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Letter  of  Transmittal 

OFFICE  OF  MONTANA  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

To  His  Excellency,  Samuel  V.  Stewart, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
Sir: 

Pursuant  to  Section  25  (A)  of  Chapter  96,  Session  Laws  of 
1915,  as  amended  by  the  Session  Laws  of  1919,  we  have  the 
honor  to  herewith  submit  our  Fifth  Annual  Report,  covering 
the  administration  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  act  by  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June 
30th,  1920,  with  a  brief  review  of  the  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment since  the  compensation  feature  of  the  law  became  ef- 
fective on  July  1st,  1915,  five  years  ago. 

In  the  submission  of  this  report  the  board  has,  in  con- 
formity with  the  generally  accepted  practice,  endeavored  to 
furnish  only  such  information  as  should  be  of  value  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  as  contemplated  by  the  Act,  and  has,  there- 
fore, included  only  such  statistical  data  as  it  is  hoped  will  prove 
of  general  interest  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
compensation  act  and  the  other  laws  administered  by  the 
board. 

Relative  to  recommendations  contemplating  the  possible 
amending  of  the  law,  the  board  deems  it  best,  with  your  Ex- 
cellency's permission,  to  postpone  the  submission  of  such  re- 
commendations until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  or  just  pre- 
ceding the  convening  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  Jan- 
uary next,  thus  securing  the  benefit  of  additional  experience 
under  the  Act  from  which  to  determine  the  wisdom  of  re- 
questing changes  in  the  law. 

Very  respectfully, 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD, 
A.  E.  SPRIGGS,  Chairman, 
GEO.   P.  PORTER, 
W.  J.  SWINDLEHURST. 


CAID  THE  TEACHER  to  the  kiddies  while 
^   in  school  the  other  day: 

"Who  can  tell  me  what  the  toiler  has  to  keep 

the  wolf  away 
"From  the  door  of  those  precious  —  wife   and 

joyous  little  band, 
"  If  perchance  his  call  is  sudden  from  that  far-off, 

better  land?" 
"There's   a   very  wise    provision/'    spoke    up 

Johnny,  prompt  and  clear, 
"To  be  found  among  our  Statutes,   tried   and 

proven  every  year; 
"Should  the  father  by  some  mishap  lose  the  life 

they  love  so  well 
"There's  a  certain  Compensation — on  the  thought 

they  fondly  dwell." 
"But  we  know,"  continued   Johnny,  "that   by 

exercising  care, 
"Grim  Disaster's  toll  is  lessened,  in  the  mines 

and  everywhere; 
"None  so  safe  among  the  workers  as  the  man 

who  has  rehearsed 
"And  is  careful  to  remember  that  grand  motto, 

'Safety  First'" 

WILL  AIKEN. 


Report  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  of  the  State  of  Montana 


FIFTH  YEAR 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  96  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1915,  as  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1919, 
the  State  Industrial  Accident  Board  herewith  submits  its  Fifth 
Annual  Report,  covering  the  administration  of  the  Montana 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30th,  1920,  including  a  brief  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  department  since  the  compensation  law  became  effective 
on  March  8th,  1915,  and  the  various  other  laws  that  each  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  direct  the  board  to 
administer. 

The  members  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislative  Assembly 
during  the  regular  session  of  1915,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Governor  Stewart,  investigated  and  concluded  that  the  com- 
mon liability  law  of  the  state  was  inadequate  to  make  fitting 
response  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  on  account  of  injuries 
sustained  and  deaths  occurring  to  workers  engaged  in  the  var- 
ious industries  of  the  state  and  they  enacted  into  law  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  which  became  effective  as  to  its 
compensation  features  on  July  1st,  1915,  five  years  ago,  and 
this  report  is  designed  as  the  fifth  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  administration  of  that  law. 

On  July  first,  one  year  ago,  the  board  compiled  and  pub- 
lished a  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  page  report,  giving  in 
detail  the  experience  of  the  fourth  year's  operation  of  the  law, 
including  a  brief  resume  of  the  preceding  three  years'  work. 
This  report  for  economical  reasons  was  only  sent  to  those  who 
requested  it  and  resulted  in  a  circulation  of  about  five  thousand 
copies,  which  elicited  much  favorable  comment.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  style  and  form  employed  in  that  publication, 
which  was  so  generously  approved  by  the  people  of  the  state, 
has  been  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  one,  especial- 
ly as  to  the  feature  of  arranging  the  financial  and  statistical 
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tables.  Such  portions  of  the  text  used  in  that  report  as  were 
especially  complimented  by  the  readers  have  been  amplified 
and  brought  up  to  date  for  this  year. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  department  has  great- 
ly increased,  the  question  of  space  to  be  used  in  this  report  had 
to  be  given  careful  consideration,  and  we  have  cut  down  to  a 
minimum  the  material  to  which  space  has  been  given,  endeav- 
oring not  to  omit  any  vital  data  that  might  be  essential  to  show 
the  substance  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Therefore,  all  matter  descriptive  of  the  reasons  justifying 
the  enactment  of  the  law  and  also  relative  to  the  organization 
period  of  the  board's  existece,  as  well  as  all  data  that  appar- 
ently served  its  purpose,  including  a  great  many  tables  and 
statistical  statements  and  the  text  of  the  amended  law  have 
been  eliminatel  in  compiling  this  report.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  relative  to  articles  explaining  the  beneficial  features  of 
the  law,  which  feature  has  been  given  considerable  detail  in 
former  reports. 

This  report  contemplates  continuing  the  work  from  where 
the  fourth  annual  report  left  it,  to  the  extent  of  presenting  a 
portion  of  the  record  of  the  continued  efforts  of  the  board  and 
the  result  of  its  labors.  The  financial  condition  of  the  depart- 
ment is  submitted  in  detail,  showing  why,  when  and  where 
every  dollar  that  has  been  paid  out  has  been  expended,  not  only 
in  the  administration  of  the  Act,  but  also  in  the  payment  of  all 
compensation  claims.  It  also  shows  in  condensed  form  a  small 
fraction  of  the  interesting  statistical  data  compiled  in  the  com- 
pensation department  of  this  branch  of  the  state  government. 

The  financial  and  statistical  tables  taken  in  their  entirety, 
the  board  anticipates,  will  serve  as  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  reference  book  for  those  interested  in  the  operation  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  in  this  commonwealth.  The 
tables  submitted  covering  accidents  are  classified  according  to 
industry,  the  plan  of  compensation  under  which  the  employer 
operates  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  injuries  suffered  by  the 
workmen,  and  will  be  found  to  cover  every  angle  of  the  law's 
operations  from  the  viewpoint  of  employee  as  well  as  of 
employer. 
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These  tables,  as  well  as  the  descriptive  matter  of  the  re- 
port, are  interspersed  throughout  with  cuts  of  many  of  the 
operating  industrial  plants  of  the  state,  which  have  been  kind- 
ly and  generously  furnished  by  the  employers. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  this  report,  to  which  at- 
tention is  earnestly  directed,  is  the  report  of  Frank  J.  Haight- 
Consulting  Actuary  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  and  his 
Associate  Dr.  E.  L.  Marshall  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  covering 
their  expert  examination  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund. 
The  board  is  very  proud  of  the  splendid  showing  disclosed  by 
this  detailed  actuarial  audit  of  the  state  fund  by  expert  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants  of  national  reputation  and  believes  it 
will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  employers  and  employees 
of  the  state  who  are  protected  under  the  state  fund  to  know 
that  the  fund  is  safe  and  sound,  and  also  economically  handled. 
Please  read  the  actuary's  report. 

We  are  also  taking  the  liberty  of  reproducing  that  portion 
of  the  Legislative  Investigating  Committee's  report  that  re- 
lates to  this  department  believing  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
reading  public,  especially  as  this  report  represents  the  first 


Flour  mill  plant  of  the  Moutaiui  f'luur  Mills  Company,  located  at  Hailowton. 
in  Wheatland  County.  This  mill  has  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  of 
flour  and  a  storage  of  3,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Thirty-five  men  are  em- 
ployed. 
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thorough  legislative  investigation  made  of  this  department, 
with  findings  that  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  same  committee  covering  its  investigations  of  other 
state  departments.  Again  we  ask  the  reader  to  please  read 
the  report  of  this  Legislative  Committee. 

In  addition  to  descriptive  matter,  tables,  and  special  re- 
ports mentioned  as  well  as  the  rules  of  the  board,  and  also 
special  data,  covering  the  record  of  each  of  the  three  plans 
authorized  by  the  law,  as  well  as  general  explanatory  data  re- 
garding the  law  and  its  operations,  will  be  found  individual  re- 
ports of  the  quartz  and  coal  mine  inspectors  and  boiler  inspec- 
tors with  complete  data  covering  their  respective  operations, 
which  the  board  hopes  will  prove  of  value  to  the  people  of  the 
state  who  are  interested  in  workmen's  compensation  and  the 
safe  operation  of  the  quartz  and  coal  mines  and  boiler  plants 
of  the  state. 


PRINCIPLE  AND  THEORY  OF  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Justice  Matthews  of  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  in 
preparing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Willis 
case  during  the  month  of  May  last  past,  in  referring  to  the 
theory  and  principle  of  compensation,  quoted  from  the  court's 
opinion  in  the  Shea  case  as  follows : 

"The  theory  of  such  legislation  is  that  the  loss  caused  by  reason 
of  injury  to  the  employee  shall  not  be  borne  by  the  employee  alone,  as 
it  was  under  the  common  law  system,  but  directly  by  the  industry  it- 
self, and  indirectly  by  the  public,  just  as  deterioration  of  buildings, 
machinery  and  other  appliances  necessary  to  enable  the  employer  to 
carry  on  the  particular  industry." 

Except  by  way"  of  elaboration  there  is  little  to  be  added  to 
the  learned  Justice's  comment.  The  theory  and  principle  un- 
derlying workmen's  compensation  laws  are  that  the  cost  of 
accidents  happening  in  the  industry  shall  constitute  a  part  of 
the  production  cost  in  that  industry  and  that  the  consumer 
shall  eventually  bear  this  cost.  This  provides  that  the  loss 
caused  by  accidental  injury  is  a  part  of  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction, the  same  as  any  other  loss  due  to  either  destruction 
of  machinery  or  breaking  or  wearing  out  of  tools,  and  should 
not  be  segregated  therefrom. 

The  compensation  paid  workmen  on  account  of  accidental 
injury  "arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  the  employment,"  bears 
the  same  relationship  to  production  cost  as  does  any  other  ex- 
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pense,  whether  it  be  wages,  raw  material,  or  the  loss  of  equip- 
ment. It  simply  means  that  the  industry  instead  of  the  work- 
men or  employer  shall  absorb  the  inevitable  hazard  of  produc- 
tion, and  that  a  laborer  suffering  accidental  injury  shall  re- 
ceive some  remuneration  for  his  financial  loss  and  that  the 
injury  case  shall  be  charged  up  as  an  inseparable  incidental 
expense  of  the  business. 

Our  Supreme  Court  in  passing  upon  the  Butte  City  case  in 
referring  to  the  object  of  the  compensation  law  said: 

"Workmen's  insurance  and  compensation  laws  are  products  of  the 
development  of  the  social  and  economic  idea  that  the  industry,  which 
has  always  borne  the  burden  of  depreciation  and  destruction  of  the 
necessary  machinery,  shall  also  bear  the  burden  of  repairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  human  machine  without  which  the  industry  Itself  could 
not  exist." 

For  the  last  few  years  all  of  the  courts  of  our  land  have 
held  that  personal  injury  loss,  not  intentionally  incurred,  aris- 
ing out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  production  of  an  article, 
was  as  legitimately  an  element  of  the  fair  money  cost  of  the 
production  of  the  commodity  as  was  the  expenditure  for  mater- 
ial, machinery  or  wages,  and  that  the  product  being  produced 


Fortj-  stamp  combination  gold  mill,  Bald  Butte  Mining  Company  at  Bald 
Butte,  near  Marysville,  Lewis  and  Clark  County.  The  Bald  Butte  property 
has  a  production  of  several  millions  in  gold  values  to  its  credit. 
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should  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  accidental  injury  regardless 
of  fault;  that  the  victim  of  accident  should  recover,  even 
though  the  injury  might  be  due  to  his  own  contributory  negli- 
gence or  the  negligence  of  one  of  his  fellow  workers  or  through 
the  inherent  risk  of  the  employment.  Undoubtedly  this  is  an 
outgrowth  of  modern  social  conditions  representing  an  adjust- 
ment economically  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day,  whereby 
the  industrial  output  automatically  protects  the  employee.  The 
wisdom,  justice  and  economy  of  such  a  course  is  so  pro- 
nouncedly apparent  as  to  now  call  for  little  or  no  comment. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COMPENSATION  LAW 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  compensation  law  is  to  provide 
speedy  relief  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  industrial  accidents. 
Any  law  that  does  not  realize  this  purpose  falls  short  of  its 
mission. 

Our  experience  for  the  past  five  years,  under  the  law  of 
this  state,  has  brought  the  firm  conviction  that  the  earnest, 
honest  thinking,  forward  looking  people  of  this  great  country 


Portion  surface  buildings  Alta  Mine,  located  near  Corbin,  Jefferson  County. 
This  mine  was  one  of  the  first  producers  of  the  state  and  has  to  its  credit 
a  production  of  over  $40,000,000.  It  ceased  operations  with  the  fall  of  silver 
in  '93,  but  has  now  resumed  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  soon  become 
again  one  of  the  large  producers   of  the  state. 
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Surface  plant  Elm  Urlu  ^Mining  Compaii\-,  Butte.  Tliis  property  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Ex- Senator  W.  A.  Clark  and  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.  It  is  a  heavy 
producer  of  zinc-bearing  ore,  which  is  treated  at  the  Timber  Butte  milling 
plant,  some  three  miles  distant  from  the  mine.  The  main  shaft  of  the  mine 
is  2,500  feet  deep  and  the  property  has  a  daily  production  of  750  tons  of  ore 
and  employs  about  600  men. 


reached  the  conclusion  many  years  ago  that  the  enormous 
waste  attending  the  old  system  of  handling  industrial  acci- 
dents was  so  wasteful  as  to  be  almost  criminal. 

The  operation  of  the  old  system  of  common  law  adjudica- 
tion was  marked  by  tedious  uncertainty  through  long  drawn 
out  litigation  preventing  relief  at  the  time  of  greatest  need. 
The  economical  waste  involved  in  lawyers'  fees,  court  costs  and 
disturbance  of  business  and  the  creation  of  hostility  between 
employer  and  employee  was  fearful. 

Statistics  compiled  by  competent  authorities  establish  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  industrial  accidents  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  law  where  redress  was  possible 
to  the  laborer  who  was  the  unwilling,  unwitting  victim  of  ac- 
cidental misfortune.  In  determining  the  cause  of  ordinary  in- 
dustrial accidents  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  identify  the 
agency  that  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  injury. 

The  result,  where  such  uncertainty  was  involved,  insured 
either  an  injustice  to  the  employ er'through  the  natural  feeling 
of  the  average  jury  to  sympathize  with  the  injured  workman; 
or  the  judge,  under  well  established  rules  of  law,  in  taking 
worthy  cases  from  the  jury,  caused  many  a  widow  to  turn  away 
from  the  Hall  of  Justice  without  a  dollar  to  a  possible  life 
of  want  and  misery. 
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The  inevitable  result  of  the  operation  of  this  old  worn  out 
common  law  system  was  the  cumulative  effect  of  continual 
abuses,  as  frequently  evidenced  by  sympathetic  juries  render- 
ing excessive  damage  verdicts,  causing  employers  to  leave  the 
courtroom  bankrupt  even  though  they  were  in  no  wise  to  blame 
morally  for  the  accident.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  the  same 
nature  appealed  to  the  higher  courts  and  reversed,  have  re- 
sulted in  many  dependent  orphans  being  left  to  the  cold  charity 
of  the  world. 

To  change  this  deplorable  and  unsatisfactory  condition, 
calling  for  the  solving  of  the  problem  presented  by  this  day  and 
generation  with  its  demand  for  an  improvement  of  industrial 
conditions  brought  about  by  modern  industry,  caused  the  best 
thought  of  modern  times  to  devise  our  present  system  of  work- 
men's compensation  predicated  upon  the  indisputable  truth 
that  injuries  resulting  from  the  inherent  hazards  of  industry 
and  from  the  dangers  that  are  a  part  of  the  industry  itself  can 
not  be  divorced  from  it.  It  all  means  that  the  industry  respon- 
sible for  the  accident  should  stand  the  cost  thereof,  to  be  even- 
tually paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  finished  product. 
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Sawmill  plant  of  Western  Lumber  Company,  located  on  the  Missoula  River  at 
Milltown  near  Bonner,  Missoula  County.  This  is  a  modern,  up-to-date  plant 
and  has  been  referred  to  as  Senator  Clark's  lumber  plant.  The  mill  has  a 
twenty-four  hour  capacity  of  about  300,000  feet  and  employs  at  the  plant 
and   in   the   woods   about   600   men. 
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FAULT  ELIMINATED 

Under  the  old  common  law  system  recovery  for  accidents 
was  based  on  the  question  of  fault,  and  action  by  the  injured 
workman  was  difficult  and  expensive  through  the  medium  of 
tedious  court  procedure. 

Court  records  disclose  that  only  one  injured  workman  out 
of  ten,  appealing  to  the  courts  for  relief,  recovered  damages; 
and  as  only  one  out  of  twenty  sought  such  relief,  it  is  evident 
that  only  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  workmen  injured  re- 
ceived remuneration  through  the  old  system,  and  its  applica- 
tion through  the  courts. 

The  record  shows  that  even  in  cases  where  the  negligence 
and  fault  of  the  employer  were  almost  beyond  dispute,  recovery 
was  made  impossible  by  court  rulings,  which,  while  based  on 
statutory  provisions,  were  decidedly  out  of  harmony  with  our 
present  day  progressive  humanitarian  conception  of  justice. 
Compared  with  this  unsatisfactory  method  we  now  have  the 
new  system  of  law,which  afford  without  recourse  to  litigation 
a  prompt  and  specific  remedy  for  all  injured  workmen  in  the 
shape  of  compensation  for  disability  resulting  from  industrial 
injury  regardless  of  where  the  fault  may  lie. 

The  only  relief  the  old  method  provided  for  injured  work- 
men or  their  dependent  survivors  was  through  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  the  state  and  the  application  of  the  old  antiquated 
"Law  of  Damages."  This  meant  tiresome  delay  with  burden- 
some expense  attended  by  much  suffering  to  the  injured  em- 
ployee or  his  beneficiary.  Whatever  right  existed  for  recovery 
was  dependent  on  the  ability  of  those  alleging  damages  to 
establish  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 

Again  even  in  those  cases  where  fault  was  established  the 
right  of  recovery  was  subject  to  defeat  on  the  defense  of  the 
employer  that  the  injured  party  was  guilty  of  negligence  or 
was  the  victim  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  worker  or  that 
he  had  knowingly  assumed  whatever  risk  had  produced  the 
injury  or  death.  As  practically  all  injured  workmen  or  their 
survivors  were  poor  it  can  be  readily  appreciated  that  they 
could  ill  afford  to  sustain  the  burden  of  litigation  and  in  con- 
sequence rarely  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  courts. 
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Power  house  of  the  Mackton  Coal  Company,  Big  Sandy.  This  property  enter- 
ed the  commercial  producing  field  last  year  with  a  production  of  something 
over  7,000   tons. 


The  new  system  through  its  ehmination  of  all  questions 
of  negligence  or  fault  radically  changes  the  entire  problem.  In- 
stead of  depending  upon  tedious  and  uncertain  litigation  we 
now  have  as  a  substitute  a  system  which  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  injured  workman  to  be  succored  and  compensated;  this 
relief  to  date  from  the  hour  of  his  injury  without  the  necessi- 
ty of  either  appealing  to  litigation  in  any  form  to  enforce  that 
right  or  of  humbly  pleading  for  assistance  from  any  source. 
The  actuating  principle  governing  the  new  system  makes  com- 
pensation the  absolute  right  of  the  injured  individual  and 
part  of  his  earnings  belonging  to  him  as  a  vested  right  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  designed  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  his  earnings. 
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MODERN  INDUSTRY  AND  COMPENSATION 

The  board's  experience  during  the  past  five  years  has 
estabHshed  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  the  present 
method  of  adjusting,  by  compensation,  the  loss  attending  indus- 
trial accidents  is  acceptable  to  both  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  work  of  developing  and  operating  the 
many  and  varied  industries  of  the  state. 

Industry  is  generally  recognized  as  including  only  two 
groups  referred  to  as  "employers"  and  "employees."  Of  neces- 
sity, to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  the  desires  of  both  these 
groups  are  selfish.  It  is  reasonable  that  they  should  be,  as 
both  hope  to  profit  by  and  through  the  industry  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

It  is  certain  that  this  objective  will  be  realized  when  petty 
differences  are  eliminated  between  the  groups  which  will  come 
to  pass  through  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other  accompanied 
by  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  vexatious  problems  that  beset 
one  another.  The  first  great  step  in  this  direction  is  realized 
by  shifting  the  charge  attending  accidents  from  each  one  of 
these  groups  to  the  industry  itself.    This  will  mean  the  agree- 


Manufacturing  plant  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  located  near  Northern 
Pacific  depot,  City  of  Helena.  This  is  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
state  and  distributes  its  product  as  far  east  as  St,  Paul  and  as  far  west  as 
Seattle,  It  has  a  production  of  160,000  pounds  monthly  and  employs  104 
hands. 
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able  termination  of  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  bad 
blood  and  misunderstanding  heretofore  existing  between  the 
operator  and  his  workmen.  Eventually  this  will  also  greatly 
aid  in  the  possible  elimination  of  acute  poverty  in  industrial 
communities,  which  is  the  aim  of  all  humanitarian  economic 
movements.  The  condition  or  disease,  known  as  poverty,  is  ac- 
cumulative and  contagious. 

The  consensus  of  public  opinion  today  is  that  we  have 
reached  a  time  when  society,  taken  as  a  whole,  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  compensation  laws  and  realizes  that  such  laws  are 
founded  on  the  broad  conception  of  interrelationship  existing 
between  the  employer,  whose  capital  and  enterprise  are  in- 
vested in  the  operation  of  the  business,  and  the  employee, 
whose  labor  is  just  as  necessary  provided  the  investment  of  the 
operator  is  to  result  profitably. 

Therefore,  the  interests  of  each  are  practically  identical. 
Neither  can  be,  or  should  be,  discriminated  against  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  required  to  bear  the  entire  loss  attending  indus- 
trial accidents  happening  in  the  operation  of  the  business  in 
which  they  are  jointly  engaged.  The  question  as  to  which 
group  should  bear  this  burden  has  been  the  contention  for 
generations  but  now  that  difference  is  adjusted  by  the  decis- 
ion to  relieve  both  groups  of  the  burden  and  pass  it  on  to 
society  in  general,  representing  the  ultimate  receiver  of  the 
product  produced  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both  groups.  The  jus- 
tice of  such  an  arrangement  admits  of  no  argument. 


Plant  of  the  Northern  Flax  Fibre  Company,  located  north  of  Great  Falls,  Cas- 
cade County.  This  is  the  first  plant  of  the  kind  erected  in  Montana,  and 
is  receiving-  the  hearty  support  of  the  flax  producers  of  the  state.  This 
picture  was  taken  at  the  time   of   "christening"    of  the  plant. 
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COMPARISON  OF  MONTANA  ACT  WITH  OTHERS 

Modern  industry  with  its  multitude  of  complex  economic 
problems  forced  the  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws.  The  introduction  of  power  driven  machinery  into  all  lines 
of  industrial  endeavor  during  recent  years  multiplied  accidents 
to  a  point  where  in  business  desperation  the  captains  of  indus- 
try were  forced  to  devise  sgmething  that  would  equalize  in 
some  measure  the  distressing  burden  of  accidents  occurring  in 
industry.    Naturally  the  first  attempts  were  rather  crude, 

Montana  was  early  at  the  task  as  the  Legislature  of  1909 
was  one  of  the  first  to  enact  a  compensation  law.  This  measure 
was  found  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  involved 
double  liability.  The  second  attempt  was  the  referendum 
measure  rejected  at  the  general  election  in  1914.  The  third 
attempt  resulted  in  the  law  under  which  we  are  now  operat- 
ing, which  was  designed  to  avoid  the  errors  in  the  two  former 
measures. 

Undoubtedly,  the  lessons  learned  from  former  mistakes, 
together  with  the  experience  of  other  states  operating  under 
compensation  laws,  were  of  wonderful  assistance  in  framing 
the  present  Act.  .  As  a  consequence  our  present  law  repre- 
sents the  finished  product  of  the  most  thorough  and  impar- 


Surface  workings,  cabins,  and  dump  of  tlie  lower  tunnol  on  the  property  of 
the  Silver  Cable  Mining-  Company  located  in  the  Coeur  D'Alene  mining 
district.      Offices    of   the   company    at   Missoula. 
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Head  frame  Anaconda  Mine,  Butte  district.  This  shaft  is  3,000  feet  deep 
with  three  compartments  and  has  a  hoisting  capacity  of  2,500  tons  of  ore 
per   day. 


tial  investigation  of  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation 
and  is  in  all  likelihood  as  good  a  law  as  could  be  devised  with 
the  experience*  available  at  the  time  of  its  enactment. 

The  amendments  made  to  the  Act  of  1915  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1919  have  proved  of  much  benefits  and  constitute  an 
important  improvement  to  the  law,  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
elaborated  and  extended  by  the  next  State  Legislative  Session. 
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While  the  Montana  act  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
laws  adopted  by  other  states,  yet  generally  considered  it  bears 
a  most  favorable  comparison  to  the  laws  in  operation  in  all  or 
any  of  the  other  forty-two  states  operating  under  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  at  the  present  time. 

The  Montana  law  contains  the  best  features,  that  is  as 
far  as  Montana's  necessities  are  concerned,  that  exist  in  the 
New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  California,  and 
Nevada  acts,  which  were  thoroughly  canvassed  by  the  authors 
making  up  the  Montana  Statute. 

One  of  the  features  contributing  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Montana  Act  as  compared  to  other  laws  is  the  fact  that  while 
it  is  elective  the  conditions  laid  down  for  those  who  do  not 
elect  the  law  are  so  stringent  that  it  practically  means  in  ef- 
fect that  the  law  is  compulsory.  Employers  who  fail  to  ac- 
cept the  law  are  denied  the  right  to  plead  the  so-called  "Com- 
mon Law  Defenses"  in  any  damage  action  brought  against 
them  by 'an  injured  employee.  Consequently  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  while  the  law  is  elective  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
actually  compulsory. 


Plant  of  the  B.  E.  Matthews  Fixture  Company  located  on  Park  Avenue,  city 
of  Helena.  This  company  employs  an  average  force  of  40  men  and  manu- 
factures to  order  all  kinds  of  store  and  office  fixtures,  also  house  furnish- 
ings. It  is  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  state  and  is  making  a  splendid 
record    for   itself. 
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Comparing  the  forty-two  states  and  three  territories,  also 
the  Federal  Government,  that  are  now  operating  under  compen- 
sation laws  we  find  that  thirty  states  and  two  territories  have 
adopted  the  elective  form  of  which  twenty-four  are  compulsory 
as  to  public  corporations.  Of  the  forty-two  or  rather  forty- 
five-  including  the  territories,  thirteen  have  selected  the  com- 
pulsory form  for  private  employers  as  well  as  public  corpora- 
tions, while  thirty-nine  are  compulsory  and  six  elective  as  to 
insurance  requirements. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  compulsory  law  makes  compen- 
sation automatically  binding  upon  all  employers  and  employees 
engaged  in  hazardous  employment.  As  against  this  an  elec- 
tive law,  such  as  Montana  enjoys,  permits  the  employer  or 
employee  to  reject  the  scheme  of  compensation  offered  and 
elect  to  be  governed  by  whatever  law  or  rule  of  liability  exists 
under  the  common  law  statute  of  his  state. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  various  laws  cov- 
ering the  payment  of  compensation  although  in  practically  all 
the  payment  is  assured  in  some  safe  way.  In  eight  of  the 
states  the  law  requires  that  compensation  payments  shall  be 
guaranteed  through  the  medium  of  an  exclusive  state  fund. 
In  nine  states,  including  Montana,  there  is  a  competitive  state 
fund  as  against  either  self-insurance  or  casualty  company  in- 
surance or  both.    In  thirty-one  states,  including  Montana,  pri- 


Interior  view  of  compressor  plant  of  the  Butte-Jardine  Metals  Mine  Company, 
Champion  Mine  near  Race  Track,  Powell  County. 
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vate  insurance  and  likewise  self-insurance  is  permitted.  In 
practically  all  of  the  states  where  self-insurance  by  employer 
is  permissible,  the  payment  of  compensation  is  protected  under 
very  stringent  regulations. 

Thirteen  states,  including  Montana,  bring  within  the  scope 
of  the  law  only  hazardous  employments.  In  none  of  the  forty- 
five  states  and  territories  are  all  employees  covered.  New 
Jersey  comes  the  nearest  including  all  employees  except  casual 
laborers,  public  officials  and  public  employees  receiving  sal- 
aries in  excess  of  $1,200.00  a  year.  The  laws  of  twenty-two 
states  carry  a  provision  exempting  employers  having  less  than 
a  certain  stipulated  number  of  employees.  This  exemption 
ranges  from  three  employers  as  is  the  case  in  six  states,  up  to 
an  exemption  of  sixteen  employees  as  in  the  case  of  Alabama, 
which  in  that  particular  is  abnormal. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  and  the  territory  of  Hawaii  are 
the  only  divisions  which  include  within  the  scope  of  their  law 
agricultural  employees  and  New  Jersey  is  the  only  state  to  in- 
clude domestic  servants.  In  all  of  the  others  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  domestic  servants  are  excluded. 

Public  employees,  both  state  and  municipal,  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  law  in  twenty-six  states,  including  Montana 
In  twelve  states  a  portion  of  the  public  employees  are  includ- 
ed and  in  seven  states  all  public  employees  are  excluded. 


Cut  showing  three  of  the  teams  of  the  Lauderdale  Shingle  Company  hauling 
the  company's  product  to  the  Clark's  Fork  River  across  which  they  are 
transported  on  a  cage  suspended  from  two  inch  cables  actuated  by  a 
lieavy   duty  gas   engine. 
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In  all  the  states  except  Oregon  and  the  territory  of  Porto 
Rico  there  is  a  waiting  period  provided  during  which  time  no 
compensation  is  paid.  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
state  of  Utah  have  a  waiting  period  of  only  three  days  while 
twenty-two  states  have  a  waiting  period  of  one  week  and 
seven  states  a  waiting  period  of  ten  days,  and  thirteen  states, 
including  Montana,  have  a  waiting  period  of  two  weeks.  The 
waiting  period  in  a  majority  of  the  states  is  being  gradually 
reduced.  Formerly  three-fourths  of  the  states  had  a  waiting 
period  of  two  weeks.    Now  the  majority  have  only  one  week. 

Oregon,  Wyoming  and  Washington  are  the  only  states  that 
do  not  base  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  upon  a  percentage 
of  the  injured  workmen's  wages,  which  ranges  from  fifty  per 
cent  up  to  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  In  eighteen  states, 
including  Montana,  the  rate  is  fifty  per  cent  of  the  employee's 
wages;  four  states  fifty-five  per  cent;  nine  states  sixty  per 
cent;  three  states  sixty-five  per  cent;  and  eight  states,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Government,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
cent. 

In  all  the  states  except  Wyoming  and  Alaska  Territory,  the 
percentage  of  wages  is  governed  by  a  weekly  maximum  limit. 
In  Montana  the  maximum  limit  is  $12.50  and  the  minimum 
$6.00  per  week.  There  are  five  states  where  the  maximum  pay- 
ment is  limited  to  $10.00  per  week  or  less.  One  state  has  a 
weekly  maximum  of  $11.00  and  eleven  states  $12.00  with  seven 


Surface  plant,  Revenue  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  near  Norris,  Madison  County. 
This  mine  was  one  of  the  early  producers  but  has  been  idle  for  several 
years.  It  is  now  being  reopened  and  the  mill  reconstructed  and  the  entire 
plant  electrified. 
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states,  including  Montana,  ranging  from  $12.00  and  under 
$15.00,  and  eight  states  with  $15.00,  and  six  states,  in  addition 
to  the  Federal  Government,  with  a  maximum  of  over  $15.00 
and  less  than  $18,00.  Two  states,  California  and  North  Da- 
kota, have  a  weekly  maximum  of  over  $20.00,  while  the  three 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming  provide  a  fixed 
amount  in  the  shape  of  a  monthly  pension. 

In  all  the  states  and  territories  except  Alaska  and  Wyom- 
ing, the  death  benefits,  as  well  as  the  disability  compensation, 
are  based  on  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  employee. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  compensation  in  death  cases  is  govern- 
ed by  the  earning  capacity  as  well  as  the  needs  and  number  of 
dependents  left  by  the  decedent.  In  six  states  the  award  in 
death  cases  provides  for  an  amount  equaling  the  probable  earn- 
ings of  the  deceased  for  various  periods  ranging  from  three  to 
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Head  frame  and  hoist-house  of  the  Little  Nell  Mine  located  in  Lump  Gulch 
near  Clancy,  Jefferson  County.  This  property  is  a  famous  producer  of 
high    grade    silver    lead    ore.      Crew    of    15    men    employed    underground. 

four  years.  However,  the  majority  of  the  states  in  death 
cases  award  a  percentage  of  the  wages  for  a  specified  length  of 
time.  Vermont  and  Delaware  pay  for  a  period  of  time  under 
300  weeks  while  thirteen  states  pay  for  300  weeks  and  seven 
states  for  over  300  weeks  but  not  more  than  400  weeks;  and 
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seven  states,  including  Montana,  for  from  400  to  500  weeks, 
while  in  six  of  the  states  and  also  the  Federal  Government, 
benefits  are  paid  to  beneficiaries  or  dependents  until  their 
death  or  in  case  of  a  widow  until  her  remarriage.  Over  half 
of  the  states  or  exactly  twenty-two  fix  a  limit  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum that  may  be  paid  in  any  one  case.  This  limit  ranges  from 
the  lowest  of  $3,000.00  in  Wyoming,  New  Hampshire  and  South 
Dakota,  to  the  highest  of  $6,000.00  in  Alaska. 

Cases  of  permanent  total  disability  are  held  by  nearly  all 
the  states  as  worse  than  death  cases,  representing,  as  they  do, 
a  greater  economic  loss  to  the  survivors,  and  therefore  greater 
benefits  are  provided  than  in  cases  of  death.  The  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  eighteen  of  the  states,  including  Mon- 
tana, provide  in  cases  of  permanent  total  disability,  that  com- 
pensation payments  shall  continue  for  the  full  period  of  the 
injured  workman's  life.  In  three  states  benefits  are  paid  for 
312  weeks  and  in  seven  states  from  400  to  500  weeks,  while  in 
thirteen  states  the  time  ranges  from  500  to  550  weeks,  and  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  from  nine  to  fifteen  years.  In  addi- 
tion nineteen  states  fix  a  limit  as  to  the  maximum  amount  that 
can  be  paid  in  any  one  case,  which  ranges  from  $3,000.00  as 
in  South  Dakota  to  $6,000.00  as  in  Michigan. 


Big    Hole    dam    and    reservoir,    Montana    Power    Company's    first    hydor-electrlc 
development   delivering  power   to    the   Butte   Mining   District. 
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In  all  the  forty-five  states  and  territories  provision  is 
made  for  medical  service  in  some  form  except  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  and  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Arizona.  Six 
states  have  a  limit,  while  nine  limit  the  amount  but  not  the 
time,  while  a  like  number  of  states  limit  the  time  and  not  the 
amount.  All  the  others,  including  Montana,  limit  both  the  time 
and  amount. 

The  Montana  law  provides  medical  and  hospital  services 
for  the  first  two  weeks  following  the  accident  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $50.00.  Where  the  law  provided  a  limit  for 
medical  fees  the  average  is  $75.00,  thus  indicating  that  the 
allowance  in  Montana  is  a  little  below  the  average. 

Three-fourths  of  the  states  provide  an  allowance  for 
funeral  expense  ranging  from  $25.00  to  as  high  as  $200.00  as 
in  the  case  of  Maine.  Montana  allows  $75.00  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  amount  allowed  in  the  majority  of  states. 


Cut  of  cedar  log  on  its  way  to   the  plant  of  the   Lauderdale  Shingle  Company, 
which  employs  about  20  men  with  an  average  daily  cut  of  70,00  shingles. 
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Surface  plant  uf  Gloster  Mine  owned  by  the  Barnes-King  Development  Co., 
located  in  the  Marysville  Mining  District,  Lewis  &  Clark  County.  This  mine 
has  a  production  of  several  millions   of  gold   to   its   credit. 


In  all  the  states  and  territories  operating  under  a  com- 
pensation law,  an  administrative  board  of  some  kind  is  provid- 
ed to  administer  the  law  except  in  the  states  of  Wyoming, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Mexico,  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  Louis- 
iana, Kansas,  Arizona,  and  Alaska. 

Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  are  the  only 
states  that  have  taken  active  steps  of  any  considerable  moment 
to  provide  for  the  training  and  re-education  of  industrial  crip- 
ples, although  many  states  have  the  matter  under  serious 
consideration.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  before  the  end  of 
another  Legislative  year  a  number  of  states  will  have  taken 
favorable  action  upon  this  matter,  which  presents  an  economic 
question  of  startling  proportions  that  in  addition  to  its  hu- 
manitarian features  must  appeal  to  every  citizen  of  every  state. 
While  the  relief  of  the  distress  of  injured  workmen  is  very 
important,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  that  restored  earnings  is 
much  more  so. 

In  comparing  the  operation  of  the  Montana  state  fund  plan 
with  that  of  other  states  having  a  similar  system,  it  can  be 
noticed  that  in  several  states  such  as  Ohio,  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia, dividends  are  declared,  payable  to  the  employers,  who 
are  policy  holders  in  the  fund.  As  against  this,  in  Montana,  the 
equalization  is  provided  through  the  authority  vested  in  the 
board  to  pass  monthly  assessments  when  the  financial  condi- 
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tion  of  the  fund  justifies  it.  This  method  has  the  same  effect 
as  the  payment  of  dividends  as  far  as  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer is  concerned  and  certainly  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  a  much  simpler  method. 

The  system  in  vogue  in  Montana  compares  somewhat  to 
the  method  used  by  the  Federal  Government  in  administering 
irrigation  districts  where  no  dividends  are  declared  from  the 
profits  of  the  operation,  but  instead  the  rates  are  reduced.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  public  corporations  should  not  be 
connected  with  operations  of  a  dividend  paying  nature.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  system  employed  in  operating  municipally 
owned  water  works,  light  plants,  etc.  No  dividends  are  paid 
but  the  consuming  public  receives  the  benefit  through  the 
medium  of  reduced  rates,  which  is  the  principle  applied  to  the 
operation  of  the  state  fund  under  the  Montana  law. 


Lewistown   plant    of   the    Montana    Flour   ^Milli 
400    barrels    per    day,    employing    25    men. 


Coinpau.N-,    liu\iiio    a    capacity    of 
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COMPENSATION,  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

The  states  and  territories  now  operating  under  conpensa- 
tion  laws  include  fully  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  workmen  of 
the  country,  engaged  in  hazardous  employment,  and  embrace 
all  the  industrial  states.  The  states  engaged  in  industrial  oper- 
ations of  an  inherently  hazardous  nature  were  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  popular  demand  and  necessity  for  compensation 
laws.     Washington  with  its  immense  lumber  industry,  Wis- 


Photograph  of  burning  gas  well  owned  by  the  Havre  Natural  Gas  Company, 
located  near  Havre  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  The 
town  of  Havre  is  laid  with  gas  mains  and  natural  gas  is  furnislied  to  500 
residents    of    the    city. 
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New  smokestack  of  the  American  Smelting-  and  Refining  Company  plant  at 
East  Helena.  This  stack  is  400  feet  in  height,  constructed  entirely  of  spe- 
cially made  silicious  brick. 


consin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Nevada,  and  California  with  their  mines 
of  coal,  iron  and  precious  metals  were  the  pioneers  in  the  com- 
pensation field. 

However,  of  the  ten  states  adopting  compensation  laws  in 
1911  three  were  semi-manufacturing,  agricultural  states  of  the 
East  and  four  were  located  in  the  agricultural  belt  of  the  cen- 
tral section  although  heavy  producers  of  coal  and  iron,  while 
the  remaining  three  were  mining  states  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  six  non-compensation  states  consisting  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  the  two  Carolinas  consti- 
tute the  extreme  southeastern  group  and  are  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  even  these  states  they  are 
now  investigating  compensation. 

The  forty-five  compensation  states  and  territories  can  be 
classified  as  follows : 


state 
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Kind  of  Law  State   Fund     Kind    of    Insurance         Effective 


State 


Kind  of  Law    State   Fund     Kind    of    Insurance 


Effective 


Washington   

Nevada    

New   Jersey 

California     

Wisconsin     

Kansas     

New    Hampshire. 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Massachusetts    ... 

•Michigan     ^ 

Rhode     Island 

Arizona    

West    Virginia 

Texas   

Nebraska    - 

Minnesota    

Oregon  

Iowa    

Connecticut   

New    York 

Maryland    

Louisiana    

Wyoming 

Indiana    

Montana    

Oklahoma  

Vermont    

Maine   

Colorado    

Hawaii     ^ 

Alaska    _ 

Pennsylvania    

Kentucky      

Porto  Rico  

South    Dakota 

New    Mexico I 

Utah    I 

Idaho    f 

Delaware    -i 

Virginia     I 

North     Dakota i 

Tennessee     I 

Missouri    I 

Alabama      

United    States 
Amended     


Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

E'ective 

Elective 

Elective 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

E'ective 

Elective 

Elective 


Exclusive 
Exclusive 

Competitive 

Exclusive 
Competitive 

Exclusive 

Exclusive 

Competitive 
Competitive 

Exclusive 

Competitive 

Competitive 

Competitive 
Exclusive 


Competitive 
Competitive 


Exclusive 


Private  &  Self  Ins. 
Private  &  Self  Ins. 
Private  &  Self  Ins. 
Ins.  not  required 
Private  &  Self.  Ins. 
Private    &    Self.    Ins 

Private   Insurance 
Private    &    Self    Ins. 
Private    &    Self    Ins. 
Ins.    not   required 
Self    insurance 
Private   Insurance 
Private    &    Self    Ins. 
Ins.    not   required 

Private  &  Self  Ins. 
Private  &  Self  Ins. 
Private  &  Self  Ins. 
Private  &  Self  Ins. 
Ins.    not    required 


Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Ins.    not 

Private 

Private 


&  Self  Ins. 

&  Self  Ins. 

&  Self  Ins. 

&  Self  Ins. 

&  Self  Ins. 

&  Self  Ins. 

&  Self  Ins. 
required 

&  Self  Ins. 

&  Self  Ins. 


Private  &  Self  Ins. 

Private  &  Self  Ins. 

I'rivate  &  Self  Ins. 

Private  &  Self  Ins. 

Private  &  Self  Ins. 

Private  &  Self  Ins. 

Private  &  Self  Ins. 

Private  &  Self  Ins. 

Ins.   not  required 


Oct. 

July 

Julv 

Sept. 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

May 

Jan. 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

July 

Oct. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Nov. 

Jan. 

April 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

July 

Jan. 

August   1 

July         1 

July       2S 

Jan.         1 

August  1 

July         1 

June        1 

June        8 

July 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
July 
July 
Nov. 
Jan. 


August   1 

Sept.        7 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1908 
1916 


Soap  manufacturing  plant  of  the  C.  T.  Perry  Company,  located  one  mile  north 
of  Helena.  This  plant  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  state  and  has  a 
capacity  production  of  300,000  pounds  of  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  and  25,000 
pounds  of  sal  soda  and  150,000  pounds  of  soap  monthly  and  employs  from 
15   to   25   hands. 
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REPORT  OF   CONSULTNIG  ACTUARY. 
Frank  J.  Haight,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

By  and  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
the  noted  Insurance  Actuary  Frank  J.  Haight  of  IndianapoHs 
was  engaged  to  make  a  thorough  audit  and  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  State  Insurance  Fund.  This  work  required  nearly  a 
month's  time  and  the  distinguished  auditor's  conclusions  are 
herewith  appended. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  28th,  1920. 

State  Board  of  Examiners, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen: 

We  have  completed  an  examination  of  the  State  Industrial  Fund 
established  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1915,  and  desire  to 
submit  the  following  report: 

SCOPE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  law  provides  for  three  plans  of  insurance:  Plan  Number  One, 
termed  "Employers'  Salf  Insurance";  Plan  Number  Two,  termed  "Cas- 
ualty Company  Insurance";  and  Plan  Number  Three,  termed  "State 
Fund  Insurance."  It  is  our  understanding  that  this  examination  is  to 
be  concerned  primarily  with  Plan  Three.  The  expense  of  administra- 
tion of  Plan  Three  is  paid  out  of  the  state  appropriation  fund.  This 
fund  consists  of  a  biannual  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury  made 
by  the  Legislature  and  is  used  not  only  for  Plan  Three,  but  also  for 
the  administration  of  the  law  with  reference  to  the  other  two  plans  and 
in  addition  thereto  for  the  expense  of  administering  the  other  laws 
under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  such  as  the  Quartz 
and  Coal  Mine  Inspection  law;  the  Boiler  Inspection  and  Stationary 
Engineers'  License  law;  the  Alien  and  Illiterate  Employ  Act  and  all 
Safety  Inspection  laws.  This  appropriation  is  $27,000.00  for  each  year. 
The  claims  under  Plan  Three  are  paid  out  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Fund.  This  fund  is  made  up  of  premiums  paid  by  the  employers  under 
Plan  Three  and  is  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  paying  claims  under 
this  plan. 

This  examination  is  concerned  particularly  with  the  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Fund  and  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  first,  the 
solvency  of  the  fund  itself;  second,  the  correctness  of  the  premiums 
collected,  and  third,  the  general  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the 
fund. 

I.     SOLVENCY  OF  THE   FUND. 

We  have  examined  the  assets  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  and 
verified  the  amount  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  March  27th,  1&20. 
We  are  informed  that  a  detailed  audit  of  the  financial  accounts  of  the 
fund  is  made  twice  each  year  by  the  State  Bank  Examiner's  office,  and 
the  last  audit  has  been  completed  as  of  March  27th,  1920.  We  have 
therefore  assumed  all  book  entries  to  be  correct  as  to  clerical  accuracy. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  income  and  disbursements  of 
the  fund  from  the  time  the  law  became  effective  to  December  31st,  1919, 
and  to  March  27th,  1920,  and  also  the  condition  of  the  fund  on  those 
dates.  The  statement  is  exclusive  of  all  amounts  entering  into  the  In- 
dustrial Administrative  Fund.  Inasmuch  as  the  books  are  closed  the 
27th  of  each  month,  the  Income  and  Disbursements  in  the  December 
31st,  1919,  statement  are  to  December  27th  only,  but  the  Assets  and 
Liabilities  are  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  the  statement  down  to  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1919. 
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DECEMBER  31ST,  1919. 


INCOME. 

Premiums  collected  $460,425.38 

Interest    .^ 6,614.06 

Special    deposits 14,034.31 


Total   income   $481,073.75 

ASSETS. 

On  deposit  in  State 
Treasury  (less  ouc- 
standlng    warrants) $  88,356.49 

Bonds    130,000.00 

County  registered  war- 
rants        39,838.83 


Total   ledger  assets,   per 

above  balance   $258,195.32 

Accrued  interest  4,176.00 

Premiums    in    course    of 

collection  89,648.64 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Compensation    paym'nts..$222,878.43 
Balance   (ledger  assets)..  258,195.32 


Total    disbursements....$481,073.75 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve    for   outstanding 

claims  $  80,592.20 

Unearned  portion  of  pre- 
miums            3,367.15 

Special    deposits   14,034.31 

Contingency    reserve 254,026.30 


Total   assets  $352,019.96 


Total   liabilities $352,019.96 


MARCH  27TH,  1920. 


INCOME. 

Premiums  collected  $539,696.44 

Interest    7,190.69 

Special   deposits   10,057.49 


Total   income   $556,944.62 

ASSETS. 

On  deposit  in  State 
Treasury  (less  out- 
standing   warrants) $148,058.98 

Bonds    130,000.00 

County  registered  war- 
rants        25,919.96 


Total   ledger   assets,   per 

above   balance    303,978.94 

Accrued    interest    6,455.00 

Premiums    in    course    of 

collection  68,137.30 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Compensation    paym'nts..$252,965.68 
Balance  (ledger  assets)..  303,978.94 


Total    disbursements....$556,944.62 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  for   outstanding 

claims  $  98,335.00 

XJnearned  portion  of  pre- 
miums    503.63 

Special   deposits    10,057.49 

Contingency  reserve   269,675.12 


Total   assets  $378,571.24 


Total    liabilities    $378,571.24 


The  above  statement  shows  the  fund  to  be  unquestionably  solvent, 
the  assets  being  amply  sufficient  for  all  incurred  liabilities  and  for 
any  unforeseen  contingencies. 

The  following  analysis  will  give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  assets  and  liabilities: 

Deposits  in  State  Treasury.  All  cash  in  the  fund  is  deposited  in 
the  State  Treasury  which  acts  as  a  bank  for  the  fund.  The  Treasury 
pays  2%%  interest  on  the  daily  balances  of  the  fund.  Disbursements 
from  these  deposits  are  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  one 
other  of  the  Board,  and  countersigned  by  the  Chief  Accountant. 
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Portion     of    surface    plant    of    the     Shields     and     Ironside     Mine    located     near 
Boulder,   Jefferson   County.      Employs   60   men. 


Bonds.  $130,000  of  the  fund  is  invested  in  United  States  Liberty 
and  Victory  Loans,  $110,000  of  whicli  is  at  4%%  interest  and  $20,000  at 
41/4%  interest.  The  law  requires  tliat  the  reserve  for  incurred  compen- 
sation claims  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bonds  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  or  bonds  of  any  county,  city  or  school  district  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  or  any  other  security  which  may  be  approved  by  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board.  These  bonds,  therefore,  fall  within  the  clas- 
sifications specified  by  the  law. 

Although  the  law  requires  only  the  compensation  claim  reserve  to 
be  thus  invested,  it  does  not  prohibit  investment  of  a  larger  amount, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  that  they  have  invested  as  large  a 
part  in  safe,  good  interest  yielding  securities.  We  are  advised  that  ar- 
rangements have  since  been  completed  for  additional  investment  of 
$72,000,  $22,000  of  which  is  in  bonds,  which  will  make  a  still  more  sat- 
isfactory proportion  of  invested  funds.  Since  it  is  necessary,  for  safety, 
to  carry  a  reserve  in  addition  to  the  incurred  claim  reserve,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  as  much  of  the  fund  be  invested  in  safe  securities  yielding 
a  good  rate  of  interest  as  is  consistent  with  prompt  payment  of  claims. 

County  Eegistered  Warrants.  The  State  Fund  Insurance  Plan  is 
compulsory  upon  all  public  corporations.  The  County  Registered  War- 
rants in  the  above  assets  are  warrants  issued  by  counties  in  payment 
of  their  Compensation  Insurance  premiums.  Since  the  law  requires 
their  acceptance,  they  are  in  the  nature  of  a  compulsory  investment 
until  they  are  called  for  payment.  As  they  are  safe  security  and  yield 
6%  interest,  they  are  a  very  satisfactory  investment. 

Accrued  Interest.  The  accrued  interest  on  the  bonds  was  calcu- 
lated in  detail.  In  ascertaining  the  accrued  interest  on  county  war- 
rants it  was  assumed  that  the  issues  and  calls  for  payment  were  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  year.     The  interest  on  daily  balances  in  the 
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State  Treasury  is  paid  quarterly,  the  last  quarterly  payment  prior  to 
March  31st  falling  in  February.  The  accrued  interest  on  daily  balances 
was  therefore  assumed  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Preminms  in  Course  of  Collection.  At  the  close  of  each  calendar 
year  the  corrected  actual  payroll  is  made  up  for  the  entire  calendar 
year  and  the  premiums  adjusted  accordingly.  The  item  of  "Premiums 
in  Course  of  Collection"  December  31st,  represents  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums due  the  fund  in  the  light  of  these  adjustments.  This  item  for 
March  27th  consisted  of  a  few  premiums  still  due  and  unpaid  on  the 
1919  adjusted  payroll,  together  with  an  estimate  of  premium's  earned 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1920,  assuming  the  same  number  of  month- 
ly assessments  in  1920  as  in  1919. 

Eeserye  for  Outstanding  Compensation  Claims.  The  uncertainty  as 
to  the  duration  of  temporary  disabilities  renders  it  impossible  to  de- 
termine this  liability  exactly  in  any  insurance  organization.  A  com- 
parison of  the  estimates  of  the  Board  with  subsequent  settlements  in- 
dicates that  the  Board  estimates  Jts  reported  claims  very  closely.  In- 
asmuch as  there  are  always  incurred  claims  that  are  not  reported  for 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  date  of  statement,  it  is  customary  to 
make  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  addition  to  the  liability  item  for  this 
purpose.  The  reserve  for  outstanding  claims  for  March  27th,  1920,  is 
therefore  made  up  of  $85,509.00  representing  the  estimates  of  claims 
reported  to  March  27th,  and  of  $12,826.00  representing  an  addition  of 
15%  to  provide  for  claims  incurred  but  unreported.  It  is  considered 
by  actuaries  that  2%  of  the  pure  premiums  is  a  reasonable  loading  for 
underestimates  in  claims.  The  fact  that  2%  of  all  earned  premiums  of 
the  fund  to  March   27th   is   $12,146.60,  would   indicate   that   the   addition 


Royal  Milling  Company's  Great  Falls  Mill.  Daily  capacity  3600  barrels.  This 
is  the  largest  flour  mill  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  grain  tanks  have  a  storage  capacity  of  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  47 
country  elevators  throughout  the  State  connected  with  this  company  supply 
a  storage  capacity  of  over  two  million   bushels. 
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Santiago    sliaft    of    the    North    Moccasin 
Barnes-King   Development   Co.    at  Kendall   in    Fergus   County 


owned    and    operated    by    the 
"ergus   County.      This   property 
has   been   an   active  gold   producer   for   many   years. 


of  $12,826.00  is  a  conservative  one.  Tlie  reserve  for  claims  outstanding 
December  31st  consists  of  ttie  estimates  of  that  date  adjusted  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  reports  and  settlements. 

Unearned  Premiums.  As  previously  stated,  all  premiums  are  ad- 
justed with  the  corrected  payrolls  as  of  December  31st,  and  any  over- 
payment is  refunded.  The  unearned  premium  liability  December  31st 
consisted  of  the  refunds  due  after  this  adjustment  of  the  payroll.  No 
assessments  for  1920  have  been  made  prior  to  March  27th,  except  for 
those  just  coming  under  the  plan,  in  which  cases  an  assessment  on  one 
month's  estimated  payroll  is  collected.  The  unearned  premium  liability 
for  March  27th,  therefore,  consists  of  a  pro  rata  portion  of  these  initial 
assessments,  assuming  even  distribution  and  that  the  same  number  of 
monthly  assessments  will  be  made  in  1920  as  in  1919. 

Special  Deposits.  This  item  consists  principally  of  deposits  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  certain  employers  to  assure  payment  of  pre- 
miums. While  these  deposits  are  not  a  part  of  the  Accident  Fund  it- 
self, the  item,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  has  been  included  in  the 
statement. 

Contingency  Reserye.  Any  workmen's  compensation  insurance  fund, 
to  be  unquestionably  solvent,  must  have,  in  addition  to  any  other  re- 
serves, a  reserve  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  an  unusually  large 
single  loss.  Where  the  insurance  fund  is  recently  established  and  is 
comparatively  small,  this  provision  for  catastrophe  hazard  needs  to  be 
proportionately  larger  than  for  older  organizations,  and  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  there  be  a  similar  provision  against  the  contingency  of  an 
unusual    accumulation    of    normal    sized    claims.      The    amount    of    the 
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assets  of  the  State  Industrial  Fund  above  all  other  liabilities  furnishes 
a  reserve  fund  March  27th  of  $269,675.12  which,  for  the  amount  of  in- 
surance now  in  force  at  the  present  time,  is  fully  adequate  to  provide 
against  catastrophe  hazard,  unusual  combination  of  claims,  unforeseen 
developments  of  claims  already  incurred,  or  other  similar  contingencies. 

Allocation  of  Eeserves  by  Accounting  Department.  Realizing  the 
importance  of  setting  aside  separate  funds  for  reserve,  the  Board,  in 
its  accounting,  allocated  specific  reserves  as  follows:  "Industrial  Re- 
serve Fund  (Cash)"  $6,440.02,  "Industrial  Reserve  Investments"  $54,- 
255.69,  and  "Industrial  Reserve  Investments  (Special)"  $90,000.00,  mak- 
ing total  allocated  reserves  of  $150,695.71.  This  covers  the  $98,335.00 
liability  which  we  have  set  up  for  outstanding  compensation  claims  and 
$52,360.71  of  the  contingency  reserve.  The  setting  aside  by  the  Board 
of  specific  funds  for  the  reserve  is  to  be  commended. 

11.    PRElVnUMS. 

In  its  provision  for  insurance  under  Plan  Three  the  law  specified 
certain  premium  rates  for  certain  occupations  which  were  considered 
as  hazardous,  and  a  rate  for  all  other  occupations.  These  classifica- 
tions and  rates  are,  however,  subject  to  change  by  the  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Board.  Instead  of  a  provision  for  dividends  payments  the  Act 
provides  for  omission  of  the  monthly  assessments  when  not  needed  to 
maintain  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund. 

The  Compensation  Provision  of  the  law  went  into  effect  July  1st, 
1915.  The  first  assessment  in  1915  was  as  of  July  1st,  and  was  at  the 
authorized  rate  based  on  three  months'  payroll.  The  next  assessment 
was  in  November,  based  on  one  month's  payroll.  In  1915,  therefore, 
there  were  collected  assessments  for  four  months'  payroll-  or  one-third 
of  a  year's  assessments.  During  1916  there  were  collected  assessments 
for    four    months.      During    1917,    1918    and    1919,    there    were    collected 


Surface   plant  of   the    Southern   4  i....^.-    i. 
Mining   District,    Deer  Lodge   County. 


(.now   closed   down),    in   Georgetown 
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premiums  based  on  one-half  the  yearly  payroll.  Although  the  assess- 
ments are  collected  at  Intervals  throughout  the  year,  the  payroll  is 
corrected  December  31st,  for  the  entire  calendar  year  and  the  premium 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  fraction  of  the  whole  year's  payroll.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  is  evidently  working  out 
as  equitably  to  the  insured  as  the  dividend  method  with  considerably 
less  expense  than  is  involved  in  the  accurate  apportionment  of  divi- 
dends. 

The  three  obvious  requirements  of  correct  premiums  are,  first,  that 
they  shall  be  adequate;  second,  that  they  shall  not  be  excessive,  and 
third>  that  they  shall  be  properly  distributed  among  the  different  classes 
of  insured  according  to  their  relative  hazards. 

1.  Adequacy  of  Rates.  The  fact  that  the  total  premiums  collected 
are  enough  more  than  the  incurred  losses  to  furnish  a  substantial  con- 
tingency reserve,  is  evidence  that  the  premiums  in  total  have  in  the 
past  been  adequate.  The  total  premiums  collected  are  only  about  40 
per  cent  of  what  would  have  been  collected  if  the  manual  rate  in  use 
by  insurance  companies  had  been  charged.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  manual  rate  is  excessive.  Neither  does  it  indicate  that  the  fund 
rate  is  inadequate.  As  the  manual  rate  is,  however,  recognized  as 
scientifically  computed  on  the  combined  experience  of  a  large  number 
of  companies,  it  is  important  to  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
premiums  of  the  fund  can  be  lower  and  still  be  adequate. 

The  greatest  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  premiums  paid 
into  the  State  fund  do  not  have  to  provide  for  any  expenses  whatever, 
the  entire  premium  being  used  for  claim  payments  only.  The  State 
of  Montana  considers  that  the  advantage  of  the  Compensation  Law  to 
the  general  public  is  sufficient  to  justify  paying  the  administration 
expense  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State  Treasury.  Although  this 
expense  has  been  small  as  to  the  State  fund,  the  expenses  of  operating 


One   of   the   floors   of  the   concentrating   mill   of   the    Shields   and   Ironside   Mine 
showing    Wilfly    Concentrating    Tables    in    operation. 
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Portion  of  plant  of  the  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  located  near 
Broadwater,  2  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Helena.  This  company  is  the  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  brick  and  clay  products  of  all  kinds  in  the  state. 


an  insurance  company  are  considerably  greater.  Commissions  to  agents 
for  procuring  new  business  is  one  of  the  heaviest  elements  of  company 
expense.  The  cost  of  investigation  and  settlement  of  claims,  taxes, 
salaries  to  officers  and  employees,  traveling  expenses,  supplies  and  ad- 
vertising are  some  of  the  many  elements  of  expense  which  insurance 
companies  have  to  provide  for  in  their  premiums.  Stock  companies 
have  also  to  provide  for  a  reasonable  profit  to  stockholders.  In  the 
calculation  of  the  manual  rate  for  Montana,  44  per  cent  of  the  gross 
rate  is  for  such  expenses,  none  of  which  enter  at  all  into  the  premiums 
chargeable  by  the  fund.  Another  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  the 
premiums  actually  charged  by  the  companies  differ  from  the  manual 
rates  because  of  their  system  of  merit  rating,  which  results  in  a  net 
reduction  of  total  premiums  collected.  In  fact  10.9%  ■  of  the  manual 
rate,  exclusive  of  the  expense  element,  is  to  counteract  this  reduction 
in  total  premiums  caused  by  schedule  and  experience  rating.  This  is 
another  factor  which  does  not  at  present  enter  into  the  fund  premium. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  premiums  collected  into  the  fund  are 
not  unreasonably  lower  than  that  portion  of  the  manual  premiums 
which  is  intended  to  cover  the  same  elements  as  are  involved  in  the 
fund  premium. 

While  the  premiums  collected  have  proved  adequate  in  the  past, 
their  continued  adequacy  is  subject  to  certain  elements  which  tend  to 
increase  the  rates  of  any  workmen's  compensation  insurance.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  compensation  claims  to  increase  with  the  time  the 
law  has  been  in  effect  in  greater  proportion  than  the  payroll  exposures, 
due  partly  to  the  increased  familiarity  of  the  employees  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  to  a  gradual  change  in  their  attitude  as  to  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  benefits.  The  increasing  pressure  of  industrial 
activity  also  tends  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  accidents.  The 
manual  rate  includes  a  loading  for  both  of  these  elements.  While  the 
State  fund  method  of  assessments  makes  it  somewhat  more  adaptable 
to  changing  conditions,  it  is  nevertheless  well  to  bear  these  items  in 
mind  in  considering  the  premiums  that  will  be  necessary. 
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Another  element  affecting  future  premiums  is  that  of  changes  in 
the  law  as  to  compensation  allowances.  In  1919  the  Montana  law  was 
amended,  increasing  the  maximum  weekly  compensation  25  per  cent. 
As  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees  receive  the  maximum,  this 
change  in  the  law  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  the  insurance. 

At  present  the  Board  assesses  only  on  the  basis  of  every  alternate 
month.  It  would,  however,  undoubtedly  be  justified,  before  long,  in 
omitting  at  least  one  less  assessment  per  year,  not  because  of  any  in- 
adequacy of  assessments  in  the  past,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  compensation  payments,  due  to  change  in  the  law 
and  other  changes  of  the  nature  of  those  mentioned. 


/ 


P 


One  of  the  grain  elevators  of  the  Montana  Eelevator  Company,  located  at 
Lewistown,  in  Fergus  County.  This  company  operates  40  elevators  that' 
have  an  average  capacity  of  35,000  bushels  each.  The  capacity  of  the  entire 
battery  of  elevators  operated  by  this  company  is  something  over  one  and 
one-half    million    bushels. 
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Plant  of  the  Bozemaii  CanuiiiK  Company  located  in  Gallatin  Countv'.  'i'liis 
plant  has  an  annual  capacity  of  40,000  cases  of  canned  goods  with  peas 
as  its  present  specialty.  The  peas  are  grown  under  contract  with  the 
farmers  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  factory  in  the  Gallatin  valley.  During  the 
active  season  from  20  to  30  men  are  employed  with  20  women  in  the  factory. 


2.  Premiums  Collected  Not  Too  Large.  It  is  evident  from  the 
above  financial  statement  that  the  assets  over  the  incurred  liabilities 
provide  a  contingency  reserve  which,  w^hile  ample,  is  nevertheless  not 
out  of  proportion  to  the  fund  itself,  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  payroll  is  mining  industries  in 
which  the  possibility  of  catastrophe  is  greater  than  in  the  majority  of 
occupations.  Where  the  catastrophe  hazard  is  not  reinsured,  a  fair 
sized  reserve  is  essential  to  any  plan  of  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance, and  the  contribution  for  the  reserve,  instead  of  payment  of 
reinsurance  premiums,  should  be  of  advantage  to  the  insured.  The 
assets  are  well  invested  and  it  is  proper  that,  during  the  years  when 
losses  are  light,  there  shall  be  accumulated  a  reasonable  amount  to  be 
used  later  when  the  losses  are  unusually  heavy  through  catastrophe  or 
other  contingency.  We  believe  it  is  apparent  that  while  the  total  pre- 
miums collected  thus  far  have  been  large  enough,  they  have  not  been 
too  large,  and  that  while  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  contingency  re- 
serve increase  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  payroll  exposure, 
it  is  important  that  the  premium  should  continue  sufficient  not  only 
to  maintain,  but  to  gradually  increase,  the  present  amount  of  contin- 
gency reserve. 

3.  Distribution  of  Rates  as  to  Industries.  The  law  classifies  the 
industries  under  the  State  insurance  plan  into  twenty-seven  different 
classes  with  rates  varying  from  one-half  of  one  per  centum  to  ten  per 
centum  of  the  payroll.  When  the  Act  was  passed,  workmen's  compen- 
sation insurance  was  new  in  the  United  States,  and  rates  were  neces- 
sarily based  as  much  on  judgment  as  on  statistics.  It  was  recognized 
that  changes  in  rates  would  have  to  be  made  when  more  complete  sta- 
tistics became  available,  and  the  Board  was  therefore  given  entire  au- 
thority to  change  both  the  classification  of  industries  and  the  premium 
rates  of  the  classes.  That  this  provision  for  change  was  necessary  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  all  workmen's  compensation  insurance  or- 
ganizations have  since  had  to  considerably  modify  their  rates  and  clas- 
sifications on  the  basis  of  subsequent  statistics. 
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Since  the  premiums  not  only  should  be  sufficient,  in  total,  to  cover 
the  losses,  but  also  should  bear  approximately  the  same  relation  as  the 
relative  hazard  of  the  different  industries,  the  Board  has  realized  the 
importance  of  this  matter  of  rerating  and  reclassification,  and  has  exer- 
cised its  authority  in  making  certain  changes  in  the  statutory  classifi- 
cations. These  changes  have  consisted  principally  in  transferring  in- 
dustries from  one  statutory  class  to  another  and  in  classifying  into 
the  existing  statutory  classes  additional  industries  not  specified  in  the 
original  act.  The  number  of  rate  classifications  has  not  been  increased 
and  there  is,  of  course,  a  limit  beyond  which  refinements  in  differences 
of  rates  are  not  practicable.  The  number  of  subdivisions  that  is  justi- 
fied depends  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  payroll  exposure.  When  the 
law  of  averages  will  not  apply  in  individual  industries,  similar  indus- 
tries have  to  be  averaged  together  and  part  of  the  premiums  of  those 
Industries  with  under-average  losses  applied  to  the  payment  of  over- 
average  losses  of  less  fortunate  industries.  This  is  in  harmony  with 
the  principle  of  insurance  and  simply  extends  to  similar  industries  the 
same  principle  as  exists  in  the  case  of  several  employers  in  the  same 
industry.  Too  great  refinements  also  result  in  a  greater  increase  in 
administration  expense  than  is  justified  by  the  difference  in  rates.  The 
State  administers  the  fund  without  cost  to  the  insured  and  so  long  as 
the  rates  continue  materially  less  than  could  be  had  elsewhere,  it  is 
entirely  justifiable  that  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  industries  of  slightly 
varying  hazards  are  charged  equal  rates. 

The  Board  has  therefore  been  concerned  not  with  the  establishing 
of  additional  rate  classes,  but  with  the  problem  of  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  such  rate  differences  as  are  maintained,  so  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  relative  hazards  of  the  industries.  While  relative  hazards  may 
be  estimated,  to  some  extent,  simply  by  use  of  the  judgment,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  compare  the  proportionate  losses  actually  experienced  by 
the  industries  and,  unless  the  payroll  exposures  are  very  large,  re- 
course must  also  be  had  to  outside  sources. 

To  facilitate  the  Board's  analysis  of  the  relative  costs  of  the  va- 
rious industries,  we  have  prepared  a  table  showing  by  industries  the 
comparison  of  earned  premiums,  incurred   claims,  contribution   to   con- 


Plant  of  the  Great  Falls  Mattress  Company,  located  in  the  city  of  Great 
Falls.  The  plant  employs  from  20  to  30  men  and  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing,   a  new  industry   in   the   state. 
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tingency  reserve,  ratio  of  contingency  reserve  to  premiums  and  to  $100 
payroll,  amount  of  claims  per  $100  payroll,  premiums  charged  per  $100 
payroll,  and  the  corresponding  manual  rate,  for  Montana,  of  the  Na- 
tional Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau.  Inasmuch  as  the  pay- 
roll exposures  do  not  now  permit  adjusting  future  rates  upon  the  past 
experience  of  the  industries  it  is  entirely  legitimate  to  assume  for  the 
present  that  the  relative  hazard  will  in  general  be  similar  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  difference  in  the  manual  rates,  and  later  when  conditions 
warrant,  to  modify  these  assumptions  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
experience  of  the  fund.  From  the  attitude  of  the  Board  on  the  matter 
of  rate  adjustments  we  are  confident  that  the  premiums  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  industries  as  closely  as  practicable  in  accordance 
with  the  comparative  hazard. 


III.    AD^nNISTEATION. 

The  administration  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  placed  by  the  law  in  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
The  duties  are  very  broad  and  yet  the  work  has  been  accomplished 
with  remarkable  economy.  It  is  our  understanding  that  somewhat  less 
than  half  of  the  Board's  time  is  devoted  to  the  State  fund  insurance 
plan,  the  balance  being  required  in  connection  with  the  other  two  plans 
of  in'surance  and  general  work  of  administration.  The  administration 
of  the  State  fund  insurance  includes,  in  addition  to  collection  of  pre- 
miums which  has  already  been  discussed,  the  settlement  of  compen- 
sation claims,  keeping  the  necessary  records  and  accounts,  and,  in 
common  with  the  other  two  plans  of  insurance,  the  inspection  of  in- 
dustries. 

Settlement  of  Claims.  An  examination  of  the  compensation  claims 
shows  that  despite  the  extremely  low  cost  to  the  employees  the  Board 
has  been  very  fair  and  liberal  in  Its  claim  settlements.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  all  compensation,  other  than  medical  and  hospital  service  or 
specific  compensation,  shall  be  paid  monthly.  It  also  provides  for  a 
waiting  period  of  two  weeks  after  the  injury,  during  which  allowance 
is   for   only  medical    and   hospital    service.      "The   provision    for  monthly 


Zinc    concentrator    owned    by    the    Jib    Mining    Company,     located    at    Basin, 
Jefferson    County.      This    plant    has    treated    very   profitably    60,000    tons    zinc 
tailings   and    a   like   amount    of   copper    tailings.      Plant   closed    temporarily. 
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Milling-  plant  of  the  New  York-Montana  Testing  and  Engineering  Company, 
located  two  miles  west  of  the  City  of  Helena.  The  plant  has  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  100  tons. 


payments  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  each  payment  is  for  one 
month's  compensation,  thereby  making  the  date  of  the  first  compensa- 
tion payment  to  the  beneficiary,  in  case  of  fatality,  four  weeks  after 
the  accident,  and  in  case  of  disability  six  weeks  after  the  injury.  Such 
matters  as  the  length  of  waiting  period  before  compensation  payments 
commence,  and  the  frequency  or  amount  of  such  payments,  are  matters 
of  policy  to  be  determined  by  the  legislators,  and  no  special  technical 
knowledge  is  required  for  such  determination.  Any  arguments  as  to 
either  maintaining  or  changing  the  law  in  this  respect  would,  there- 
fore, be  out  of  place  in  this  report,  the  function  of  the  examination  be- 
ing to  ascertain  that  settlements  are  being  made  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible in  accordance  with  the  law.  Examination  of  the  files  indicates 
that,  except  for  occasional  delays  by  circumstances  for  which  the  Board 
is  not  responsible,  the  first  compensation  payment  is  made  promptly  at 
the  end  of  the  four  or  six  weeks.  Subsequent  monthly  payments  are 
being  made  on  the  day  prior  to  the  end  of  each  four  weeks  in  order 
that  the  payee  may  actually  receive  the  amount  on  the  day  due.  The 
Board  occasionally  makes  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  commuted 
value,  instead  of  in  monthly  payments,  but  only  when  it  is  plainly  evi- 
dent that  it  will  be  of  decided  advantage  to  the  payee. 

The  forms  and  procedure  required  by  the  Board  preliminary  to 
claim  payments  are  complete  and  yet  not  more  technical  than  is  de- 
manded from  a  legal  standpoint.  In  all  cases  examined  it  was  evidently 
the  disposition  of  the  Board  not  to  insist  on  technicality  at  the  expense 
of  practical  fairness.  Appeals  can  be  taken  from  the  awards  to  the 
proper  court.  It  is  indicative  of  the  fairness  of  the  awards  under  the 
State  fund  insurance  that  no  appeals  have  been  taken  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Board. 

Accounts  and  Records.  Although  we  did  not  make  a  detailed  audit 
of  the  fund  accounts,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  system  of  ac- 
counting. The  accounts  are  complete  and  well  kept,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  Accountant,  who  is  a  certified  public  accountant 
with  several  years'  experience  in  public  auditing. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Fund  and  the  Industrial  Administrative 
Fund  are  kept  in  the  same  set  of  books  but  are  kept  entirely  distinct. 
Premium  collections  are  distributed  from  the  income  rgister  into  the 
"Industry  Fund  Ledger"  according  to  the  class  and  subdivision   of  the 
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industry.  Compensation  payments  are  similarly  distributed  from  the 
disbursement  register  to  the  industry  fund  ledger.  The  total  premiums 
and  compensation  payments  are  carried  forward  cumulative  from  year 
to  year.  The  interest  accumulations  are  recorded  for  the  entire  fund 
without  division  as  to  industry.  A  statement  is  drawn  off  each  month 
showing  the  balance  in  each  industry,  as  well  as  a  general  statement 
for  the  entire  fund,  on  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  basis. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  accidents,  analyzed  according  to 
kind  of  compensation  and  class  of  industry.  Other  statistical  records 
have  been  contemplated  which,  partly  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
small  exposure  and  partly  in  the  interest  of  economy,  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  deferred. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  complete  and 
readily  accessible  files  and  records  are  kept  of  all  accidents  and  claims. 
A  register  is  kept  of  the  accidents  as  they  are  reported.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  a  list  of  the  reported  outstanding  claims  is  made  up 
from  the  files,  and  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  estimates  of  claim  re- 
serves. 

Inspections.  The  law  gives  the  Board  very  broad  authority  with 
reference  to  inspection  of  places  of  employment  in  hazardous  occupa- 
tions, and  power  also  of  prescribing  proper  safeguards  and  other  means 
of  protection.  The  Board  requires  very  complete  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors upon  standard  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose.  Careful  rec- 
ords are  kept  of  the  condition  of  the  plants  and  if  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, prompt  steps  are  taken  to  compel  compliance.     Each  mine  is  In- 


Hydro-electric  power  plant,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Missoula  Light  & 
Water  Company,  located  on  the  Missoula  River  near  Milltown,  7  miles  east 
of  the  City  of  Missoula.     The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  3,000  H.   P. 
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spected  two  or  three  times  each  year  by  the  mining  Inspectors,  and 
other  industries  including  all  hydraulic  or  electrically  constructed 
plants  are  inspected  by  the  Board.  While  these  inspections  are  part  of 
the  general  duties  of  the  Board  outside  of  the  State  fund  they  never- 
theless are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  fund  as  they  operate  to 
materially  reduce  the  number  of  compensation  claims. 

The  members   of  the  Board  are  as  follows: 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD. 

A.  E.   Spriggs,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Geo.   P.   Porter,   State   Auditor   and  Commissioner   of   Insur- 
ance. 

"W.   J.    Swindlehurst,    Treasurer   of   the   Board   and   Commis- 
sionre  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

The  State  Auditor,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  They  receive  no  compensation  for 
serving  on  the  Board  in  addition  to  their  salaries  as  Auditor  and  as 
Commissioner.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  has  direct  supervision  of  the  entire  administration  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

The  present  Chairman  has  occupied  the  position  since  the  law  first 
went  into  effect.  His  many  years  of  industrial  experience  both  as  em- 
ployee and  employer,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  industrial  condi- 
tions throughout  the  State,  have  undoubtedly  been  important  factors  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration.  An  illustration  of  the  value  of  this 
experience  is  where  the  Board  is  called  upon  to  act  as  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration, as  between  the  insurance  company  and  compensation  claimant, 
or  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Both  parties  are  largely  ben- 
efited in  this  way  by  saving  of  litigation  expenses,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  Board's  decision  is  apparently  often  due  largely  to  the  confidence 
of  both  the  employer  and  employee  in  the  Chairman's  ability  to  con- 
sider the  matter  from  their  point  of  view. 

The  Board  has  appointed  as  Secretary  Mr.  G.  G.  Watt,  and  as 
Chief  Accountant,  Mr.  R.  S.  McAllister.  These  two,  and  six  clerical 
assistants,  make  up  the  entire  office  force,  which  is  a  very  economically 
sized  force  for  the  amount  of  work  involved. 


Head  frame  of  one  of  the  properties   of  the   Legal   Tender  Consolidated   Mines 
Company,    showing    sacks    of   ore    ready    for   shipment. 
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The  law  provides  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  shall  be  bonded 
for  not  less  than  $25,000,  nor  more  than  $100,000,  and  that  the  other 
members  shall  each  be  bonded  for  $10,000.  The  Treasurer  is  at  present 
bonded  for  the  amount  of  $25,000,  and  the  other  members  for  $10,000 
each.  The  Board  also  carries  bonds  of  $1,000  on  each  of  the  employees. 
Throughout  the  entire  examination  the  evidences  of  efficiency  in  ad- 
ministration were  apparent.  No  criticisms  are  to  be  made  and  al- 
though we  were  enabled  to  make  certain  constructive  suggestions  to 
the  Board  as  to  details  of  operation,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  with 
the  previously  mentioned  table,  the  condition  of  the  fund  was  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

As  previously  stated,  the  law  provides  that  the  expense  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund  be  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State. 
This  also  is  a  matter  of  public  policy  for  the  determination  of  the  legis- 
lature, aside  from  any  technical  considerations.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  necessary  appropriations  strictly  for  the  insur- 
ance fund  have  been  comparatively  insignificant  and  that  the  expenses 
have  been  kept  so  very  low  that  even  if  the  fund's  share  of  the  ex- 
penses were  added  to  the  premiums,  the  increase  in  the  rates  would 
be  so  slight  they  would  still  be  very  much  less  than  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  Since  the  administration  expenses  in  connection  with  all 
three  plans  of  insurance  are  largely  in  common,  it  is  necessary,  in  as- 
certaining the  administration  expense  of  the  State  fund  insurance,  to 
pro  rate  a  part  of  the  general  overhead  expenses.  A  careful  analysis 
shows  that  the  expense  chargeable  exclusively  to  the  fund  would  be 
only  about  three  per  cent  of  the  earned  premiums.  This  is  remarkably 
low,  and  especially  so  considering  the  very  low  premiums  with  which 
it  is  compared.  If  the  expense  ratio  were  based  on  the  usual  premium 
rates,  it  would  be  only  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  the  fund  is  competitive,  the  ex- 
pense ratio  as  a  rule  being  more  for  competitive  than  for  non-competi- 
tive funds.  Considering  all  these  facts,  the  administration  expenses  of 
the  Montana  State  insurance  fund  are  seen  to  be  unquestionably  lower 
than  those  shown  in  the  published  reports  of  any  other  similar   funds. 


Entrance  to  Crystal  Quartz  Mine,  located  in  Cataract  ^Gulcli,  Jefferson  County. 
This  photograph  was  taken  May  1st  last,  and  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
snowfall  in  that  locality  the  past  winter.  The  Crystal  Mine  has  a  flattering 
record  of  production  to  its  credit  and  promises  under  present  prices  of  cop- 
per and  silver  to  add  materially  to  the   state's   production   of  minerals. 
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This  examination  shows  conclusively  that  the  State  fund  insurance 
plan  is  being  conducted  successfully  and  upon  a  sound  basis.  The 
principle  of  State  workmen's  compensation  insurance  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable. As  the  law  compels  some  form  of  insurance  for  a  definite 
amount  fixed  by  the  payroll,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  State  should  pro- 
vide means  of  insurance  at  as  low  cost  as  possible,  and  although  State 
insurance  is  not  compulsory  in  Montana,  the  very  fact  that  insurance 
of  some  form  is  required,  coupled  with  the  low  cost  of  the  State  in- 
surance, obviates  the  necessity  of  soliciting  insurance.  This  distinction 
undoubtedly  partly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  while  State  insurance 
has  proved  unsuccessful  as  to  other  forms  of  insurance,  it  has  been  so 
successful,  as  to  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  when  competently 
supervised. 

Tested  by  the  strictest  actuarial  requirements,  the  fund  is  unques- 
tionably solvent  with  assets  sufficient  to  provide  an  ample  contingency 
reserve  over  and  above  all  incurred  liabilities.  The  assets  are  well  in- 
vested in  safe  securities  yielding  good  rates  of  interest. 

The  premiums  charged,  while  extremely  low,  have  nevertheless  been 
entirely  adequate,  the  only  reasons  for  possible  slight  increase  in  as- 
sessment rates  being  recent  changes  in  law  as  to  compensation  allow- 
ances, and  other  causes  operating  to  increase  compensation  claims  in 
general.  The  attention  which  the  Board  is  giving  the  matter  of  proper 
classification  of  industries  gives  assurance  that  the  rates  will  be  equit- 
ably distributed  as  to  relative  hazards. 

The  settlement  of  claims  are  liberal  and  equitable,  and  payments 
are  made  promptly  in  accord  with  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
books,  files  and  records  are  all  well  kept.  The  general  management 
of  the  fund  is  unusually  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  extremely  eco- 
nomical. The  ratio  of  the  expense  of  administration  to  the  insurance 
in  force  is  extraordinarily  low,  and  is,  without  doubt,  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  similar  fund.  The  State  Industrial  Accident  Board  is  to 
be  commended  for  this  efficiency  and  economy  of  its  administration. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  very  courteous  co-operation  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Board  in  the  course  of  this  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  J.   HAIGHT,   F.   A.    I.   A., 

Consulting  Actuary. 

E.   L.   MARSHALL,   F.  A.   I.   A., 

Associate. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  LEGISLATIVE 
INVESTIGATION  COMMITTEE. 

During  the  last  regular  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
a  special  joint  investigation  committee,  comprising  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  a  like  number  from  the  House,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  conduct  and  record  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  State  Government.  Following  weeks  of 
investigation  the  joint  committee  reported  its  findigs  to  the 
Legislature,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  herewith 
that  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  this  department: 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD. 

It  is  probably  entirely  within  the  truth  to  say  that  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  the  State  government  that  does  more  valuable  and  efficient 
work,  or  that  is  characterized  by  more  energetic  and  economical  man- 
agement than  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  The  mass  of  labor  per- 
formed each  day  by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  employees  en- 
gaged in  that  department,  the  industry,  intelligence  and  harmony  that 
mark  each  day's  operations  splendidly  demonstrate  the  value  of  firm 
and  efficient  management. 

■  The  Board  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  A.  E.  Spriggs,  by 
Governor  Stewart,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  he,  with  the  State 
Auditor  and  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  ex-officio  members,  constitute 
the  Board.  The  Chairman  is  the  only  salaried  member.  The  Board 
selected  a  Secretary  and  also  a  Chief  Accountant  or  Actuary  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $175.00  per  month  each,  and  later  a  File  Clerk  at  $125.00  per 
month  and  later  two  stenographers  at  $100.00  per  month  each,  which 
force  was  increased  as  the  work  justified  until  now,  drawing  near  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  the  Board  employs  in  addition 
to  those  above  mentioned  a  Payroll  Clerk,  a  Statistician  and  Book- 
keeper, each   at  $100.00   per  month,  making  a  total  monthly   payroll   of 


Cyanide  milling  plant  of  the  Golden  Messenger  Mining  Company  located  at 
York,  Lewis  and  Clark  County.  Mine  and  mill  operated  by  electricity  gen- 
erated by  the   company's   own  water  power  plant. 
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$975.00,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  Chairman's  salary  of  $333.00  it 
makes  a  total  of  approximately  $1,300.00  per  month,  or  a  little  over 
$15,000.00  per  year,  which  is  said  to  be  the  lowest  employees'  payroll 
oi  any  Industrial  Accident  Board  in  the  United  States,  charged  with 
work  of  similar  nature  to  that  of  the  Montana  Board. 

The  work  done  by  this  Board  is  peculiar  in  its  exclusiveness,  and 
does  not  overlap  or  conflict  in  any  particular  with  the  work  done  by 
any  other  department  of  the  State  government. 

Work  Well  Done. 

The  total  salary  expense  for  the  four  years  that  this  department 
has  been  in  existence  is  approximately  $58,000.00  and  $12,000.00  for 
printing,  with  postage  relatively  the  same  figure,  and  supplies  about 
$6,000.00,  with  a  traveling  expense  account  for  the  four  years  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount,  making  a  total  of  approximately  $93,- 
000.00  against  which  has  been  an  earning  made  in  inspection  fees  of 
approximately  $11,000.00,  leaving  an  average  net  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $20,000.00  per  year. 

The  Fifteenth  Legislative  Assembly  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  the  departments  of  boiler,  quartz  and 
coal  mine  inspection,  since  which  date  (about  twenty-three  months), 
286  quartz  mine  inspections  have  been  made  at  an  expense  of  approxi- 
mately $13,000.00,  and  198  coal  mine  inspections  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $8,500.00.  During  the  twenty-three  months  mentioned  4,700 
boiler  inspections  have  been  made  and  2,000  applicants  for  engineers' 
licenses  examined,  returning  in  fees  over  $55,000.00  at  an  expense  of 
about  $31,000.00,  leaving  a  net  profit  to  the  State  of  over  $24,000.00. 

Since  this  department  of  boiler  inspection  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  the  force  of  inspectors  has 
been  reduced  from  four  to  three,  yet  there  have  been  nearly  a  third 
more  boilers  inspected  than  was  the  case  when  four  men  were  doing 
the  work. 


Portion  of  surface  plant  of  Comet  Mine,  owned  and  operated  by  Montana  Con- 
solidated Copper  Company,  located  at  Comet  about  midway  between  Basin 
and  Koulder  in  Jefferson  County.  This  mine  has  a  depth  of  900  feet  and 
has  been  a  producer  for  many  years  with  a  production  of  something  over 
$12,000,000  in  lead  and  silver  ore  to  its  credit. 
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Law  Satisfactorj'. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  records  in  the  office  tliat  the  Compensation 
Law  is  proving  satisfactory,  as  out  of  22,984  cases  and  rulings  made, 
with  tlie  possible  exception  of  one  case  now  pending  which  the  attor- 
neys advise  will  be  appealed,  and  also  excepting  the  three  questions 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  an  agreed  statement  of  fact,  no  ap- 
peals have  been  made.  This  record  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  of  the 
other  states  operating  under  a  workmen's  compensation  law,  and  indi- 
cates that  the  Montana  Act  is  giving  general  satisfaction. 

Daily  and  Detailed  Reports  Required. 

This  department  has  inaugurated  and  is  using  a  very  useful  and 
complete  system  of  reports  that  employees  whose  duties  require  them 
to  travel  are  required  to  file  daily.  These  reports  show  the  daily 
whereabouts  of  each  employee,  the  exact  work  performed  and  the 
amount  of  mileage  or  railroad  fare  used  each  day,  the  money  paid  for 
bus  or  livery  hire,  the  price  paid  and  to  whom  paid,  for  each  meal  and 
the  total  expense  of  each  day's  operation  for  such  employee.  We  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  similar  daily  and  detailed  reports  be  required 
in  every  other  department  of  the  State  government. 

One  Mining  Inspector  Will  Do. 

We  desire  to  earnestly  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
one  of  the  two  quartz  mining  inspectors.  This  must  be  done  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  The  work  of  inspecting  the  quartz  mines  can  be 
done  in  safe  and  satisfactory  manner  by  one  inspector.  We  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  services  of  one  of  the  two  mining  inspectors 
may  be  disposed  of  at  once  without  impairing  the  public  service.  This 
action  will  represent  a  substantial   saving  annually. 


Ail-  Compressor  delivering  compressed  air  for  ventilation  purposes   underground 
in    tlie    Speculator    Mine,    Butte    district. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COMPENSATION 

As  enacted,  the  Montana  law  provided  a  schedule  of  com- 
pensation based  on  fifty  per  cent  of  the  employee's  wages 
governed  by  a  maximum  of  $10.00  per  week.  This  was 
changed  by  the  Legislature  of  1919  to  the  extent  of  raising  the 
maximum  limitation  from  $10.00  to  $12.50  per  week.  Consid- 
erable objection  is  still  directed  to  this  schedule  on  the  ground 
that  is  it  inadequate  on  account  of  the  maximum  limit  of 
$12.50  per  week,  which  critics  insist  means  that  the  actual 
schedule  is  not  to  exceed  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 
of  the  injured  workman's  wages,  and  that  the  weekly  maximum 
should  be  raised.  There  is  undoubtedly  merit  in  this  conten- 
tion. 

Of  the  forty-five  states  and  territories  having  compensa- 
tion laws,  eighteen  provide  for  the  same  scale  as  Montana 
while  thirteen  states  range  from  fifty-five  per  cent  to  sixty  per 
cent  with  the  remander  running  from  sixty-five  to  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the  wages.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  Montana  schedule  is  below  the  average.  No  state  has  a 
lower  schedule  although  seventeen  states  have  a  maximum 
limitation  under  that  of  Montana. of  $12.50  per  week  but  in 
those  states  the  prevailing  wage  scale  is  much  lower. 


Plant   of   Jefferson    Valley    Sugar    Company,    located    at    WTiitehall    in    Jefferson 
County.     Daily    capacity    500    tons. 
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Birdseye   view   of   surface    buildings    of   the   Little    Nell    Mine    located    in    Lump 
Gulch    near    Clancy,    Jefferson    County. 


The  most  potent  argument  in  favor  of  compensation  is 
that  maimed  Kmbs  and  ended  Kves,  due  to  accidental  injuries, 
representing  industry's  contribution  to  Hfe's  industrial  strug- 
gle, are  not  only  adequately  but  promptly  compensated  for 
upon  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  schedule  of  wage  loss. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  the  compensation  schedule  is  the 
most  vital  feature  of  a  compensation  law,  it  is  also  acknowl- 
edged that  an  essential  of  the  law's  operation  is  the  provision 
that  insures  prompt  payment  of  the  scale  or  rate  of  compensa- 
tion whatever  it  may  be.  This  vital  provision  for  Montana  law 
enjoys  to  the  fullest  extent. 

While  there  is  considerable  complaint  concerning  the  max- 
imum limitation  of  $12.50  per  week  which  results  in  automati- 
cally lowering  the  percentage  of  wages  paid  to  a  about  one- 
third,  there  is  little  complaint  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
schedule  provided  for  specific  injuries  such  as  the  loss  of  an 
arm,  leg,  eye,  or  other  member  of  the  body.  This  specific 
schedule  affords  satisfaction  and  compares  favorably  with  the 
schedule  existing  in  the  majority  of  the  compensation  states, 
as  it  is  in  excess  of  several  and  below  only  two.  Therefore,  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  compensation 
provisions  of  the  Montana  act  as  to  specific  injuries  is  about 
right  while  the  weekly  indemnity  disability  provision  should  be 
increased  by  raising  the  maximum  weekly  limitation. 
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MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

Adequate  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  service  for  in- 
jured workmen  constitutes  the  greatest  economy  connected 
with  the  operation  of  a  compensation  law.  It  is  cheaper  and 
far  better  to  pay  competent  physicians  and  surgeons  to  save 
lives  and  limbs  than  to  pay  compensation  therefor.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  very  best  service  ob- 
tainable is  by  all  odds  the  cheapest  even  though  it  costs  more 
than  what  is  ordinarily  recognized  as  good  service.  Secure 
the  best  doctor,  even  though  his  charge  may  be  higher  than 
others  not  enjoying  the  same  established  reputation. 

The  prevailing  custom  in  the  field  of  industrial  endeavor 
in  this  state  is  for  employers  and  physicians  or  hospitals  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  of  a  mutual  nature  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  men,  which  agreements  provide  for  hospital  and  medical 
service  for  sick  and  injured  employees. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  of  the  74,000  workmen  engaged 
in  hazardous  occupations  in  the  state  at  least  four-fifths  are 
protected  through  the  medium  of  hospital  contracts,  for  which 
they  pay  generally  $1.00  per  month  for  unlimited  hospital  and 
medical  service.    This  investment  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 


Surface  plant.  Free  Coinage  Mine,  of  the  Amalgamated  Silver  Mines  Company 
located  near  Clancy,  Jefferson  County.  Considerable  ore  has  been  shipped 
from  the  smelter,  averaging  115  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Property 
shipping   at   the   present   time,    employing   about    20    men. 
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is  the  best  they  can  possibly  make,  for  despite  the  fact  that 
they  pay  for  this  themselves,  thereby  relieving  the  em- 
ployer of  providing  first  aid,  they  are  amply  compensated  for 
the  expenditure  which  aggregates  in  the  course  of  each  twelve 
months  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  cost  of  accidental  injury  occurring  in  industry  repre- 
sents the  wage  loss  to  the  workmen  and  time  to  the  employer, 
plus  the  expense  of  medical  attention  during  the  period  of 
incapacity.  The  employer  stands  a  portion  of  the  wage  loss 
by  paying,  relatively  fifty  per  cent  of  the  wages  the  injured 
workman  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  the  accident  while  the 
injured  workman,  of  necessity,  stands  the  other  half.  Hence, 
the  additional  expense  of  medical  care  should  likewise  be  pro- 
portionately divided. 

Possibly  one  of  the  reasons  for  not  imposing  this  entire 
burden  of  medical  care  upon  the  employer  is  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  an  injured  workman  be  deprived  of  the 
motive  or  incentive  of  returning  to  work  when  he  is  physically 
able  to  do  so.  Therefore,  while  ample  provision  should  be  made 
to  care  for  the  expense  of  medical  service  it  should  not  be 
sufficient,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  account  the  loss  of  wages,  to  encourage  malin- 
gering in  any  form.  The  medical  and  hospital  provisions  of  the 
Montana  law  certainly  realize  this  very  desirable  objective. 


Old  smelting  and  concentrating  plant  of  Jib  Mining  Company,  located  at  Basin, 
Jefferson  County.  In  the  center  background  of  picture  is  the  shaft  house 
and  concentrator  of  the  Hope  Mine.  The  property  has  a  production  of  over 
two    million   dollars    to    its    credit. 
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The  employer  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy 
is  at  all  times  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  injured  workman 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  to  that  end  is  willing  to 
furnish  all  necessary  medical  service,  in  cases  where  the  em- 
ployee is  not  furnishing  it  himself  through  the  medium  of 
medical  and  hospital  contracts.  In  practically  all  instances  the 
medical  and  hospital  agreements  are  made  with  the  most 
prominent  practitioners  in  the  locality  where  the  operation 
exists,  thus  insuring  the  best  available  service. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  under  the  operation  of  the 
compensation  law  during  the  past  five  years  justifies  the' 
statement  that  the  honest,  capable,  conscientious  physician  is 
the  greatest  asset  of  the  law.  The  Board  can  cheerfully  bear 
witness  that  it  has  received  the  unqualified  moral  support  and 
professional  cooperation  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  the  state, 
and  hopes  that  it  can  continue  to  enjoy  that  all  powerful  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  objects  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  due  to  the  efficient  cooperation  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  state  coupled  with  the  confidence  of  the  board 
that  it  could  depend  upon  the  full  measure  of  assistance  from 


Concentrating    mill    of    the    Shields    and    Ironside    Mine.      Capacity    100    tons    of 
crude    ore    daily.      Concentrate    shipped   to    Customs    Smelter. 
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the  doctors  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy,  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  create  or  organize  a  medical  department  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

The  board  has  followed  the  custom  when  medical  aid  is  re- 
quired under  Plan  Three  to  consult  the  nearest  available  physi- 
cian and  thus  far  the  method  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
During  the  past  five  years  368  different  physicians  have  been 
consulted  and  have  rendered  service  to  injured  employees  at 
a  total  cost  of  $24,195.00.  This  expenditure  indicates  very 
clearly,  that  the  entire  amount  paid  to  all  these  different  physi- 
cians for  medical  service  rendered  injured  employees  under  the 
state  fund  plan  covering  the  entire  time  the  law  has  been  in 
operation,  would  not  have  been  enough  to  provide  the  expense 
of  a  medical  department  provided  over  by  one  selected  physi- 
cian. 
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Plant  of  the  Caird  Engineering  Works  located  in  the  city  of  Helena.  This 
company  manufactures  mining  machinery,  iron  and  brass  castings,  and 
carries  a  large  stock  of  transmission  machinery  and  structural  steel.  Em- 
ploys  from    25    to   30   men. 
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FOURTEEN  DAY  WAITING  PERIOD 

To  maintain  the  integrity  of  compensation  it  has  been 
necessary  to  impose  certain  restrictions,  chief  of  which  is  the 
waiting  period  of  two  weeks  immediately  following  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident  during  which  time  no  compensation  is 
allowed.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
length  of  this  waiting  period,  many  maintaining  that  two 
weeks  during  which  no  compensation  is  paid  other  that  the 
first  aid  medical  service  limited  to  $50.00  is  a  decided  and  un- 
just hardship  on  the  injured  workman  who  furnishes  his  own 
medical  service  through  the  medium  of  a  hospital  contract. 
This  contention  is  undoubtedly  true  and  possibly  the  law 
should  be  amended  by  reducing  this  period  to  one  week.  How- 
ever, the  experience  of  the  other  states  and  territories  has 
justified  practically  all  of  them  in  maintaining  a  waiting 
period  of  some  duration,  during  which  time  no  compensation 
is  paid,  the  definite  object  being  to  prevent  malingering. 

Oregon  and  Porto  Rico  are  the  only  jurisdictions  willing 
to  take  a  chance  by  having  no  waiting  period  of  any  kind.  In 
all  other  compensation  states  there  is  a  waiting  period  of  some 
kind,  during  which  no  compensation  is  paid.  The  fact  that  out 
of  the  forty-five  states  and  territories  operating  under  a  com- 


Mill  of  the  Montana  Lath  Company  located  at  Coram,  Flathead  County. 
Capacity  50,000  lath  per  day  produced  exclusively  from  Lodge  Pole  Pine 
timber,    employing    from    10    to    15    men. 
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Dam  Montana  Power  Company  across  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River  near 
Tliompson  Falls,  Sanders  County.  This  dam  is  of  the  concrete  gravity  type, 
1000  feet  long  and  35  feet  high.  The  total  head  of  the  power  house  is  50 
feet   where    30,000    K.W.'s    are    generated. 


pensation  law  thirteen  provide  a  two  weeks'  waiting  period  and 
seven  a  ten  day  period  and  twenty-two  one  week,  would  seem 
to  establish  the  wisdom  of  allowing  some  certain  length  of 
time  for  the  injury  to  develop  and  to  determine  if  it  justifies 
the  payment  of  compensation. 

The  experience  of  the  compensation  states  that  eliminated 
the  waiting  period  of  two  weeks  was  that  the  compensable  acci- 
dents increased  many  fold.  New  Mexico,  also  Colorado,  com- 
menced with  a  three  weeks  waiting  period  then  changed  to 
two  weeks,  which  is  now  the  case  with  New  Mexico,  but  Colo- 
rado changed  again  from  two  weeks  to  ten  days.  In  one  state 
the  experiment  of  eliminating  the  two  weeks  waiting  period 
showed  an  increase  in  accidents  which  was  four  fold.  Return- 
ing to  one  week  the  decrease  was  less  than  one-fourth.  This 
clearly  indicated  that  in  cases  where  there  are  only  a  few  days 
to  wait  on  the  part  of  the  injured  workman  before  receiving 
compensation,  the  temptation  to  linger  along  until  he  can 
realize  on  the  one-half  pay  for  a  few  days  or  a  week  is  too 
great  to  be  resisted.  These  experiments  also  establish  the 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  minor  accidents  require  only  from 
one  day  to  seven  or  eight  to  secure  recovery. 
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It  is  very  evident  that  if  we  are  to  accept  the  experience 
of  the  forty-two  states  and  three  territories  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government,  that  are  operating- under  compensation 
laws  at  the  present  time,  that  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  that 
a  waiting  period  is  necessary.  Therefore,  as  the  majority  of 
states  which  formerly  operatel  under  a  two  weeks  waiting  per- 
iod have  reduced  the  time  to  one  week  it  would  seem  as  though 
Montana  should  do  likewise ;  especially  in  view  of  the  preval- 
ence of  hospital  and  medical  service  contracts  paid  for  by  the 
men  themselves  which  renders  first  aid  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer unnecessary.  The  change  would  not  add  greatly  to 
the  employer's  burden.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  question 
for  determination  is  what  constitutes  a  proper  length  of  time 
for  an  injury  to  develop  and  determine  if  it  justifies  the  pay- 
ment of  disability  compensation.  As  the  experience  of  the 
majority  is  that  one  week  is  sufficient  it  would  be  well  for 
Montana  to  do  as  the  others  have  done  and  reduce  the  waiting 
time  to  seven  days. 


Portion  of  surface  plant  of  the  Angelica  Mining  Company,  located  near  Wickes 
in  Jefferson  County.  This  property  has  been  a  steady  producer  for  several 
years  and  promises  to  add  materially  to  the  mineral  production  of  the 
state.  At  present  the  product  is  shipped  direct  to  the  smelter  and  ag- 
gregates about  75  tons  per  day.  There  are  about  40  men  employed  above 
and  below  ground.     Concentrator  being  built. 
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EMPLOYERS  OPERATING  UNDER  THE  LAW 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  the  several  surveys  made  of 
the  employers  of  the  state  have  been  made  through  the  mails. 
The  first  survey  resulted  in  the  registration  of  830  employers, 
bringing  with  them  under  the  law  45,000  employees  when  the 
law  went  into  effect,  July  1st,  1915.  During  the  first  year  the 
list  increased  to  1,518  and  the  second  year  to  1,918  and  the  third 
year  1,964  and  the  fourth  year  1,970,  and  now  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  it  stands  at  2,376  active  members.  This  is  out  of  a 
total  who  have  applied  during  the  five  years  of  3,604,  of  which 
246  were  rejected  on  account  of  not  being  engaged  in  hazardous 
work  and  1,082  have  dropped  our  during  the  course  of  the 
five  years  on  account  of  retiring  from  business.  The  em- 
ployers who  cancelled  their  authority  to  operate  under  the  Act 
were  for  the  most  part  small  contractors,  who  having  finished 
their  contracts  had  no  further  use  for  protection  under  the 
law  and  therefore  withdrew. 

We  have  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  employers  of  the 
state  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  (just  past)  and  feel 
justified  in  stating  that  over  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those 
engaged  in  hazardous  occupations,  who  employ  a  force  of  three 
or  more  men,  are  under  the  Act.  The  canvass  of  the  employers 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are  over  1400  in  the  state  who 
have  only  one  or  two  men  working  for  them  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  convince  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  come  under 


Portion    of    surface    plant    of    the   Legal    Tender    Consolidated    Mines    Company, 
Clancy,    Jefferson   County.     Shaft   500   feet  deep. 
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One  of  the  gold  dredges  of  the  Corey  Placer  Mining  Company,  operating  in 
Alder  Gulch,  below  Virginia  City,  Madison  County.  This  dredge  has  a 
capacity  depth  of  55  feet  and  has  a  record  of  411,000  cubic  yards  per  month 
to  its  credit  at  a  depth  of  54  feet  at  a  cost  of  2.66  cents  per  yard.  This 
company  has  been  operating  several  dredges  in  the  famous  old  Alder  Gulch, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  recovered  many  millions  in  placer  gold  from  the 
old  diggings,  operated  so  successfully  in  '65  and  '66. 


the  protection  of  the  law,  regardless  of  the  number  of  men 
they  are  working.  They  apparently  cannot  be  satisfied  that 
it  is  just  as  important,  in  proportion,  to  be  protected  when  they 
have  one  man  working  for  them  as  when  they  have  one 
hundred. 

Among  the  employers  who  have  not  elected  the  protection 
of  the  law  on  account  of  working  small  forces,  are  found  the 
operators  of  grain  elevators  of  which  we  have  643  in  the  state 
(capacity  20,000,000  bushels)  employing  only  one  man  in  addi- 
tion to  the  manager  in  each  plant.  There  are  only  forty  grain 
elevators  under  the  Act.  There  are  also  198  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  state,  employing  each  from  one  to  two  men,  who 
have  not  seen  fit  to  take  advantage  of  the  law.  Also  many 
blacksmith  shops,  automobile  garages,  repair  shops,  carpenter 
shops,  paint  shops,  laundries,  cleaners,  small  machine  shops, 
bakeries,  slaughter  plants,  stock  yards,  lighting  and  power 
plants,  feed  mills,  and  saw  mills  which  it  is  apparently  impossi- 
ble to  convince  that  it  is  to  their  interest  and  advantage  to 
operate  under  the  protection  of  the  Act.  All  of  these  em- 
ployers have  been  urged  many  times  through  the  medium  of 
letters  to  protect  themselves  and  their  men  by  electing  the 
law.  As  time  goes  on  the  indifference  of  some  of  these  small 
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employers  is  being  overcome  and  they  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  protection  offered  by  the  Act.  Still  many  maintain  that 
as  they  have  only  one  man  working  for  them  it  is  not  worth 
while  bothering  with  the  proposition. 

All  the  employers  of  the  state  who  are  engaged  in  haz- 
ardous occupations  working  ten  men  or  more  are  under  the 
law  with  but  two  exceptions.  There  is  one  operator,  employing 
a  force  of  some  twenty  men,  who  steadfastly  refuses,  regard- 
less of  every  argument,  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act.  He  as- 
signs as  a  reason  for  declining  to  accept  the  law's  protection 
that  the  compensation  awards  are  excessive  and  that  it  cost 
him  less  to  either  settle  with  his  men  in  case  of  accident  or 
fight  their  claims  if  they  are  unreasonable  than  it  would  to 
pay  either  the  premium  charge  entitling  him  to  protection  or 
to  pay  the  compensation  direct  as  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  do  if  he  carried  his  own  risk  under  Plan  One. 

As  can  readily  be  appreciated  this  operator  has  been  for- 
tunate in  that  none  of  his  workmen  have  as  yet  suffered  an 
accident  of  any  moment.  When  it  occurs,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  it  does,  and  he  is  confronted  with  a 
damage  suit  where  he  will  be  unable  to  plead  any  of  the  so- 
called  common  law  defenses,  he  will  realize  his  mistake. 
Especially  will  this  be  true  when  he  finds  himself  powerless 
to  prevent,  through  the  ruling  if  the  court,  a  verdict  of  damages 
by  the  jury  in  any  amount  that  may  please  their  fancy. 


Portion   of  Mill  yard   of  the  W.   H.    Smead   Company,   lumber   manufacturers   of 
Missoula. 
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EMPLOYEES  PROTECTED  UNDER  THE  LAW 

While  the  record  of  the  department  is  not  absolutely  exact 
as  to  the  number  of  employees  under  the  different  plans  of  the 
Act,  the  survey  made  of  the  workmen  of  the  state  during  the 
month  of  June,  just  past,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ac- 
curately the  number  under  the  Act,  affords  as  close  an  approxi- 
mation as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

The  2,376  employers  who  are  actively  operating  under 
the  law  have  reported  a  total  of  69,622  employees.  These 
figures  of  necessity  are  made  up  principally  from  reports 
submitted  by  these  employers  at  the  time  they  filed  election 
to  operate  under  the  law  and  therefore  only  serve  in  those  in- 
stances to  furnish  the  number  of  employees  of  those  employers 
for  the  years  when  they  elected  the  Act.  Hence,  the  necessity 
for  distinct  and  independent  canvass  of  the  workmen  of  the 
state  under  the  Act,  which  as  stated  was  undertaken  last 
month. 

The  result  of  the  survey  undertaken  solely  to  determine 
the  number  of  employees  under  the  Act  is  hardly  open  to  dis- 
pute.    Every  caution  was  exercised  by  the  board  to  procure 


Plant  of  the  State  Lumber  Company,  located  near  Kalispell,  Flathead  County. 
This  plant  has  a  twenty-four  hour  capacity  of  300,000  feet  of  lumber  and 
employs   nearly   500   inen   in    the    mill   and   woods. 
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accurate  data  covering  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations  in  the  state  and  the  board  feels  safe  in 
estimating  from  the  information  received  that  the  number  now 
actively  under  the  Act  through  the  medium  of  the  2,376  em- 
ployers is  fully  74,000,  representing  something  over  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  laboring  men  of  the  state  who  are  engaged 
in  occupations  that  are  defined  by  the  Act  as  hazardous. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  74,000  men 
working  steadily  at  the  present  high  rate  of  wages  in  Montana, 
indicates  a  financial  background  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  pay- 
roll against  which  the  law  is  operating  of  approximately  ninety- 
five  million  dollars. 


Plant  of  the  Lauderdale  Shingle  Company  including-  mill,  barns,  cook-house, 
and  14  carloads  of  shingles  piled  in  the  yard.  This  plant  is  located  near  the 
boundary  line  of  Montana  and  Idaho  with  shipping  point  at  Cedar  Spur, 
Montana. 
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CHOICE  OF  THREE  PLANS  ALLOWED  EMPLOYEES. 

Except  as  to  public  corporations,  the  Montana  law  permits 
the  employer  to  select  from  three  plans,  under  any  one  of 
which  he  receives  all  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

In  providing  these  three  plans,  the  Legislature  evidently 
selected  from  the  various  compensation  states  the  very  best 
features  obtainable  to  the  end  that  the  employer  might  have 
just  as  wide  a  range  as  possible  in  selecting  the  medium 
through  which  he  could  best,  to  his  mind,  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  Compensation  Law. 

It  was  a  worthy  object,  well  realized  in  the  three  plans 
adopted,  which  cover  three  distinct  business  angles.  Each  of 
the  three  methods  is  exceedingly  comprehensive,  providing  as 
each  plan  does  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen  through  an 
entirely  different  channel,  subject  to  the  election  of  the  oper- 
ator. 

Governed  by  his  own  pleasure  the  employer  can  either 
carry  his  own  risk  under  Plan  One,  paying  the  compensation 
money  directly  to  his  injured  employees ;  or  if  this  does  not  ap- 
peal to  him  he  can  arrange  under  Plan  Two  with  an  insurance 
company  to  carry  his  risk  for  him  on  the  payment  of  a  prem- 
ium rate  to  be  agreed  upon  for  the  services  rendered ;  or  in 


Concentrator  Milling  Plant  of  the  Snow  Storm  Mines  Consolidated  Company, 
located  at  Troy  Lincoln  County.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  400  tons 
daily   and    the   company   employs    in    the    mine   and    mill   about    200    men. 
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case  neither  of  these  methods  appeals  to  him  then  he  can  elect 
Plan  Three,  carrying  his  risk  with  the  State  by  contributing 
to  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  a  small  amount  based  on  a 
percentage  of  his  payroll.  This  amount  is  governed  solely  by 
the  actual  cost  of  the  accidents  happening  to  the  employers 
operating  under  that  plan,  which  is  generally  referred  to  as 
the  "State  Fund  Plan." 

Each  of  the  three  methods  is  comprehensive  and  safe  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  Compensation  Act  from  every  pos- 
sible viewpoint.  To  the  employee  it  is  not  so  material  which 
plan  is  adopted  by  the  employer  because  in  either  event  he  is 
sure  of  his  compensation  money  regardless  of  the  plan  selected, 
although  he  seems  better  satisfied  with  the  State  Fund  Plan 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  employer,  aside  from  the  possi- 
ble sentiment  involved  in  carrying  his  own  risk  under  Plan 
One,  in  all  probability  determines  his  choice  of  the  other  plans 
on  the  basis  of  the  premium  cost  involved. 

The  experience  under  each  of  these  three  plans  for  the  past 
five  years  is  set  out  in  detail  in  the  pages  immediately  follow- 
ing including  the  cost  to  employers  as  well  as  the  services  ren- 
dered employees. 

The  comprehensive  detail  or  summary  of  employers  and 
employees  operating  under  each  plan,  also  accidents  occurring 
and  amount  of  compensation  paid ;  also  accident  cost  and  cost 
to  employer  under  each  of  the  three  plans ;  also  comparison  of 
accident  occurrence  and  cost  for  each  year  are  best  illustrated 
by  the  attached  table  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  de- 
partment to  July  1st,  1920. 
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STATE  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  FUNDS. 

Throughout  the  entire  country  organized  labor  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  state  fund  variety  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws,  as  indicated  by  the  publication  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"AMERICAN  LABOR  LJEGISLATIVE  REVIEW"  of  the  article 
by  Miles  M.  Dawson,  Consulting  Actuary  of  New  York  City, 
entitled  "State  Accident  Insurance  Funds  a  Demonstrated  Suc- 
cess in  America,"  from  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
in  part  as  follows : 

During  1919  I  was  engaged  in  official  investigations  of  the  state 
insurance  funds  for  workmen's  compensation  in  the  three  states  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yorli.  In  Ohio  the  fund  is  exclusive,  while 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  commercial  insurance  companies  are 
permitted  to  compete  against  the  state  funds.  The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations, therefore,  provide  an  excellent  basis  for  comparison  of 
the  records  being  made  by  the  two  types  of  public  workmen's  insur- 
ance— exclusive  state  funds  and  competitive  state  funds — with  private 
profit-taking  stock  companies.  The  findings  in  all  cases  present  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  superiority  of  state  funds,  particularly  the  ex- 
clusive fund,  over  commercial  insurance,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  employer  and  the  injured  employee. 

All  three  funds  thus  examined  were  found  to  be  in  sound  and  pros- 
perous condition.  Tested  by  correct  and  eve^  stringent  actuarial  stand- 
ards, they  possess  ample  surplus  over  all  liabilities,  immediate  and 
contingent.     Compared  with   stock  insurance  companies,   they   result   in 


Plant  Three  Forks  Portland  Cement  Company,  located  at  Hanover,  Fergus 
County.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  barrels  of  cement  per  month 
and   employs   about  125   men. 
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300  ton  combination  mill,  with  150  ton  capacity  slime  plant,  of  the  Barnes- 
King  Development  Company,  located  at  Gloster  in  the  Marysville  district, 
Lewis  &  Clark  County.  The  Gloster  property  was  one  of  the  eary  pro- 
ducers of  the  state  but  was  closed  down  for  many  years  until  taken  over 
by   the   Barnes-King   Development   Company   and    rehabilitated. 


savings  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  employers,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  most  certain  and  liberal  benefits  to  injured  work- 
ers and  their  families.  In  low  expense  of  management  they  set  new 
records,  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  for  all  carriers  of  workmen's 
compensation  insurance  throughout  the  world. 

Within  the  last  decade,  workmen's  compensation  laws  have  been 
adopted  by  forty-two  states,  by  Porto  Rico,  by  the  two  territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  by  the  federal  government  with  a  model  act  for 
its  million  civilian  employees,  leaving  only  six  non-industrial  states  in 
the  South  still  without  this  enlightened  form  of  social  insurance  pro- 
tection for  workers  against  industrial  accidents.  And  up  to  the  present 
time  no  less  than  sixteen  states  have  established  state  funds  to  provide 
compensation  insurance  at  cost.  What  do  the  facts  of  actual  experience 
in  the  United  States  now  prove? 

Keep  in  mind  the  '^acid  test"  fact  that  in  the  private  profit-taking, 
stock  insurance  companies,  doing-  a  non-mutual  business  in  this  field, 
the  ratio  of  management  expenses  to  premiums  constitutes  a  heavy 
bui'den  on  industry,  running  as  high  as  35  to  40  per  cent.  Compared 
with  that,  Norway's  10  per  cent  and  Sweden's  17  per  cent  appear  eco- 
nomical indeed.  But  state  funds  in  America  are  doing  vastly  better — 
even  better  than  the  most  sanguine  of  us  so  confidently  predicted  ten 
years  ago.  In  Washington,  where  the  first  state  fund  in  this  country 
was  established,  the  proportion  of  premium  receipts  taken  for  manage- 
ment expenses  dropped  lower  and  lower  until  it  beat  Norway's  record 
by  more  than  half.  The  Oregon  state  fund,  established  considerably 
later,  already  has  this  proportion  of  expense  down  to  7%%.  My  offi- 
cial investigation  of  the  three  state  funds  with  which  we  are  here 
specially  concerned  disclosed  a  still  greater  measure  of  success  in  Ohio 
and  very  low  ratios  even  when  the  state  fund  is  in  competition  with 
insurance  companies. 

How  great  the  economies  of  the  state  funds  were  found  to  be,  as 
contrasted  with  the  wastefulness  of  commercial  companies  (whose  com- 
missions to  agents  alone  amount  to  nV2'%  of  the  premiums  collected) 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following: 
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View  showing  a  portion  of  the  afternoon  shift  at  the  Leonard  Mine,  just  be- 
fore talking-  the  cages  to  descend  to  the  3,000  foot  level.  A  portion  of  the 
head  frame  is  visible,  showing  the  double  deck  cages  in  each  one  of  the 
three   compartments   of  the    shaft. 


Ratio   of  management 
expense  to  premiums 

Commercial    stock   insurance   companies 35-40% 

Pennsylvania   state   fund    (competitive) 9         % 

New    York    state    fund    (competitive).. 6.2      % 

Ohio    state    fund    (exclusive) 1.625% 

The  marvelous  record  in  Ohio,  where  the  expense  rate  in  the  state 
fund  is  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  expense  rate  in  stock  insurance 
companies,  thus  gives  first  place  in  economy  of  management  to  the  ex- 
clusive state  fund. 

As  to  the  net  cost  of  insurance  to  policyholders,  I  found  that  the 
exclusive  fund  in  Ohio  is  doing  the  best  for  industry  in  average  savings 
to  insured  employers  as  well  as  in  low  expense  of  management.  The 
New  York  state  fund  saves  policyholders  29  per  cent  of  the  premiums 
they  would  have  to  pay  commercial  insurance  companies;  the  saving  in 
the  Pennsylvania  fund  is  19  per  cent  (in  one  year  14%  per  cent)  for 
coal  mines  and  23%  per  cent  for  other  employers;  the  Ohio  fund,  where 
administrative  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  instead  of 
being  taken  from  premium  receipts,  makes  the  very  large  saving  to 
industry  of  at  least  35  per  cent.  These  figures  represent  total  savings 
to  industry  of  many  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

Altogether,  the  state  funds  for  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
are  shown  by  my  investigation  to  be  extraordinarily  successful.  They 
are  financially  sound;  they  are  operated  on  the  strictest  actuarial  prin- 
ciples; they  reduce  management  expenses  to  a  minimum.  They  have 
made  steady  progress,  even  under  competitive  conditions,  for  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  premium  receipts  of  the  fund  have  increased  from  $804,234 
in  1916,  to  $2,456,062  in  19LS,  and  in  New  York  from  $689,764  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1914,  to  $1,867,841  in  the  last  six  months  of  1918.     They 
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Canyon   Ferry   plant   of  the   Montana  Power   Company,    located   on   the    Missouri 
River,   17  miles  east  of  Helena.     This  plant  produces   7500  killowatts. 


permit  increasingly  liberal  benefits  for  injured  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. They  result  in  enormous  savings  to  industry.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  employers  who  are  insured  in  the  state  fund  haye  been  saved 
about  $4,000,000  in  four  and  a  half  years  over  and  above  what  it  would 
have  cost  had  the  same  insurance  been  carried  in  stock  insurance  com- 
panies; and  if  all  employers  in  this  state  insured  by  stock  companies 
had  placed  their  insurance  with  the  state  fund  they  would  have  saved 
during  the  same  period  the  very  large  sum  of  $18,000,000 — which,  of 
course,  would  have  represented  an  even  larger  saving  to  the  consum- 
ing public.  In  Ohio  the  exclusive  state  fund  has  saved  insured  em- 
ployers at  least  $15,000,000. 

Why,  then,  should  any  employer  still  resist  adoption  of  insurance 
exclusively  in  state  funds?  Perhaps,  to  some  extent,  because  of  "many 
men,  many  minds."  Partly,  also,  because  of  the  specious  but  active 
propaganda  of  an  interested  opposition  that  the  public  control  of  this 
essentially  public  function  is  an  "opening  wedge"  to  state  monopoliza- 
tion of  businesses  that  are  private.  There  may  even  be  some  distrust 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  governmental  agencies  in  conducting  such  an 
enterprise;  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  state  funds  has  been 
found  wholly  without  justification.  But  what  holding  back  still  remains 
on  the  part  of  employers  might  be  ascribed  largely  to  the  fixed  antag- 
onism of  some  manufacturers'  associations  to  legislative  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions — a  blind  opposition  apparent 
today  no  less  than  ten  years  ago  when  it  was  unsuccessfully  directed 
against  the  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation  laws.  And  then 
there  is  close  relationship,  business  and  otherwise,  between  many  em- 
ployers and  the   stock  insurance  companies. 

It  is  to  be  desired,  however,  that  in  certain  phases  of  management 
of  state  funds,  especially  in  claim  adjustments  and  accident  prevention, 
there  should  be  greater  participation  of  representatives  of  insured  em- 
ployers and  insured  workmen. 

Most  important  of  all,  these  investigations  show  the  superiority  of 
state  funds  over  commercial  insurance  companies  and  of  the  exclusive 
state  fund,  as  in  Ohio,  over  all  other  carriers.  That  is  the  finding  of 
most   immediate   and    direct    interest   to    employers,    employees    and    the 
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public.  The  failure  of  one  New  York  stock  insurance  company,  causing 
great  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  irremediable  distress,  has  empha- 
sized anew  the  interest  of  industry  as  well  as  the  public  interest  in  the 
public  administration  of  this  public  business  of  collecting  and  disburs- 
ing sums  required  for  protecting  the  working  population  against  suffer- 
ing and  destitution  due  to  industrial  accidents.  The  assurance  that 
such  protection  for  the  helpless  will  be  surely  and  promptly  forthcom- 
ing should  not  be  entrusted  to  private  profit-taking  corporations. 

The  author  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson,  the 
foremost  consulting  actuary  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  en- 
gaged to  investigate  the  state  fund  of  New  York  as  Counsel  and 
Actuary  by  Hon  J.  F,  Connor,  special  commissioner  appointed 
by  Governor  Smith  of  New  York.  His  investigation  of  the 
State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund  of  Pennsylvania  was  made 
by  engagement  with  the  State  Insurance  Board,  which  super- 
vises the  fund.  A  previous  examination  of  this  fund  was  made 
by  Mr.  Dawson  under  appointment  by  the  Auditor-General. 
His  investigation  of  the  Ohio  State  Insurance  Fund  was  sup- 
plementary to  that  made  by  E.  H.  Downey,  special  deputy 
insurance  commissioner  m  charge  of  workmen's  compensation 
insurance. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Dawson's  opinion  of  state  fund  insur- 
ance is  that  of  an  expert  and  is  entitled  to  large  weight.  We 
regret  that  space  forbids  the  reproducing  of  his  entire  article 
but  unfortunately  we  have  been  compelled  to  limit  our  quota- 
tions to  what  we  consider  the  salient  points  of  his  article  that 
would  appeal  to  those  interested  in  workmen's  compensation 
in  Montana. 


Comet    Concentrator    located    near    Comet    Mine    at    Comet,    Jefferson    County. 
This   mill  has   a  daily   capacity   o£  200   tons. 
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PLAN  ONE,  "EMPLOYERS'  SELF  INSURANCE." 

Self  insurance  by  employers,  which  is  authorized  under 
Plan  One  of  the  Montana  law,  is  in  operation  in  thirty-one  of 
the  compensation  states  and  permits  employers  to  carry  their 
own  risk  and  pay  compensation  directly  to  their  injured  work- 
men. The  only  factor  employed  to  determine  the  privilege  of 
self-insurance  is  the  financial  ability  to  pay  whatever  compen- 
sation is  likely  to  be  charged  against  him.  During  the  past  five 
years  ninety-nine  employers  elected  Plan  One,  of  which  number 
sixty-five  (employing  approximately  41,000  men)  qualified  to 
operate  under  the  plan. 

One  of  the  ninety-nine  employers  who  filed  application  to 
come  under  the  plan,  twenty-three  were  unable  to  satisfy  the 
board  as  to  their  solvency,  and  their  applications  were  return- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they  elect  to  operate  under 
one  of  the  other  plans.  These  rejected  employers  followed  the 
suggestion  offered  and  as  a  consequence  their  names  do  not 
appear  on  the  list  of  rejections  elsewhere  tabulated  in  this  re- 
port because  when  denied  admission  under  Plan  One,  they 
elected  either  Plan  Two  or  Plan  Three. 

Of  the  applications  filed  under  this  plan,  nine  were  denied 
because  the  occupation  the  employer  was  engaged  in  was  not 
''hazardous"  as  defined  by  the  Act.  Two  were  denied  admit- 
tance because  their  operations  were  conducted  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  within 
the  boundaries  of  Glacier  National  Park,  which  is  a  national 
reserve  under  federal  jurisdiction  as  to  compensation  matters. 
Of  those  operating  under  the  plan,  eighteen  employers  have 
been  required  to  furnish  security  in  the  form  of  guarantee 
bonds  for  the  payment  of  whatever  compensation  may  be 
charged  against  them. 

There  has  been  no  instance  since  the  law  has  been  in  oper- 
ation where  an  employer  who  has  been  permitted  to  carry  his 
own  risk  under  Plan  One  of  the  Act  has  failed  to  meet  all  of 
his  compensation  payments  promptly  when  due.  Nevertheless, 
the  board  has  felt  justified,  as  stated,  in  requesting  eighteen 
of  the  employers  who  elected  to  operate  under  this  plan  to  fur- 
nish security  that  all  compensation  payments  would  be  prompt- 
ly met  when  due  The  board  feels  satisfied  that  this  matter  is 
protected  in  such  a  way  that  no  injured  workman  will  ever 
lose  his  compensation  in  this  state  because  his  employer  has 
been  permitted  to  carry  his  own  risk. 
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During  the  five  year  period  ending  June  30th,  1920,  em- 
ployers operating  under  Plan  One  paid  compensation  in  the 
sum  of  $1,676,382.63.  This  amount  includes  $933,644.88  paid 
in  lump  sum  death  settlements  and  $40,730.26  paid  on  account 
of  burial  expenses.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  claims  pending 
or  awaiting  settlement  under  this  plan  indicates  an  amount 
aggregating  about  $95,000.00.  Adding  this  estimate  to  the 
amount  already  paid  makes  a  total  of  $1,771,382.63,  as  repre- 
senting the  compensation  liability  for  the  five  years  under  this 
plan. 

The  compensation  disbursements  under  this  plan  for  the 
past  twelve  months  have  been  $286,660.77,  which  plus  pend- 
ing claims  makes  a  total  compensation  liability  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  $381,666.77,  which  is  $50,000.00  less  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  This  large  sum  in  compensation  has 
been  paid  on  account  of  the  happening  of  20,799  accidents 
under  the  plan,  of  which  592  were  fatal  and  4,161  received 
disability  payment,  leaving  approximately  16,000  who  re- 
turned to  work  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  weeks'  wait- 
ing period  and  therefore  received  only  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital service  provided  by  the  Act.  The  total  compensation 
cost  under  this  plan  for  the  year  amounting  to,  as  stated, 


Copper  Rod  and  Wire  Mill  of  tlie  Anaconda  Company  at  Great  Falls,  having 
a  r-ap"ctv  of  100  tons  copper  rods  and  forty  tons  copper  wire  per  eight 
hour  shift. 
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$381,166.77  computed  on  the  partially  reported  payroll  of  the 
past  twelve  months  of  approximately  $45,000,000.00  indi- 
cates an  accident  cost  of  about  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent  of 
such  annual  payroll. 

If  we  accept  the  data  furnished  this  office  covering  pay- 
rolls, under  this  plan,  it  will  establish  that  the  payroll  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1920,  is  in  excess  of  fifty  million 
dollars,  which  means  that  the  actual  payroll  cost  does  not  ex- 
ceed three-fourth  of  one  per  cent  This  would  mean  that  the 
accident  cost,  as  averaged,  to  all  employers  under  the  plan  has 
not  been  in  excess  of  seventy-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  their  annual  payroll.  This  clearly  indicates  the  bus- 
iness judgment  of  the  sixty-five  operators  in  question  who 
have  been  carrying  their  own  risk  under  Plan  One  of  the  Act. 
Had  these  sixty-five  employers  been  required  to  take  out  cas- 
ualty company  insurance  their  yearly  premium  on  a  $50,000,- 
000.00  payroll  would  amount  to  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

The  accident  record  under  Plan  One,  in  addition  to  indicat- 
ing a  very  cheap  insurance  cost  to  the  employer,  also  estab- 
lishes the  very  gratifying  fact  that  the  accident  occurrence  has 
been  exceptionally  low  and  has  gradually  decreased  from  that 
of  previous  years 


Tipple  and  portion  of  surface  plant  of  the  Equity  Coal  Company  located  near 
Froniberg  in  Carbon  County.  Employs  25  men  with  a  daily  output  of  about 
25   tons. 
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PLAN  TWO,  "CASUALTY  COMPANY  INSURANCE." 

Casualty  company  insurance,  authorized  under  Plan  Two 
of  the  Act,  permits  employers  to  insure  their  compensation  lia- 
bility with  some  insurance  company  authorized  to  transact  bus- 
iness in  the  state.  During  the  past  five  years  employers  to 
the  number  of  2,682  selected  this  plan.  Of  this  number  236 
were  rejected  because  their  employment  was  not  of  a  hazardous 
nature,  as  defined  by  the  Act,  and  618  withdrew  on  account  of 
completing  work  and  790  changed  plans  during  the  period  men- 
tioned, which  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  1,038 
employers  with  active  insurance  policies  entitling  them  to  oper- 
ate under  this  plan. 

These  employers  reported  approximately  14,000  employees, 
representing  an  annual  pay-roll  of  about  fifteen  million  dollars. 
These  figures  are  from  reports  made  by  the  employers  at  the 
time  of  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  difficult 
to  secure  late  and  accurate  data  from  the  employers  under 
Plan  Two  as  to  the  number  of  their  employees  and  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  yearly  pay-roll.  Nevertheless,  we  have  compil- 
ed as  accurate  data  as  possible  covering  these  features. 

During  the  five  years  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  the 
insurance  companies  acting  for  the  employers  have  actually 
paid  in  compensation  $375,363.51,  to  which  can  be  added  an 


Plant  of  Bitter  Root  Canning  Company,  located  at  Stevensville,  Ravalli  Coun- 
ty. This  is  Montana's  first  cannery  devoted  to  the  packing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  lias  been   in  successful  operation  since  1915. 
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estimate  for  pending  claims  of  $25,000.00,  making  a  total  of 
$400,363.51  as  representing  the  total  compensation  liability  un- 
der this  plan  for  the  five-year  period. 

The  $375,363.51  paid  in  compensation  and  death  benefits 
went  to  7,510  accidentally  injured  workmen,  of  which  number 
102  were  fatal  and  1500  received  disability  compensation ;  the 
remainder  of  about  5900  returning  to  work  within  the  two 
weeks  waiting  period  received  only  the  first  aid  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Act. 

Employers  whose  applications  were  rejected  represented 
various  non-hazardous  pursuits  such  as  operators  of  small 
hotels  with  neither  janitor,  engineer  or  watchman,  general  mer- 
chandise stores,  grain,  feed  and  hay  dealers  without  delivery 
men,  commission  merchants,  cigar  dealers,  confectionery  stores, 
real  estate  agencies,  restaurants,  and  various  non-hazardous 
occupations  where  no  workman  was  engaged  in  hazardous 
work  of  any  kind  as  disclosed  in  the  tabulated  list  of  rejected 
applications  submitted  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

All  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  state  are  re- 
quired to  file  with  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner,  under 
oath,  a  statement  covering  the  premiums  collected  each  calen- 


Gold  cyanide  milling  plant  of  the  Ruby  Gulch  Mining  Company,  located  in  the 
Little  Rockies  mining  district  at  Whitcomb,  Phillips  County.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  gold  cyaniding  milling  plants  in  the  state  and  has  a  capacity  of 
upwards  of  700  tons  of  crude  ore  per  day.  The  Company  owns  its  own 
power  plant  and  lime  quarry.  This  company  has  made  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  the  production  of  gold  from  very  low  grade  ores.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  combined  cost  of  mining  and   milling  was  less  than   $1.00  per  ton. 
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dar  year.  This  report  must  be  filed  not  later  than  the  30th  of 
March  of  each  year,  stating  the  premiums  collected  up  to  the 
preceding  January.  This  report  so  filed  discloses  that  for  the 
period  of  time  from  July  1st,  1915,  when  the  law  became  effec- 
tive, up  to  December  31st,  1919,  four  and  one-half  years,  the 
premiums  collected  on  compensation  policies  in  the  state  ag- 
gregated $1,153,849.06  and  that  the  same  companies  for  the 
same  period  of  time  paid  in  compensation  $352,228.56.  These 
figures  would  indicate  that  the  companies  have  paid  in  com- 
pensation not  much  over  one-fourth  of  the  premiums  collect- 
ed. This  is  not  quite  correct  as  the  pending  claims  are  not 
accounted  for  in  the  amount  reported  as  having  been  paid  by 
the  companies  up  to  December  31st,  1919. 

However,  for  comparative  purposes  the  record  should  be 
brought  up  to  date  or  to  June  30th,  1920,  by  adding  to  the  col- 
lected premium  reported  a  fair  estimate  to  cover  the  premiums 
collected  during  the  past  six  months  or  from  the  date  of  the 
report,  December  31st,  1919,  up  to  June  30th  last,  which  can 
very  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  one-half  of  the  amount  collected 
for  the  twelve  months  of  1919  or  $94,693.74,  making  a  total  for 
the  full  five  years  in  premiums  collected  of  $1,248,542.80.  As 
against  this  amount  collected  in  premiums  the  companies  have 
actually  paid  in  compensation  up  to  June  30th,  1920..  $375,- 
363.51,  to  which  add  the  liberal  estimate  for  pensions  and  pend- 
ing claims  of  $25,000.00,  making  a  total  of  $400,363.51,  repre- 
senting the  total  compensation  benefits  for  the  five  year 
period.  This  amount  deducted  from  the  premiums  collected 
shows  a  profit  difference  of  $848,179.29,  indicating  an  ex- 
penditure for  compensation  purposes  of  less  than  one 
dollar  out  of  every  three  dollars  collected  in  premiums,  or 
a  profit  of  sixty-seven  per  cent. 

From  these  figures,  which  are  above  dispute,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  insurance  companies  are  enjoying  a  profita- 
ble business  in  the  state  as  less  than  thirty-three  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  collected  in  premiums  has  gone  to  pay  com- 
pensation while  sixty-seven  cents  has  gone  toward  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  its  profits.  These  figures  in- 
dicate that  the  employers  operating  under  this  plan  are 
carrying  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  compensation  burden 
especially  as  compared  to  the  accident  cost  they  have  con- 
tributed. 
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Shannon  Mine  owned  and  operated  by  the  Uaines-King'  Development  Company 
in  the  Marysville  mining  district,  Lewis  &  Clarli  County.  This  property  Is 
one  of  the  recently  developed  mines  of  the  state  and  is  proving  a  good 
producer. 

The  policies  that  have  been  filed  with  the  board  by  the 
insurance  companies  give  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
figures  submitted  to  the  insurance  commissioner  and  in- 
dicate that  a  fair  average  rate  covering  risks  under  Plan 
Two  taken  in  their  entirety  would  exceed  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  pay-rolls  upon  which  they  are  computed. 
The  heaviest  risk  carried  by  an  insurance  company  under 
the  plan,  where  the  pay-roll  discloses  an  average  in  ex- 
cess of  $30,000.00  per  month,  the  premium  rate  as  stated  in 
the  policy  is  over  four  per  cent.  Therefore,  it  can  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  the  average  rate  collected  by  in- 
surance companies  under  this  plan  will  reach  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  the  entire  pay-roll,  while  the  compensation 
liability  as  disclosed  by  the  amount  paid  in  compensation 
equals  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  of  this  same 
pay-roll.  It  is  evident  from  these  figures,  which  are  taken 
from  the  record,  that  the  insurance  companies  should  reduce 
their  rates. 

As  more  employers  have  applied  for  admission  under 
Plan  Two,  through  the  medium  of  insurance  companies,  than 
under  both  of  the  other  plans  combined,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cost  of  insurance  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  Consequently,  employers  are  entitled  to 
know  if  the  present  insurance  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable 
or  if  they  are  paying  more  than  the  service  is  reasonably 
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worth.  The  figures  submitted  represent  five  years  actual 
experience  and  should  serve  at  least  to  indicate  to  the 
several  insurance  companies  concerned  that  their  premium 
rates  should  be  scaled  down. 

The  figures  are  given  to  the  public  for  just  what  they 
are  worth  without  any  guarantee  or  assurance,  other  than  as 
to  their  correctness,  on  the  part  of  the  board.  They  have 
been  taken  from  the  record  in  every  instance  and  represent 
actual  and  indisputable  facts,  covering  sixty  months  exper- 
ience under  the  law,  and  certainly  would  seem  to  justify  the 
insurance  companies  in  considering  the  wisdom  of  reducing 
the  premium  rates  now  charged  employers  for  carrying  their 
compensation  risks. 


Manganese  Concentrating  Mill  of  the  Philipsburg  Mining  Company  at  Philips- 
burg,  Granite  County.  This  mill  has  a  capacity  of  350  tons  of  second  class 
manganese  ore  daily  from  which  is  made  a  concentrate  of  about  100  tons 
in  addition  to  50  tons  of  washed  ore  product.  The  concentrates  produced 
average  about  50  per  cent  metallic  manganese,  the  washed  ore  product 
running  42  per  cent  manganese.  This  is  the  largest  operating  manganese 
concentrator  in  the  state.  Tlie  company  employs  at  the  mine  and  the  mill 
something    over    300    men. 
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PLAN  THREE,  "STATE  FUND  INSURANCE." 

The  theory  that  the  state  can  economically  and  success- 
fully furnish  employers  with  compensation  insurance  has 
met  with  much  opposition  However,  the  record  established 
under  State  Fund  Insurance  in  the  sixteen  states  and  one  ter- 
ritory that  have  been  operating  under  that  system  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  such  a  form  of  insurance  is  highly  suc- 
cessful. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  a  system  of  insurance  in  the 
nature  of  a  state  fund  was  possibly  caused  by  the  abuse 
which  assiduously  crept  into  the  operations  of  stock  and 
mutual  insurance  companies.  The  economic  waste  attend- 
ing such  insurance  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  carry  and  the  result  was  that  many 
states  adopted  some  form  of  state  insurance  based  in  prac- 
tically every  instance  solely  upon  the  accident  cost;  the 
money  paid  by  the  employer  into  the  accident  fund  in  the 
form  of  premium  assessments  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
payment  of  compensation. 

Plan  Three  under  the  Montana  law  furnishes  the  sys- 
tem of  so-called  state  insurance  and  provides  that  the  em- 
ployer must  contribute  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  a 
certain  premium  based  on  a  fixed  rate  of  their  annual  pay- 
roll, which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  from  year  to  year  as 
the  experience  justifies,  but  that  every  dollar  so  collected 
can  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  compensation. 

At  the  start  Plan  Three  did  not  prove  as  attractive  to 
employers  of  the  state  as  Plan  Two,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
first  twenty-four  months  only  718  employers  had  selected  it. 
However,  the  following  years  witnessed  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  employers  electing  the  plan  and  also  in 
those  changing  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  from  Plan  Two 
to  Plan  Three 

During  the  five  year  period  a  total  of  2,063  employers 
elected  this  plan,  of  which  790  have  cancelled  their  insur- 
ance on  account  of  completing  work  upon  which  they  were 
engaged,  which  leaves  at  the  present  time  actively  operat- 
ing under  the  plan  1,273. 

The  progressive  favor  which  this  plan  has  found  with 
employers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  year 
only  453  operated  under  the  plan,  bringing  with  them  6,520 
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employees,  while  for  the  second  year  the  employers  increased 
to  718  with  9,691  employees;  for  the  third  year  1,017  em- 
ployers with  12,060  employees ;  for  the  fourth  year  1,032  em- 
ployers with  14,681  employees,  and  for  the  fifth  year,  just 
finished,  the  number  of  employers  has  increased  to  1,273  em- 
ploying 16,938  employees.  The  figures  covering  the  num- 
ber of  employees  are  taken  from  the  initial  papers  of  the  em- 
ployers when  electing  the  law,  which  compared  with  the 
results  of  the  survey  of  employees  in  the  state  operating  un- 
der this  plan,  made  last  month,  indicates  that  the  figures 
are  too  low  as  the  canvass  indicated  in  round  numbers  about 
20,000  employees  under  the  plan  at  the  present  time. 

Several  employers  who  made  aplication  for  admission 
under  this  plan  were  rejected  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oc- 
cupation was  non-hazardous.  A  goodly  portion  of  these 
employers  later  qualified  under  Class  27  of  the  plan,  through 
the  medium  of  the  joint  election  of  employer  and  employee, 
as  being  engaged  in  a  "non-hazardous"  occupation. 

The  premiums  paid  by  the  1,273  employers  for  the  past 
twelve  months  amount  to  $225,507.86  which  was  contributed 
to  the  fund  through  the  medium  of  six  assessments  levied 
for  the  twelve  months  covering  the  period  from  July  1st, 
1919,  to  June  30th,  1920,  and  was  collected  from  a  reported 
pay-roll  of  approximately  $17,000,000.00,  which  represents 
an  average  premium  cost  to  the  employers  of  one  and  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  of  their  total  pay-roll.  During  these  twelve 
months  the  State  Fund  has  paid  in  compensation  benefits  of 
all  kinds  in  behalf  of  the  employers  $135,002.94  with  pend- 
ing claims  aggregating  about  $40,000.00,  making  a  total  lia- 
bility for  the  twelve  months  of  $175,002.94.  This  total  com- 
pensation liablility  computed  on  the  total  reported  pay-roll 
for  the  year  of  approximately  $17,000,000.00  indicates  an 
accident  cost  under  the  plan  of  about  one  per  cent. 

For  the  entire  five-year  period  there  has  been  collect- 
ed a  total  in  premiums  under  this  plan,  including  interest, 
of  $633,884.73.  Out  of  this  there  has  been  a  total  paid  in 
compensation  of  $299,838.20,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$334,046.53  from  which  should  be  deducted  the  Reserve 
Fund  set  aside  for  pension  emergency  cases,  amounting  to 
$200,303.14.  There  should  also  be  deducted  the  estimate  of 
$40,000.00  to  cover  pending  claims  which  leaves  a  net  cash 
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Portion  of  surface  plant  Tarbox  Mining  Company  located  near  Saltese,  Mineral 
County.  Tliis  property  is  being  systematically  developed  into  what  promises 
to   be  an  important  producer  of  lead,    silver  and  zinc   ores. 

balance  over  and  above  all  liabilities  both  actual  and  con- 
tingent of  any  and  all  kinds  up  to  July  1st,  1920,  of 
$93,743.39. 

For  the  first  fiscal  year  the  premium  cost  to  employers 
under  this  plan  averaged  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
annual  payroll.  For  the  second  year  the  cost  was  two-thirds 
of  one  per  cent,  and  for  the  third  and  fouth  year  the  premium 
cost  fell  a  little  under  one  per  cent,  of  the  pay-roll.  For  the 
fifth  year,  just  ended,  the  cost  is  about  one  and  one-fourth 
per  cent,  of  the  pay-roll,  which  is  due  to  the  twenty-five  per 
cent,  increase  in  compensation  payments  authorized  by  the 
State  Legislature  at  its  last  regular  session. 

The  $299,838.20  that  has  been  paid  in  compensation 
under  this  plan  has  gone  to  3,026  accidentally  injured  work- 
men of  whom  eighty-eight  were  accidentally  killed  and  623 
drew  disability  compensation  and  2,315  returned  to  work 
within  the  two  weeks  waiting  period  and  as  a  consequence 
only  received  the  medical  and  hospital  service  to  which 
the  Act  entitled  them. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  under  this  plan  1,009 
accidents  have  happened,  of  which  twenty-eight  were  fatal 
and  205  received  compensation  and  770  returned  to  work 
within  the  two  weeks'  waiting  period. 
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Mill  and  hoist  of  the  Molten  Mine  plant,  operated  by  the  Cascade   Silver  Mines 
&   Mills   Company  of  Neihart,   Cascade  County. 
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The  experience  of  the  past  five  years  might  possibly 
justify  the  board  in  lowering  by  at  least  one-half  the  prem- 
ium rates  that  are  scheduled  in  Section  40  (A)  of  the  Act 
for  during  the  first  year  less  than  one-fourth  of  this 
scheduled  yearly  premium  rate  was  invoked,  less  than  one- 
third  the  second  year  with  one-half  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years;  yet,  the  levying  of  this  rate  equalling  only  one- 
half  of  the  scheduled  rate  laid  down  by  the  law  has  resulted 
in  creating  a  splendid  surplus  against  the  possible  happpen- 
ing  of  an  acident  of  a  calamitous  nature 

Before  settling  the  question  of  levying  only  six  assess- 
ments for  the  year,  thus  automatically  reducing  the  rate 
laid  down  in  the  law  by  one-half,  the  matter  was  submitted 
to  all  the  employers  operating  under  the  plan  through  the 
medium  of  a  referendum  vote  with  the  result  that  ninety- 
nine  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  employers  approved  of 
the  proposition  of  levying  enough  assessments  not  only  to 
care  for  all  accidents  happening  but  also  to  build  up  a  bus- 
in  ess  like  working  surplus. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Legislature  realized  that 
the  schedule  of  premium  rates  adopted  was  too  high,  but  as 
an  equalizer  for  that  condition  it  provided  that  the  board 
might  pass  the  monthly  assessments  whenever  the  fund  con- 
tained sufficient  money  to  meet  the  compensation  require- 
ment's for  that  month.  This  would  seem  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  schedule  of  rates  laid  down  in  the  law  are 
more  or  less  advisory  and  only  govern  as  to  the  maximum 
that  can  be  charged  during  any  one  fiscal  year. 

The  law  authorizes  the  board  to  raise  the  rates  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year  provided  the  closing  year's  experience 
indicates  the  rate  is  too  low  The  reverse  of  this  is  accom- 
lished  by  passing  the  monthly  assessments  when  they  are 
not  necessary,  the  result  being  equivalent  to  an  automatic 
reduction  of  the  premium  rates  laid  down  in  the  Act.  The 
method  of  reducing  the  premium  rate  has  proved  much  more 
satisfactory  to  employers  than  charging  them  full  rate  and 
declaring  dividends  from  the  surplus  as  is  done  in  many 
of  the  other  compensation  states  operating  under  a  State 
Fund  plan.  It  affords  a  simpler  and  easier  plan  of  giving  the 
employer  the  benefit  of  whatever  profits  accrue  from  the 
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operation  by  reducing  his  cost  rate  rather  than  charging  him 
full  rate  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  returning  it  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  dividend. 

The  experience  of  the  past  five  years  fully  justifies  the 
statement  that  a  state  fund  plan  can  and  does  furnish  the 
employer  protection  at  a  lower  premium  cost  than  is  possible 
through  the  medium  of  stock  companies.  This  is  easy  to 
understand  when  it  is  realized  that  all  commissions  and  over- 
head costs  of  all  kinds  are  eliminated.  The  moneys  deposited 
in  the  State  Fund  are  really  a  trust  fund  made  up  of  money 
contributed  by  employers  for  the  sole  benefit  of  injured 
workmen,  their  beneficiaries  and  dependents. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  State  Fund  if 
operated  with  economic,  efficient  and  actuarial  accuracy 
should  not  furnish  compensation  insurance  as  cheaply  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  done  in  view  of  having  no  costs  in  the  shape 
of  agents,  commissions,  or  fees,  or  managing  expense  of  any 
kind.  There  can  be  no  logical  reason  why  compensation  in- 
surance under  a  conservatively  managed  State  Fund  should 
be  as  expensive  as  the  same  service  rendered  by  an  insur- 
ance company  with  its  heavily  loaded  overhead  charges  and 
dividend  account. 

It  is  very  evident  that  in  these  days  of  keen  competitive 
business,  employers  are  not  greatly  interested  in  the  matter 
of  possible  prejudice  either  for  or  against  State  Fund  In- 
surance or  for  or  against  stock  or  mutual  company  insurance 
enterprises.  Instead  the  question  which  interests  them  most 
is  what  is  the  cheapest  form  of  insurance  that  guarantees 
to  them  indemnity  on  account  of  injury  or  death  to  their 
workmen  and  compensation  to  those  same  workmen  in  case 
of  accidental  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the 
employment. 

When  the  scheme  of  State  Insurance  was  first  proposed 
there  were  many  who  were  opposed  to  it,  who  predicted  that 
the  operation  of  a  State  Fund  plan  would  prove  a  failure. 
Now  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past  five  years,  we 
can  only  say  to  these  prophets  that  they  were  either  ill- 
informed  or  ill-advised.  The  experience  under  the  plan  for 
the  past  sixty  months  indicates  that  even  if  it  did  receive 
all  the  "bad  risks"  the  sad  fears  entertained  by  skeptics 
relative  to  its  success  have  not  been  realized.     Instead  the 
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plan  has  promptly  met  all  the  demands  that  have  been  made 
upon  it  and  has  grown  steadily  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  its  existence  and  has  furnished  protection  to  the  employer 
at  a  much  lower  cost  than  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  employer 
under  Plan  Two,  which  in  the  final  analysis,  we  take  it, 
concerns  the  employer  above  everything  else. 

There  is  no  reason  for  friction  as  between  the  different 
plans  authorized  by  the  Montana  law.  Each  has  its  field  and 
the  competitive  features  that  each  plan  possesses  as  against 
the  other  constitutes  a  healthy  condition  that  makes  only  for 
good.  Even  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  State  Fund  plan 
it  must  be  apparent  that  its  creation  was  an  exceedingly  wise 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  for  which  the  em- 
ployers of  the  state  will  ever  continue  to  be  grateful,  for 
whether  they  elect  it  or  not,  it  will  ever  guarantee  to  them 
low  rates  and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  record  for  the  past  five  years  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  State  Fund  has  furnished  protection  to  the  em- 
ployers of  the  state  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  system  or 
method  that  they  could  adopt  and  at  the  same  time  has 
given  better  satisfaction  to  injured  employees  on  account  of 
prompt  settlements  divorced  of  all  haggling  In  all  undis- 
puted cases  compensation  has  been  paid  the  day  before  it 
fell  due,  thus  affording  prompt  relief  at  a  time  when  most 
needed.  The  report  of  the  expert  actuarial  auditor  who 
finished  his  detailed  examination  in  April  last,  establishes 
beyond  any  question  of  dispute  that  the  plan  is  financially 
as  well  as  economically  solid,  sound  and  safe. 
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REASON  WHY  MONTANA'S  COST  IS  LOW. 

For  the  past  twelve  months  2,376  employers  operating 
under  the  Act  employed  on  an  average  about  74,000  men, 
which  is  less  than  the  average  in  1918  and  about  the  same 
for  the  year  1919.  Due  to  the  curtailment  of  copper  pro- 
duction in  the  Butte  district,  there  was  a  heavy  falling  off 
in  the  workmen  in  Silver  Bow  County.  However,  this  was 
compensated  for  to  a  great  extent  by  the  increased  interest 
in  silver  mining  in  the  different  silver  producing  districts 
of  the  state,  which  practically  equalized  the  falling  off  in  the 
copper  producing  districts. 

At  the  present  moment  (July  1st,  1920)  our  best  esti- 
mate is  that  there  are,  under  all  three  plans,  approximately 
74,000  workmen  now  actively  operating  under  the  law.  Out  of 
this  number  4,914,  equaling  a  little  over  six  per  cent.,  sus- 
tained some  degree  of  injury  during  the  year,  of  which  num- 
ber ninety-four  were  fatal,  five  permanently  totally  disabled, 
eighty-nine  permanently  partially  disabled,  4,726  temporarily 
totally  disabled;  of  which  number  1,681  received  compensa- 
tion and  3,045  returned  to  work  before  the  expiration  of  the 
two  weeks  waiting  period  and  therefore  received  only  the 
medical  and  hospital  service  provided  by  the  Act. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  reported  for  the  five 
years  that  the  law  has  been  in  operation  is  31,335,  of  which 
782  were  fatal,  twenty-one  permanently  totally  disabled,  698 
permanently  partially  disabled,  and  29,834  temporarily  total- 
ly disabled,  of  which  number  8,838  received  compensation  and 
20,996  returned  to  work  before  the  expiration  of  the  wait- 
ing period  of  two  weeks. 

Out  of  782  fatal  accidents  occurring  during  the  five-year 
period  compensation  amounting  to  $1,192,349.89  was  awarded 
in  248  cases  where  cash  lump  sum  settlements  were  permit- 
ted and  $53,221.76  was  paid  on  account  of  funeral  expenses. 
Of  the  782  fatal  accidents  occurring  during  the  past  five 
years  321  cases  have  been  settled  by  awarding  compensation 
to  beneficiaries  and  dependents,  of  which  248  were  in  the 
form  of  cash  lump  settlements  as  provided  by  the  Act,  leav- 
ing forty-eight  cases  drawing  monthly  compensation  on  ac- 
count of  refusal  of  the  board  to  authorize  conversion  into 
cash  lump  sums. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  out  of  a  total  of  782  fatal  accidents 
362  had  no  beneficiaries  or  dependents  and  as  a  consequence 
no  claims  for  compensation  were  filed.  These  cases  includ- 
ing eighty-four  that  are  now  pending  and  fifteen  that  were 
rejected  with  the  321  that  have  been  settled  make  up  the 
total  number  of  782  fatalities  for  the  five  year  period. 

The  accident  record  for  the  past  twelve  months  discloses 
that  out  of  a  total  of  74,000  workmen,  1,681  or  a  little  over 
two  per  cent,  were  injured  sufficiently  to  draw  compensation 
including  death  benefits  and  that  the  amount  so  paid  ag- 
gregated $469,380.97,  or  an  average  of  nearly  $279.23  each. 

For  the  first  year's  operation  under  the  law  6,801  acci- 
dents were  reported  of  which  136  were  fatal,  two  permanent- 
ly totally  disabled,  eighty-nine  permanently  partially  disabled, 
6,574  temporarily  totally  disabled,  of  which  number  1,431  re- 
ceived compensation  and  5,143  returned  to  work  before  the 
expiration  of  the  waiting  period  of  two  weeks. 

For  the  second  year  the  total  number  of  accidents  re- 
ported was  8,326  of  which  307  were  fatal,  eleven  permanently 
totally  disabled,  184  permanently  partially  disabled,  7,824 
temporarily  totally  disabled,  of  which  number  1,461  received 
compensation  and  6,363  returned  to  work  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  waiting  period. 

For  the  third  year  the  total  number  of  accidents  report- 
ed was  5,820  of  which  123  were  fatal,  three  permanently  to- 
tally disabled,  185  permanently  partially  disabled,  5,509  tem- 
porarily totally  disabled,  of  which  number  1,881  received 
compensation  and  3,628  returned  to  work  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  waiting  period. 

For  the  fourth  year  5,475  accidents  were  reported,  of 
which  122  were  fatal,  one  permanently  totally  disabled,  151 
permanently  partially  disabled,  and  5,201  temporarily  totally 
disabled,  of  which  number  1,720  received  compensation  and 
3,481  returned  to  work  before  the  expiration  of  the  two 
weeks  waiting  period. 

The  fifth  year's  operations,  just  ended,  as  has  been  here- 
tofore stated,  recorded  the  happening  of  4,914  accidents,  of 
which  ninety-four  were  fatal,  five  permanently  totally  dis- 
abled, eighty-nine  permanently  partially  disabled,  and  4,726 
temporarily  totally  disabled,  of  which  number  1,681  received 
compensation  and  3,045  returned  to  work  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  waiting  period. 
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To  again  recapitulate,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  acci- 
dent report  for  the  five  years  aggregate  31,335  with  702 
fatals,  twenty-one  permanently  totally  disabled,  698  perma- 
nently partially  disabled,  and  29,838  temporarily  totally  dis- 
abled, of  which  8,838  received  compensation  and  20,996  re- 
turned to  work  before  the  expiration  of  the  waiting  period. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  record  for 
the  fifth  year's  operations  shows  a  decided  improvement 
over  each  year  of  the  four  previous  years  and  especially  over 


Panorama   view   of   the    property    of    the    Jardine    Coal    Mining    & 
ty  was  one  of  the  early  producers,   but  was  idle  for  about  ten 
has  again   taken   its  place  among  the  producers  of   Park  Coun 
equipped  with  a  40-stamp  gold   mill,   having  a  capacity  of  125 
ten  concentrator  of  25  tons  daily  capacity.     The  company  also 
for   all   its   operations. 

the  first  and  second  years  in  the  number  of  accidents  hap- 
pening as  well  as  in  their  character,  which  clearly  establishes 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
stant crusade  that  is  being  carried  on  unremittingly  in  every 
part  of  the  state  in  the  interest  of  "Safety  First." 

The  matter  of  funeral  expense  attending  fatal  cases  has 
given  the  board  great  concern  although  possibly  not  properly 
coming  within  the  scope  of  its  activities.  Seventy-five  dollars 
is  allowed  under  the  law  for  funeral  expense  yet  during  the 
first  year's  operations  the  average  expense  of  funerals 
amounted  to  $350.00  per  case;  during  the  second  year  the 
average  cost  was  reduced  to  approximately  $175.00;  for  the 
third  year  the  cost  averaged  $160.00,  and  the  fourth  year 
the  scaling  down  brought  the  average  cost  to  $150.00.     The 
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present  year  the  average  cost  has  been  $145.00.     Not  much 
of  an  improvement,  but  at  least  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Liegislature 
that  funeral  costs  in  each  case  should  not  greatly  exceed 
$75.00,  the  amount  allowed.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
expense  of  funerals  can  ever  be  brought  down  to  that  figure 
and  possibly  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  it.  The  board  has  used 
every  possible  argument  to  induce  low  cost  of  funerals  and 
feels  that  it  has  accomplished  something  in  having  reduced 


Milling  Company,  located  at  Jardine,  in  Park  County.   This  proper- 
years.      Now   under   the   management   of    the    Bacorn    Brothers    it 
ty.      The    property    is   reasonably    well   developed    and    is    also    well 
tons  per  day  with  a  cyanide  plant  of  equal  capacity  and  a  tungs- 
owns   its   own   hydro-electric   power  plant,   which   furnishes   power 


the  average  cost  from  $350.00,  obtaining  the  first  year,  to 
$145.00,  the  average  for  the  past  year.  If  the  average  in 
the  future  can  be  held  to  this  figure  it  will  mean  that  the 
burden  on  surviving  widows  will  not  be  so  great  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

For  the  five  year  period  ending  June  30th  last,  there 
has  been  paid  in  compensation  under  all  plans  for  benefits 
of  all  kinds  $2,351,384.34,  to  which  must  be  added  the  esti- 
mate made  for  pending  claims  in  each  plan,  which  aggregates 
$160,000.00,  making  a  total  of  compensation  liability  for  the 
five  years  of  $2,511,584.34,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  has 
gone  to  31,335  injured  workmen,  including  782  who  were  acci- 
dentally  killed,   of  which   number   8,838   received   disability 
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compensation,  indicating  an  average  payment  to  all  those 
who  received  compensation,  including  death  benefits,  of  ap- 
proximately $300.00  each. 

Comparing  the  record  in  this  state  under  the  old  liability 
system,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  not  over  ten  per  cent, 
of  these  victims  of  industrial  accidents  would  have  had  any 
standing  in  court  and  possibly  not  over  ten  per  cent,  of  those 
who  did  have  standing  in  court  sufficient  to  secure  an  entry, 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  verdict.  Again  accepting  the 
established  court  recort  in  this  state  in  the  matter  of  personal 
injury  verdicts,  the  average  amount  that  would  have  been 
awarded  to  those  successful  in  court  procedure  would  not 
have  exceeded  $2,000.00  for  each  case,  or  a  total  recovery 
of  not  to  exceed  $200,000.00  as  against  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  that  has  been  received  by  the  injured  workmen 
in  the  state  under  the  present  system. 

However,  even  with  this  great  disparity  in  figures  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  employers'  cost  in  paying  this  great  sum  for 
compensation  has  exceeded  what  he  was  required  to  expend 
under  the  old  system  with  its  heavy  court  costs  and  its  ex- 
pensive army  of  high  priced  attorneys. 

The  compiled  figures  covering  the  experience  of  the  past 
five  years  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  acci- 
dents to  employers  in  the  state  has  been  exceptionally  low. 
This  cost  which  has  been  light  under  all  three  plans  as  com- 
pared to  the  experience  of  other  states  operating  under  com- 
pensation laws  is  credited  by  those  in  authority  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  energies  of  employer  and  employees  are  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  the  propaganda  of  "Safety 
First." 

The  movement  for  accident  prevention  has  secured  such 
a  firm  foothold  among  all  the  laboring  men  of  the  state  that 
the  results  are  self  evident.  What  is  being  accomplished  in 
this  movement  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  accident  reports 
filed  with  the  board  each  day.  They  show  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  accidents  happening  in  the  different  indus- 
tries of  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  humanitarian  features  involved  it  must 
be  remembered  that  under  the  compensation  law  accidents 
now  cost  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  represent  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  cost  sheet.    Those  in  charge  of  opera- 
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Power  plant,  Tipple  and  Coal  Washery  of  the  East  Side  Coal  Mine,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Northwestern  Improvement  Company  at  Red  Lodge, 
Carbon  County.  This  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  2,500  tons  and  employs 
600  men.  The  total  production  of  this  company  from  both  mines  at  Red 
Lodge    is    about   3,500    tons    per    day. 


tions  including  managers,  superintendents,  foremen,  and  shift 
bosses  are  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  results  in  the 
safety  line. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion,  with  which  the  board  is 
in  accord,  that  the  true  cause  back  of  the  gratifying  fact  that 
the  accident  cost  is  being  monthly,  weekly  and  hourly  re- 
duced rests  in  the  fact  that  all  employers  and  employees 
in  the  state  have  been  and  are  now  engaged  in  a  most  active 
rivalry  to  surpass  in  the  Safety  First  movement  which  has 
been  accorded  first  place  in  all  operating  industrial  plants 
throughout  every  section  and  comer  of  the  state 

In  times  past  it  was  generally  the  case  that  the  success- 
ful record  in  operating  a  plant  was  made  up  from  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  tons  of  'ore 
extracted  and  the  amount  of  ground  broken  or  the  quantity 
of  logs  converted  into  lumber,  but  now  things  are  changed 
and  the  blue  ribbon  record  goes  to  the  operator  or  manager 
turning  in  the  "No  accident"  report.  "Safety  First"  is  now 
the  effective  "password"  both  above  and  below  ground. 

The  accident  record  for  the  past  five  years,  as  well  as 
the  accident  cost,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  table 
taken  from  the  record  up  to  June  30th,  1920. 
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'* SAFETY  FIRST" 

"THE  PRUDENT  MAN  LOOKETH  WELL  TO  HIS  GOING" 

Proverbs,  Chap  14- Verse  15. 

Solomon,  son  of  David,  King  of  Israel,  in  his  Proverbs 
teaches  that  "A  wise  man  will  hear,  and  will  increase  learn- 
ing; but  fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction,"  and  that 
"The  prudent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going." 

It  is  evident  that  the  precepts  of  "Safety  First"  are  as 
old  as  ancient  Israel  and  that  its  principles  were  incorporated 
in  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  mighty  rulers  of  that  powerful 
empire  of  the  long  ago. 

In  the  teachings  of  Moses  we  find  that  the  great  prophet 
urged  upon  his  people,  for  their  protection,  the  practice  of 
the  doctrine  of  "Safety  First." 

Since  time  began,  with  the  advent  of  man,  there  have 
existed  codes  and  rules  which,  while  not  as  effective  and 
comprehensive  as  those  of  today,  yet  having  for  their  object 
the  physical  safety  of  the  human  units  of  society.  Therefore, 
it  is  evident  that  the  safety  first  movement  has  ever  been 
with  us  in  some  form  since  the  day  that  Adam  suffered  the 
accidental  loss  of  his  rib  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  cen- 
turies that  have  elapsed  since  that  first  accident  have  but 
served  to  awaken  the  ensuing  generations  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  humanity  saving  doctrine  of  "Safety  First." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Price,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  stated  during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Accident 
Prevention  Congress  held  in  Worchester,  Massachusetts,  last 
March,  that  during  our  participation  in  the  World  War  cover- 
ing a  period  of  nineteen  months,  we  lost  47,949  soldiers  and 
sailors  involved  in  the  conflict  who  were  either  killed  or 
fatally  wounded,  but  that  during  that  same  length  of  time 
126,000  persons  were  accidentally  killed  in  this  country,  of 
which  not  less  than  35,000  suffered  accidental  death  in  the 
industries. 

It  is  evident  that  while  our  soldiers  were  fighting  on 
foreign  soil,  giving  up  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind in  the  very  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  there  were  killed 
in   this   country   every   twenty-four  hours   220   people,   thus 
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indicating  that  on  labor's  industrial  battlefield  in  this  land 
our  "carnage  of  peace"  was  killing  and  maiming  more  vic- 
tims than  were  being  engulfed  in  the  maelstrom  of  war. 

Dr.  Rubinow,  America's  conceded  authority  on  industrial 
accidents,  places  the  figure  higher  than  Professor  Price,  as 
he  advises  that  upwards  of  40,000  workers  suffered  acci- 
dental death  in  the  industrial  fields  of  this  country  the 
past  year  and  that  over  two  million  were  injured.  These 
figures  disclose  that  each  fifteen  minutes  witnesses  an  acci- 
dental death  while  every  twenty  minutes  records  _an  injjiry 
to  some  toiler  in  the  workshops  of  the  nation. 

Relief  from  this  apparently  unending  and  appalling 
calamity  lies  in  the  effect  and  general  systematic  adoption 
of  measures  that  will  prevent  the  happening  of  accidents. 
Identification  with  this  crusade  should  be  both  popular  and 
agreeable  as  the  safety  movement  offers  ideal  common 
ground  where  the  employer  and  the  employee  can  meet  and 
fraternize  for  mutual,  benefit 


Tipple  and  surface  plant  of  the  Jennison  Company  located  near  Fairview, 
Richland  County.  Tihs  company  employs  about  30  men  and  produced  last 
year  approximately  25,000  tons  of  coal.  It  is  the  largest  lignite  coal  produc- 
ing property  in  the  state.  The  property  is  equipped  for  a  production  of 
500  tons  a  day  but  the  maximum  up  to  date  has  been  about  300  tons  a  day. 
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THE  PHRASE  "SAFETY  FIRST." 

"Safety  First"  is  probably  the  most  important  phrase 
ever  coined  in  the  industrial  world.  It  is  the  concrete  ex- 
pression of  an  idea  primarily  intended  to  prevent  injury  to 
workmen.  It  works  steadily  toward  this  end,  because  "to 
be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed."  Strong  and  pointed  sug- 
gestions positively  impress  the  mind  and  inevitably  lead  to 
action,  following  the  line  of  the  suggestion. 

The  prevention  of  accidents  has  a  financial  phase  which 
should  appeal  strongly  and  directly  to  the  employer.  Every 
employer  engaged  in  a  hazardous  occupation  must  in  some 
manner  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  damages  or 
compensation  to  an  employe  injured  while  at  work.  Under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  he  does  this  by  paying  a 
premium  or  assessment  based  on  his  labor  payroll  and  suf- 
ficient to  meet  these  charges  The  avoiding  of  accidents 
reduces  his  expense  and  the  saving  becomes  a  part  of  his 
profit.  The  industries  in  this  state  have  been  taxed  in  the 
amount  of  nearly  $3,000,000.00  for  the  payment  of  com« 
pensation  on  account  of  accidents  in  the  five  years  just 
ended.  A  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  through  Safety  First 
precautions  would  save  at  least  one  half  of  this   amount. 

This  is  the  employer's  end  of  the  problem.  The  cost 
to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  accidental  injury  is  much 
greater  than  this.  He  can  not  receive  more  than  one-half  of 
his  earnings  during  incapacity  and  where  his  earnings  are 
over  $25.00  a  week  he  only  receives  $12.50  which  is  the  max- 
imum amount  allowed  by  the  law  in  any  case.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  the  effect  of  a  permanent  disability 
which  shortens  his  life,  cuts  down  his  earning  capacity  and 
may  throw  him  upon  the  charity  of  the  community  or  force 
him  into  the  poorhouse.  Neither  does  it  consider  fatal  in- 
juries where  the  breadwinner  is  gone;  the  community  has 
lost  his  services  and  the  family  engulfed  in  a  shroud  of 
sorrow. 

Man  clings  tenaciously  to  life.  It  is  the  one  great  privilege ; 
its  origin  and  destiny  the  unsolved  riddle  How  careful  then 
should  those  industries  which  have  for  their  origin  and  pur- 
pose a  commercial  profit  and  whose  orperations  are  inherent- 
ly hazardous  be  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  Safety  First. 
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War  slays  its  thousands  and  is  the  great  crime  of  na- 
tions; industry  deals  death  to  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
is  the  pillar  upon  which  civilization  rests.  The  one  operates 
through  the  passions  and  cupidity  of  the  individual,  the  other 
is  the  expression  of  the  creative  spirit  of  the  universe.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  finer  sentiment,  becoming  more 
and  more  manifest,  toward  safety  in  employment,  will  con- 
tinue to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents.  Probably  accidents 
will  never  be  eliminated,  but  by  a  steady  movement  toward 
their  reduction  those  that  do  happen  can  be  cared  for  in  a 
more  generous  and  effective  manner. 


Tipple    and    portion     of    surface    plant    of    the    Mackton    Coal    Company,  Big 

Sandy,    Choteau   County.      This   property    is   well    equipped   with    modern  coal 

mining    machinery    including    picking    tables    and    shaker    screens,     and  has 
a   capacity   of   800   tons    per   day. 
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SAFETY  FIRST— ITS  PROBLEMS  AND  AGENCIES. 

Industrial  accidents  create  two  problems  of  which  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws  and  safety  first  devices  seek  to 
supply  the  solution.  These  are  only  partial  remedies  as  ac- 
cidents will  always  occur  and  the  damages  resulting  there- 
from must,  in  some  measure,  be  paid  for. 

By  careful  provision  against  the  likelihood  of  accidents 
and  by  reducing  their  probability,  through  the  establishment 
of  safety  devices,  the  amount  of  compensation  is  reduced  and 
the  woeful  loss  of  life  and  limb  is  curtailed.  The  employer 
of  labor,  the  community  at  large  and  the  workman  are  all 
beneficiaries  of  a  system  of  accident  prevention.  The  human 
element,  the  financial  and  economic,  all  enter  into  the  question' 
and  make  "Safety  First"  a  leading  element  in  productive 
industry. 

It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  state  should 
cooperate  with  and  direct  the  employer,  and  the  employer 
should  closely  silly  himself  with  the  workmen  in  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents.  The  state  must  see  to  it  that  the  employer 
installs  safety  appliances  wherever  it  is  possible;  the  em- 
ployer must  give  his  willing  co-operation  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  state,  and  the  employee  must  be  schooled  or  drilled  in 
those  necessary  precautions  which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
elimination  of  accidents. 

Notwithstanding  all  precautions,  accidents  will  happen. 
The  human  element,  because  it  is  human,  has  not  the  precis- 
ion and  regularity  of  machinery;  machinery  will  break  from 
unlooked  for  causes,  things  not  anticipated  will  intervene, 
conditions  change  and  injuries  to  workmen  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

The  loss  of  life  in  the  industries  and  the  physical  injuries 
to  workmen  is  indeed  an  appalling  incident  of  industrial  activ- 
ity. The  annual  death  loss  in  the  United  States  equals  the 
total  number  of  soldiers  in  our  army  killed  in  the  World  War 
and  the  total  number  of  those  injured  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
army's  total  casualties 

It  is  estimated  that  the  percentage  of  accidental  injuries, 
based  on  the  total  number  of  employees  in  all  industries,  is 
reduced  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  installation  of  safety 
devices  and  the  instructions  given  employees  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  state  and  the  employer.     It  is  impossible 
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to  figure  the  actual  losses  occurring  from  the  accidents 
which  do  occur,  apart  from  the  personal  losses  sustained  by 
the  individuals  who  are  injured.:  Society  loses  from  a  direct 
decrease  in  productivity  due  to  the  taking  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  vast  number  who  are  injured  and  a  necessary  lower- 
ing of  the  general  efficiency  through  the  injuries  to  skilled 
artisans,  and  the  lowering  of  efficiency  through  these  re- 
movals and  the  interruption  of  work. 

The  greatest  loss  contributed  by  accident  falls  directly 
upon  the  individual.  He  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
hard-pressed  to  meet  the  expense  of  existence,  and  is  entirely 
incapable  of  providing  adequately  for  himself  and  dependents 
in  case  an  accident  removes  his  source  of  income.  This  con- 
sideration alone  should  incite  an  overwhelming  interest  in  the 
investigation  and  the  application  of  remedial  agencies.  Com- 
pensation laws  partially  meet  the  necessities  of  life  in  the  case 
of  an  injured  man,  but  no  compensation  can  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  an  arm,  or  leg,  or  replace  in  the  family  the  husband 
or  father  who  has  been  the  victim  of  a  fatal  injury. 


■■^ 


Surface  plant  of  the  Star  Coal  Company  located  at  Star,  Musselshell  County, 
This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day  and  at  the  present  time 
is  producing-  about   300   tons   per  day,    employing   100   men. 
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STATE,  PRIMARY  FACTOR  IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

As  indicated,  the  state  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  as  it  represents  all  classes  and  is  in  a 
position  to  exercise  compulsion.  Several  years  ago  the 
necessity  for  state  interference  became  so  apparent  that 
most  of  the  states,  and  the  government  as  well,  passed  cer- 
tain laws  providing  for  the  inspection  of  plants  and  the  in- 
stallation of  safety  devices.  These  laws  cover  every  factory 
and  industrial  plant,  coal  and  quartz  mining,  and  the  sources 
of  power,  whether  steam,  electric  or  gas. 

Montana,  very  early  in  its  history,  passed  special  laws 
providing  for  safety  in  mining  and  the  operation  of  steam 
boilers.  Later  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  was  enact- 
ed with  its  safety  provisions,  which  cover  every  place  of  em- 
ployment. All  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  and  a  yearly  inspection  is  made  of  all  places 
of  employment  designated  by  the  Act  as  hazardous.  There  are 
five  special  inspectors  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  fre- 
quent inspections  of  quartz  mines,  coal  mines,  and  boilers. 
These  inspectors  are  men  especially  qualified  for  their  re- 
spective duties,  and  qualified  generally  for  the  inspection  of 
other  industrial  occupations. 

The  large  corporations,  or  companies,  operating  large 
plants  and  employing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  are 
continually  in  communication  with  the  board,  taking  counsel 
regarding  the  best  means  of  educating  the  employees  in  all 
Safety  First  principles  and  First  Aid  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
juries. The  success  of  these  instructions  is  attested  by  the 
lesser  number  of  accidents  occurring  in  these  plants.  This 
decrease  has  been  steady  and  regular  since  the  board  has 
been  organized  and  has  been  keeping  a  close  record  of  all 
acicdental  injuries.  While  the  number  of  accidents  is  rela- 
tively the  same  in  those  occupations  employing  a  small  num- 
ber of  men,  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  all  large 
concerns  where  Safety  First  teams  are  organized  and  where 
Safety  First  is  taught  and  practiced. 

This  is  particularly  true  to  quartz  and  coal  mining,  in 
milling  ore  and  smelting  plants.  The  record  shows  for  the 
past  five  years,  beginning  in  July  of  each  year  and  ending 
June  thirtieth  of  the  following  year  that,  with  the  exception 
of  1917,  there  has  been  a  regular  decrease  in  fatal  and  serious 
injuries 
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The  year  1917  was  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  the 
consequent  enforced  capacity  work  in  all  industries.  Unskilled 
men  were  drafted  into  service  with  which  they  were  un- 
acquainted The  number  employed  was  greatly  increased  and 
as  a  consequence  there  was  a  large  increase  in  accidents.  In 
addition  to  the  feverish  crowding  of  all  industries  there  was 
a  calamity  accident  in  the  Speculator  Mine  in  Butte  which 
caused  the  death  of  163  men,  causing  a  high  average  record 
for  that  year  Eliminating  1917  there  has  been  a  twenty  per 
cent  decrease  in  these  industries  of  fatal  and  serious  acci- 
dents This  decrease  is  attributable  only  to  the  organized 
Safety  First  departments  of  the  companies  operating  them, 
and  to  First  Aid  established  on  practical  lines. 


Planing  Mill  and  Shop  u  Neil  l.umner  Company,  located  at  Kalispell,  Flat- 
head County.  This  plant  has  a  daily  planing  capacity  of  15,00  feet  and 
has  an  average  production  of  2,500  fruit  boxes  per  day  in  addition  to  the 
general  wood  working  products.  This  company  connects  the  growing  trees 
in    the   forest  with   the   fruit   grower   packing   his   apples    in    the    boxes. 
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THE   DANGER  OF  SLIGHT  INJURIES 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  prolonged  incapacity  from 
shght  injuries  is  infection,  or  blood  poison.  There  are 
hundreds  of  cases  where  slight  injuries  to  the  hands  have 
become  infected  and  the  hand  has  become  permanently  crip- 
pled. Several  such  cases  have  resulted  in  amputation  of 
fingers,  loss  of  use  of  the  hand  and  arm.  In  two  cases  death 
has  been  the  result.  These  cases,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
have  occurred  in  construction  camps,  or  work  where  there  is 
no  Safety  First  organization.  Where  there  are  such  organi- 
zations, every  cut,  or  abrasion,  is  promptly  cleaned,  disin- 
fected and  bandaged,  and  of  course  the  result  is  a  rapid  heal- 
ing. It  is  carelessness  in  first  attention  that  causes  infec- 
tion. This  carelessness  is  costing  thousands  of  dollars  and 
any  amount  of  suffering. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  the  ordinary  man  that  so  many 
slight  injuries  become  serious  through  carelessness.  The  re- 
sults of  inattentions  to  comparatively  insignificant  scraches, 
cuts  and  abrasions  are  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  board  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  paid  because 
of  this  neglect.  A  man  scratched  his  finger,  struck  it  against 
a  wire  in  closing  a  furnace  door.  He  thought  it  too  trivial 
to  notice  until  his  finger  began  to  redden  and  swell.  Infec- 
tion had  begun  which  rapidly  involved  the  arm  and  in  a  few 
days  he  was  dead.  A  man  cut  his  finger  while  paring  potatoes 
in  a  cook  camp.  He  thought  nothing  of  it  until  infection  set 
in.  The  result  was  the  amputation  of  the  middle  finger, 
the  ankylosis  of  the  index  finger  and  the  usefulness  of  his 
hand  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Case  after  case  could  be  mentioned  similar  in  origin  to 
the  foregoing  and  equally  disastrous  in  result.  The  point 
to  be  emphasized  is  that  no  injury  which  breaks  through  the 
skin  is  so  trivial  as  to  warrant  neglect.  An  antiseptic  treat- 
ment can  do  no  harm ;  it  will  probably  save  time,  money,  suf- 
fering and  prevent  the  loss  of  a  member,  possibly  life  itself. 
Accidents  resulting  in  serious  injuries,  requiring  surgical  at- 
tention, are  numerous  enough.  They  entail  a  world  of 
suffering  and  tremendous  expense;  those  trivial  injuries 
which  occur  from  childhood  up  should  never  be  permitted  to 
develop  into  serious  cases. 
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NECESSITY  FOR  EMPLOYEE'S  CO-OPERATION 

It  has  been  said  that  the  state,  the  employer,  and  the 
workman,  are  the  three  co-operating  elements  upon  whom 
depend  the  lessening  of  industrial  accidents,  thereby  decreas- 
ing the  fearful  wastage  in  life  and  property.  The  protection 
of  the  workman  is  the  prime  object  to  be  obtained,  and  of 
course  he  must  fall  in  line  with  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  object  of  Safety  First,  and  understand  that  all  effort 
and  organization  along  these  lines  is  primarily  for  his  safety 
and  protection.  He  should  be  consulted  and  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  danger  involved  in  assuming  a  careless  at- 
titude in  his  work.  Where  a  safety  guard  has  been  in- 
stalled, its  purpose  should  be  carefully  explained.  In  places 
where  there  is  likelihood  of  falling  or  slipping  the  danger 
should  be  distinctly  called  to  his  attention,  and  if  possible 
such  an  interest  created  in  his  mind  in  regard  to  his  own 
safety  that  he  will  eventually  become  an  advocate  of  Safety 
First  principles. 

Constant  reiteration  is  necessary  to  properly  impress 
safety  thoughts  upon  the  mind.  Memory  is  developed 
through  repetition  Habit  is  formed  in  the  same  way  The 
things  thought  about  and  spoken  take  form  in  action.  Only 
by  constantly  impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  workman, 
through  the  personal  attention  of  the  man  in  charge,  can 
favorable  results  be  obtained. 

The  employee  has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  employer 
definite  information  regarding  dangerous  places  of  employ- 
ment and  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  method  of  avoiding 
acidents.  Superintendents  and  foremen  very  often  stand 
aloof  from  the  workman,  thinking  that  familiarity  will  result 
in  disorganization  of  his  force,  and  a  consequent  decrease  in 
the  product  of  the  workman's  labor.  It  should  be  realized 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  gossipy  familiarity 
and  personal  instruction  which  has  for  its  object  proper  ob- 
servance of  Safety  First  rules.  The  ordinary  workman  ap- 
preciates intelligent  instructions  from  his  immediate  super- 
ior, and  it  is  a  fact  borne  out  by  experience  and  results, 
that  employees  do  better  work,  are  more  careful  in  their 
work,  and  more  contented  under  the  conditions  of  labor 
v/here  their  foreman  or  superintendent  displays  an  interest 
in  their  personal  safety.  The  principal  point  is  co-operation, 
inteligent,  close  and  sympathetic  co-operation. 
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THE  COST  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

As  is  well  understood  by  employers  steady,  continuous 
work  reduces  accident  occurrences  because  a  new  man  is 
much  more  subject  to  accident  than  one  who  has  been  work- 
ing continuously  and  is  familiar  with  the  work.  This  means 
that  accidents  are  really  cumulative  in  that  the  new  man 
who  takes  the  place  of  an  injured  workman  is  more  liable  to 
accidental  injury  than  an  old  operator,  experienced  and 
familiar  with  the  work  to  be  done.  Hence,  the  prevention  of 
the  first  accident  with  its  entailed  loss  of  time  is  all  im- 
portant. 

Viewed  only  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  the  major 
loss  due  to  accidents  is  the  loss  of  time.  Considered  from  this 
viewpoint  the  accident  is  disastrous  not  only  to  the  employer 
and  employee  but  to  society  as  well.  Apparently  the  larger 
burden  falls  on  the  laboring  class  through  the  loss  of  wages 
represented  by  the  loss  of  time  but  eventually  the  loss 
reaches  society  who  in  the  final  analysis  must  absorb  the 
entire  time  loss  caused  by  accidents  in  the  industrial  field. 

During  the  past  five  years  Montana's  industries  have 
suffered  782  fatal  accidents.  The  average  age  of  these  men 
was  thirty-six  years.  Governed  by  the  American  Experience 
Table  of  Mortality  the  life  expectancy  of  these  men  would 
be  between  thirty  and  thirty-one  years.  Accepting  thirty 
years,  it  would  represent  a  time  loss  of  3,460  years.  At 
Montana's  average  wage  scale  of  over  five  dollars  per  day 
computed  at  300  days  to  the  year  it  would  mean  a  monetary 
loss  of  about  thirty-five  million  dollars.  Add  to  this  the 
time  and  wage  loss  due  to  disability  accidents  where  the 
workman  recovers,  and  it  will  represent  equally  as  much. 
This  appalling  total  of  upwards  of  seventy  million  dollars 
represents  the  necessary  loss  to  Montana  due  to  industrial 
accidents  in  the  past  sixty  months. 

This  record  certainly  justifies  the  serious  attention  of 
society.  The  people's  interest  in  the  problem  is  vital  as  they 
lose  not  only  from  the  direct  decrease  of  productive  activity 
on  account  of  the  cessation  of  effort  by  the  injured  man,  but 
they  also  suffer  greatly  from  the  lowering  of  the-  general 
efficiency.  They  are  also  called  upon  to  care  for  the  de- 
pendents of  the  disabled  workman  with  a  consequent  lower- 
ing of  the  standards  that  inevitably  still  further  decrease 
production. 
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Passing  from  society  as  a  whole  to  the  individual  member, 
in  the  person  of  the  employer  and  the  employee;  we  find 
that  each  one  sustains  a  varied  indirect  loss  in  addition  to  the 
direct  cost.  In  the  case  of  the  employer  when  a  workman 
is  injured  his  place  must  of  necessity  be  filled  by  a  new 
man  who  generally  requires  considerable  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  work.  This  means  an  interruption 
in  the  operations  and  militates  against  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  is  possibly  as  great  a  cost  factor  as  the  com- 
pensation paid.  As  to  the  injured  employee,  generally  speak- 
ing, he  is  always  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  existence  and  is  therefore  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  himself  and  family  when  through  accident  his 
source  of  income  is  removed  or  seriously  impaired.  Hence 
in  addition  to  his  monetary  wage  loss  he  is  confronted  with 
the  danger  of  falling  below  the  level  of  his  former  surround- 
ings, which  may  mean  below  the  poverty  line,  never  again 
to  rise  above  it. 

This  indirect  loss  effecting  employer  and  employee  and 
also  society  has  not  received  the  consideration  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  Generally  in  considering  the  loss  contributed  by 
accidents  the  question  of  wage  loss  to  the  individual  injured 
and  the  loss  to  the  employer  on  account  of  paying  him 
compensation  have  been  the  only  factors  given  much  thought. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  mistake  for  the  indirect  loss  ij 
almost  as  great  as  the  direct.  However,  the  combined  los( 
is  so  staggering  as  to  deman^i  the  best  thought  and  energy 
of  all  to  prevent  the  cause  of  such  fearful  waste.  The  only 
prevention  is  prevention  of  the  first  accident.  To  this  end  all 
should  apply  themselves. 
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PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  SAFETY  FIRST 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  industrial 
accident  prevention,  covering  every  phase  of  employment, 
whether  commercial  or  domestic.  The  insurance  companies 
have  been  instrumental  in  this  work  account  making  expert 
examinations  of  places  of  employment,  and  suggesting  where 
and  how  safety  appliances  may  be  installed.  This  is  done, 
of  course,  because  these  companies  insure  every  avocation, 
and  it  is  advantageous  to  their  business  interests  to  prevent 
accidents.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Safety  and  Saving  are 
companions,  while  Danger  and  Waste  travel  together. 

Practically  all  the  operating  mining  companies  in  Butte 
maintain  First  Aid  Stations  with  safety  engineers  in  charge. 
The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  has  a  most  com- 
plete and  efficient  Bureau  of  Safety  Organiation,  covering 
their  entire  operations  in  Butte,  Anaconda,  Great  Falls, 
Washoe,  and  Missoula,  employing  upwards  of  a  score  of 
safety  engineers.  There  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  un- 
der their  Bureau  of  Safety  called  "The  Anode,"  of  which 
Safety  Engineer  John  L.  Boardman  is  editor  and  manager. 
This  magazine  is  well  edited,  full  of  useful  information,  sug- 
gestions, reports,  comparisons,  admonitions  and  spicy  mat- 
ter making  it  interesting  reading  to  everyone  It  is,  of 
course,  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  "Safety  First." 

The  Davis-Daly  Copper  Company  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  like  monthly  magazzine  entitled  the  "Bornite 
Sentinel"  devoted  exclusively  to  safety,  efficiency,  and  co- 
operation. Their  Safety  First  organization  consists  of  a 
central  and  sub-central  organization,  both  under  the  general 
management  of  Manager  J.  L.  Bruce.  The  sub-central  com- 
mittee, as  in  the  case  of  the  other  operating  companies,  is 
composed  of  mine  shift  bosses ;  there  is  a  relief  committee,  a 
hospital  committee,  and  fire  inspection  committee.  The 
Butte  and  Superior  Mining  Company  issues  a  monthly  mag- 
azine called  "The  Spelter  Journal,"  in  connection  with  their 
well  organized  and  well  drilled  Safety  First  committee,  which 
is  a  bright,  comprehensive  and  effective  publication.  The 
Elm  Orlu  and  its  relative  properties,  also  the  North  Butte 
and  East  Butte  Companies  all  have  their  safety  committees 
and  well  drilled  teams,  with  regular  practices  in  First  Aid 
and  having  as  their  object  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
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The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  at  their 
East  Helena  plant  have  a  record  for  Safety  First  unsurpassed 
by  any  corporation  or  company  doing  business  within  the 
state  Their  accident  reports  are  almost  negligible.  No  ser- 
ious injuries  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  and  only 
a  few  slight  accidents.  They  publish  a  magazine  called  "The 
Crucible"  which  is  devoted  to  Safety  First  principles,  and 
to  the  education  of  their  employees  in  the  matter  of  care- 
fulness in  regard  to  their  work. 

The  board  is  gratified  to  state  that  throughout  all  the 
industrial  sections  of  the  state  employers  and  employees  are 
co-operating  in  the  work  of  Safety  First,  which  means  that 
every  precautionary  measure  that  promises  to  reduce  acci- 
dent occurrence  is  adopted,  also  the  propaganda,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  educational  instruction,  is  being  contin- 
ually disseminated  among  the  employees.  This  is  a  grow- 
ing movement  comparatively  recent  in  its  origin,  but  one 
producing  wonderful  results. 

Employers  are  accomplishing  a  great  deal  along  Safety 
First  lines  by  inviting  competitive  tests  as  between  differ- 
ent operating  properties  for  a  given  period  of  time  in  the 
matter  of  accident  occurrence.  Prizes  are  offered  for  the 
plants  going  through  the  week  or  month  without  an  acci- 
dent and  in  the  case  of  the  Butte  mines  public  daily  records 
are  kept  by  displaying  colored  lights  and  signs  announcing 
the  record  of  each  mine  in  the  contest  for  a  no-accident 
week. 

This  does  much  for  Safety  First  by  stimulating  compe- 
tition between  the  different  mines  in  the  matter  of  exercis- 
ing care  and  precaution  to  prevent  accidents.  It  affects  the 
managers  as  well  as  the  workmen  and  prompts  shift  bosses 
and  men  alike  to  bend  every  energy  for  a  good  record 

Subsidiary  to  Safety  First  appliances  and  propaganda 
with  First  Aid  for  even  trivial  injuries,  is  the  necessity  for 
sanitation  around  the  place  of  employment  with  means  for 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  There  should  also  be  a  ready  adap- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  employee  to  the  particular  work  he 
has  in  hand.  This  insures  efficiency  and  contentment,  the 
former  depending  on  the  latter.  It  may  require  good  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  properly  place  his  em- 
ployees. However,  this  will  pay  and  be  an  additional  guard 
against  the  occurrence  of  preventable  accidents. 
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Many  of  the  employers  are  securing  free  of  any  charge 
to  the  workmen  what  is  termed  "Group  Insurance"  for 
their  employees  covering  sickness,  death  or  accident.  The 
pioneers  in  this  humane  movement  are  the  P.  Lu  Howe  Lum- 
ber Mills  and  all  of  the  W.  A.  Clark  interests. 

It  is  a  wonderful  advance  step  and  almost  guanantees 
the  contentment  of  the  men  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 
It  really  means  that  hereafter  misfortune  in  the  shape  of 
sickness,  death  or  accident  can  not  force  the  workman  or  his 
family  below  the  poverty  line.  They  are  all  insured  against 
that  dreaded  eventuality,  which  fact  makes  for  peace  and 
contentment. 

There  is  a  mutuality  of  interest  between  the  employer 
and  workman.  Both  are  human,  having  the  same  common 
sentiments  of  humanity.  Each  has  his  ambitions,  objects  in 
life  and  purposes  to  be  achieved.  They  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  before  the  law,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  unwritten 
code  of  justice  which  should  guide  every  man's  activities  in 
relation  to  his  fellow. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  en- 
vironment. Pleasant  surroundings  make  for  happiness  and 
health.  Work  is  divine  in  purpose,  beneficient  in  results. 
There  is  no  advancement  without  it.  Civilization  is  founded 
on  work.  It  should  never  degrade  or  bestialize  the  individual, 
shorten  his  life,  or  destroy  his  happiness.  Somewhere,  some- 
time, the  proper  balance  will  be  attained  between  capitalized 
industries  and  the  workman,  whose  services  are  necessary 
for  production.  The  steady  progress  of  the  race  will  unfold 
the  plan;  out  of  experience  it  will  come,  gradually  yet 
surely.  Our  civilization  is  a  priceless  heritage  won  from  sav- 
agery. It  must  be  preserved;  it  may  not  be  lost.  An  ad- 
herence to  the  fundamental  truths  on  which  our  government 
is  based  and  a  clear  conception  of  justice,  equally  and  im- 
partially administered,  will  be  the  sure  protection  of  what 
has  been  attained  and  a  guarantee  for  further  advancement. 
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THE  BOARD'S  DUTIES 

At  all  times  the  members  of  the  Board  have  been  fully 
conscious  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them  in  the 
work  of  administering  the  law.  They  have  always  endeavored 
to  realize  and  appreciate  that  the  duty  to  be  performed 
called  for  a  very  high  conception  of  its  nature  and  demanded 
something  in  the  form  of  judicial  poise  and  impartiality  in 
passing  on  questions  coming  before  them  for  determination. 

Conscious  of  that  fact,  the  members  without  reservation 
have  cheerfully  dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  allotted 
to  them  in  the  full  realization  of  the  duties  in  hand.  They 
now  after  sixty  months'  experience  refer  to  the  employerss 
and  employees  of  the  state  with  the  request  to  be  favored 
with  whatever  suggestions  or  criticisms  they  think  may  be 
of  value  or  assistance  in  connection  with  the  task  of  admin- 
istering the  law  for  it  is  only  by  such  co-operation  that  the 
work  can  progress  satisfactorily.  Even  though  the  interest 
be  manifested  through  the  medium  of  socalled  "Constructive 
Criticism,"  it  will  be  gratefully  received. 

This  report  compared  with  the  four  that  have  preceded 
it  will  serve  to  indicate  how  the  work  has  been  increased 
in  volume  with  its  many  complex  questions  constantly  aris- 
ing for  determination  and  adjudication.  The  Board's  duties 
may  be  accepted,  comparatively  considered,  as  being  divided 
into  two  general  functions. 

First,  those  that  might  properly  be  classified  as  of  a 
quasi- judicial  character,  and  the  other,  those  of  purely  an 
administrative  nature,  which  embraces  the  regulation  in 
general  of  insurance  and  compensation  matters  coming  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Act. 

In  the  performance  of  its  duties  the  Board  has  endeav- 
ored to  conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  having  for  its  objective 
complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  a  broad  appli- 
cation of  its  benefits.  The  Board  holds  that  these  benefits 
are  two  fold.  First,  the  prompt  payment  of  compensation  to 
injured  employees,  and  second  as  far  as  it  is  possible  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents,  thereby  rendering  unnecessary  the  need 
for  relief  on  account  of  reducing  the  likelihood  of  accident 
occurrence.  The  law  that  permits  neglect  in  the  prevention 
of  accidents  is  a  failure  as  a  compensation  law. 
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The  furnishing  of  rehef  to  the  unfortunate  workman 
injured  under  conditions  which  bring  him  within  the  scope 
of  the  law  means  the  proper  discharge  of  those  plain  duties 
resting  on  the  Board.  However,  while  this  is  appropriately- 
expressive  of  the  beneficent  feature  of  compensation,  yet  it 
is  conceded  that  by  far  the  most  effective  feature  is  the 
protection  of  the  laborer  against  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent whenever  possible.     Prevention  comes  first. 

The  value  of  accident  prevention  is  no  longer  disputed. 
The  only  question  considered  is  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  result.  The  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  means  available  and  the  system 
to  be  followed.  The  Board  will  continue  to  use  every  agency 
within  its  power  to  promote  and  advance  plans  for  accident 
prevention  through  co-operation  with  the  employers  and 
employees,  and  their  various  safety  first  committees  and 
organizations. 

If  the  Board  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  all  those  trying  to  prevent  accidents  its  members 
unhesitatingly  predict  that  the  administration  of  the  Act 
will  continue  highly  satisfactory  and  the  law  eventually  be- 
come what  its  creators  hoped,  a  credit  to  the  state  through 
its  accomplishments  along  the  line  of  accident  prevention. 

The  Board  has  been  and  is  what  might  be  properly  term- 
ed a  travelling  tribunal  or  circuit  riders'  court  for  it  has 
taken  the  application  and  interpretation  of  the  law  directly 
to  the  people  concerned,  in  that  hearings  are  held  by  the 
Board  wherever  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  affected  parties 
to  have  them  held. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  claimants  coming  before  the 
Board  are  in  poor  financial  circumstances  and  instead  of 
compelling  them  to  come  to  the  Board,  it  goes  to  them. 
Consequently,  the  Board  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  do  the 
travelling  as  the  most  practical  means  of  securing  a  just 
and  rapid  disposal  of  the  business  coming  before  it. 

The  Board  has  never  at  any  time  been  confronted  with 
a  congestion  of  business  but  instead  has,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, no  delayed  settlements.  The  Board  is  always  anxious 
to  consider  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  all  hearings  are 
arranged  well  in  advance  subject  to  the  wish  and  pleasure  of 
the  parties  in  interest. 
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It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  settlement  of  contro- 
versies is  becoming  easier  and  that  accidents  are  decreas- 
ing. This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Board  has 
met  its  twofold  duties  with  at  least  average  success.  Five 
years  with  only  one  appeal  to  reach  the  courts  from  a  ruling 
made  is  not  a  bad  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
30,000  questions  or  cases  have  been  passed  upon  and  that 
many  rulings  made. 


Sawmill  and  pond  of  Polleys  Lumber  Company,  located  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  of  Missoula.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  200,000  feet  when 
operated  full  twenty-four  hours.  Upwards  of  700  men  are  employed  at  the 
mill   and    in   the    woods. 
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"HAZARDOUS"  VS.  "NON-HAZARDOUS"  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Board  has  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that  it  is 
necessary  for  it  to  determine  what  employers  should  be  ad-t 
mitted  under  the  Act  through  the  qualifications  of  being 
engaged  in  "inherently  hazardous  occupation,"  and  which 
should  be  excluded  from  its  operations  on  account  of  being 
engaged  in  employment  defined  by  the  Act  as  "non-hazard- 
ous" and  the  result  has  meant  much  trouble.  Possibly  the 
question  of  determining  conclusively  what  constitutes  "haz- 
ardous" and  what  is  meant  by  "non-hazardous"  employment 
as  laid  down  in  the  Act  is  a  matter  for  judicial  determina- 
tion. At  any  rate,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  question  will 
eventually  reach  the  courts  for  final  settlement. 

However,  in  view  of  the  express  declaration  of  Section  5 
(A)  that  the  Legislature  intended  by  its  enumeration  to 
cover  every  hazardous  occupation,  the  Board  has  felt  justified 
in  assuming  that  before  the  Act  could  be  made  applicable  to 
an  employment  or  occupation  not  enumerated  that  it  would 
have  to  be  clearly  shown  that  the  non-enumerated  employ- 
ment was  of  an  extra  hazardous  nature  and  belonged  to  the 
class  of  occupations  which  the  courts  have  heretofore  de- 
clared to  be  hazardous  and  subject  to  the  police  power  of  the 
state. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  if  in  actual  fact  the  bus- 
iness is  not  hazardous  ,  no  action  or  order  of  the  Board  can 
make  it  so,  nor  can  any  action  of  either  the  Board  or  the 
employer  bind  the  employee.  Hence,  if  the  Board  admitted 
under  the  law  a  business  that  was  non-hazardous  and  per- 
mitted it  to  be  classified  as  hazardous,  it  might  be  possible 
in  the  event  of  an  injury  that  the  employee  could  effectively 
bring  suit  at  common  law  for  damages  on  account  of  such 
erroneous  classification. 

In  trying  to  answer  this  question  fairly  the  Board  has 
investigated  in  much  detail  the  administration  of  similar  laws 
in  other  states,  thus  finding  many  precedents  to  justify  it 
in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  "the  scope"  of  the  Act  is 
determined  by  the  hazard  of  the  business  rather  than  by 
the  hazard  to  which  the  individual  is  exposed.  This  rule 
governs  in  nearly  all  of  the  states  operating  under  a  com- 
pensation law.    It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  the  matter  of  de- 
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termining  the  question  of  what  is  hazardous  and  what  is  non- 
hazardous  the  law  is  mandatory,  as  the  language  is  plain  and 
specific  and  of  unmistakable  intent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Act  provides  a  medium  by 
which  those  engaged  in  non-hazardous  occupations  may  re- 
ceive its  benefits,  it  seems  plain  that  the  intent  was  to  pre- 
vent  their  admission  under  the  law  in  any  other  way.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  the  employer  and  employee  to  mutual- 
ly agree  to  jointly  elect  to  come  under  Class  27  of  Plan  Three, 
as  engaged  in  a  non-hazardous  occupation.  Therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  provision  exists  whereby  all  employers  may 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  either  by  coming  under  it 
as  engaged  in  hazardous  or  as  engaged  in  non-hazardous 
work.  Consequently  until  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
has  decided  the  question  of  hazardous  and  non-hazardous  the 
Board  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  be  governed  by  the  word- 
ing and  apparent  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  Board  has  accepted  all  applications  submitted  by 
employers  engaged  in  any  of  the  occupations  enumerated  in 
the  Act  as  hazardous.  Also  in  addition  hereto,  using  the 
authority  delegated  by  Section  Five  of  the  Act,  it  has  ad- 
mitted the  applications  of  employers  engaged  in  operating 
steam  threshing  and  steam  plowing  outfits  for  hire,  also 
lumber,  wood  and  coal  yards,  blacksmith  shops,  butcher  shops, 
including  slaughtering,  automobile  garages,  including  repair 
work,  bakeries,  with  power  driven  machinery,  power  driven 
sheep  shearing  outfits,  operated  for  hire,  livery  stables,  also 
operations  of  general  draying,  trucking,  teaming  and  trans- 
fer outfits;  and  in  the  case  of  public  corporations,  firemen 
and  janitors  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  employees 
specified  in  the  Act  as   engaged  in   hazardous   occupations. 

The  expereince  of  the  past  five  years  does  not  indi- 
cate any  marked  desire  on  the  part  of  employers  engaged 
,n  non-hazardous  occupations  to  seek  protection  under  the 
law  as  only  twelve  employers,  bringing  with  them  110  em- 
ployees, have  qualified  under  this  classification.  This  is 
likely  due  to  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  securing  the 
consent  of  the  employees  in  advance  of  electing  to  come 
under  the  law  as  the  joint  election  in  writing  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  is  necessary,  which  means  that  as 
workmen  are  replaced  by  new  ones  their  signatures  must  be 
secured  to  the  agreement  to  operate  under  the  Act. 
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The  law,  as  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1919,  admits 
all  of  the  employees  of  employers  engaged  in  any  of  the 
occupations  listed  as  hazardous  in  the  Act,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  workmen  so  engaged.  If  an  employer  has  one 
man  steadily  engaged  in  hazardous  work  it  serves  to  qualify 
all  of  his  employees  for  admission  under  the  protective  pro- 
visions of  the  law  with  the  result  that  about  all  that 
are  now  excluded  are  agricultural  employees  and  domestic 
servants. 


Surface  plant  Smokeless  and  Bootless  Coal  Co.,  located  at  Washoe,  Carbon 
County.  This  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  oOO  tons,  producing  about  300 
tons,   employing  100  men. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  BUREAU  OF  SAFETY  INSPECTION 

The  Legislature  of  1917  abolished  the  State  Departments 
of  Boiler  Inspection,  Coal  Mine  Inspection,  and  Quartz  Mine 
Inspection,  providing  in  lieu  thereof  that  the  work  of  the 
departments  mentioned  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board. 

In  compliance  with  this  law  on  March  5th,  1917,  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection  was  organized,  made  up  of  four 
inspectors  of  boilers,  whose  work  was  apportioned  or  divided 
into  districts,  two  inspectors  of  quartz  mines,  one  to  cover 
the  Butte  Mining  district  and  the  other  to  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  the  state,  and  one  inspector  for  coal  mines  for 
the  state  at  large. 

The  personnel  of  the  above  departments  was  not  changed 
except  that  in  the  Boiler  Inspection  Department  no  selection 
was  made  to  fill  the  vancancy  of  Inspector  Stephen  Parker 
of  Butte,  thus  leaving  only  three  inspectors  in  the  field  in- 
stead of  four  and  thereby  reducing  all  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment one-fourth. 

In  the  Quartz  Mine  Inspection  Department  Inspector 
McGrath  resigned  February,  1919,  and  as  yet  the  vacancy 
has  not  been  filled,  as  Inspector  Orem  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  do  the  work  without  any  assistance,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  cost  and  expense  of  that  department  nearly  one- 
half. 

The  Act  combining  or  merging  the  activities  of  these 
different  departments  and  placing  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  did  not  repeal  or  change 
the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  duties  of  the  various 
inspectors.  Hence,  the  work  of  the  several  departments  re- 
mained the  same  as  before  the  change.  The  different  in- 
spectors have  the  same  relative  duties  to  perform  as  formerly 
with  the  addition  of  inspections  as  to  the  safety  conditions 
obtaining  in  all  operating  plants  where  power  driven  machin- 
ery is  used. 

Therefore,  the  consolidation  of  these  three  departments 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  has  not  materially  affected 
the  work  to  be  done.  About  the  only  difference  is  that  under 
the  new  order  of  things  there  is  only  one  central  head  to 
which  each  inspector  reports  and  receives  instructions  as 
compared  to  three  department  heads  as  formerly  organized 
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and  operated,  which  change  saves  the  state  the  expense  of 
special  inspectors  for  the  safety  inspection  work  and  the 
expense  of  three  separately  maintained  departments. 

That  the  public  may  keep  in  touch  with  each  one  of 
these  five  safety  inspectors  and  that  their  individuality  may 
be  retained  the  Board  has  requested  each  one  to  furnish 
a  brief  statement  in  the  nature  of  a  report  covering  the  work 
he  has  done  and  proposes  doing  for  insertion  in  this  report. 
These  individual  reports  will  be  found  in  the  section  following 
the  statistical  tables,  each  report  appearing  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  inspector  making  it. 

Introducing  these  reports  by  the  inspectors,  will  be 
found  a  financial  statement  prepared  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Bureau  with  tables  showing  the  work  done  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30th,  1920,  also  a  detailed  statement 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  each  inspection  depart- 
ment, which  is  operating  on  its  own  appropriation,  although 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  individual  reports  or  statements 
prepared  by  the  different  inspectors  will  prove  of  value  to 
those  having  an  interest  in  that  line  of  endeavor.  Also,  if  the 
reader  will  examine  the  financial  statement  and  reports  cov- 
ering the  operations  of  the  Bureau  for  the  past  twelve 
months,  he  will  find  that  the  state  is  saving  nearly  $25,000.00 
a  year  under  the  consolidated  scheme  in  operating  since 
March,  1917. 
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PERSONNEL  OF   INSPECTORS 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Legislative  measure  con- 
solidating the  Department  of  Boiler  Inspection,  Quartz  and 
Coal  Mine  Inspection,  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  organized 
the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection  and  appointed  as  inspectors 
on  March  5th,  1917,  the  men  formerly  connected  with  the 
above  departments  consisting  of  Inspectors  Percy  L.  Brown, 
Richard  Moran,  and  R.  A.  Prater  for  the  boiler  inspection 
division.  No  appointment  was  made  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Boiler  Inspector  Stephen 
Parker,  who  resigned  on  March  1st,  1917,  although  later 
upon  the  resignation  of  Percy  L.  Brown,  Mr.  F.  J.  Coburn  of 
Butte  was  appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy  and  is  still  on  the 
force. 

As  inspectors  of  quartz  mines,  Inspectors  W.  B.  Orem 
and  D.  J.  McGrath  were  retained  or  rather  re-appointed  to 
the  positions  that  they  had  held  for  the  past  number  of 
years.  Inspector  McGrath  was  assigned  the  inspection  work 
within  the  limitations  of  the  Butte  Mining  district,  which 
inspection  work  was  also  to  include  safety  inspection  of  the 
surface  plants  as  provided  by  the  safety  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Inspector  Orem  was  assigned  the  work  of  examina- 
tion and  inspection  of  all  operating  quartz  mining  properties 
outside  of  the  Butte  district. 

The  Board  insisted  that  an  active  campaign  should  be 
immediately  inaugurated  by  the  quartz  mine  inspectors  con- 
templating a  detailed  examination  of  the  underground  condi- 
toins  of  every  quartz  mine  operating  in  the  state  to  the  end 
that  all  safety  conditions  prescribed  by  the  law  might  be 
complied  with.  The  work  was  thoroughly  done  and  many 
recommendations  m^de,  looking  to  the  safety  of  workmen, 
which  were  promptly  adopted  by  the  employers. 

In  organizing  the  Safety  Bureau  division  of  Coal  Mine 
Inspection,  Inspector  John  Sanderson  was  selected  or  rather 
re-appointed  to  that  position  which  he  had  filled  for  many 
years.  The  law  governing  the  inspection  of  coal  mines  pro- 
vides that  each  coal  mine  in  the  state  shall  be  inspected  four 
times  each  calendar  year,  which  requires  the  undivided 
attention  of  one  inspector.  Following  the  resignation  of  In- 
spector Sanderson  on  August  1st,  1918,  Mr.  George  Griffin 
of  Roundup  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
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The  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection 
meant  the  re-organization  of  what  was  formerly  the  State 
Department  of  Boiler  Inspection  with  three  active  field  in- 
spectors instead  of  four  as  formerly.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  that  three  inspectors  under  the  new  regime  could 
do  the  work  formerly  requiring  four  and  this  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  three  doing  one-third  more  work  than  was 
previously  done  by  the  four. 

Inspectors  Moran,  Prater  and  Coburn  have  inspected 
more  boilers  during  each  of  the  twelvemonth  periods  ending 
June  30th  of  each  year  than  had  been  inspected  previously 
by  four  inspectors  during  any  like  continuous  twelvemonth. 
During  the  first  year  under  the  new  order  of  things  covering 
the  period  of  time  from  July  1st,  1917,  to  June  30th,  1918, 
the  three  inspectors  named,  inspected  2,786  boilers  as  against 
1,960  boilers  inspected  during  the  preceding  twelve  months 
by  four  inspectors.  For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1919, 
the  three  inspectors  turned  in  2,522  boilers  and  for  the  past 
twelve  months  ending  June  30th,  1920,  2,501  boilers. 

During  the  three  years  that  the  quartz  and  coal  mine 
inspection  departments  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  681  quartz  mine  inspections  have  been  made  at  a  total 
cost  of  $19,917.39  for  salaries  and  traveling  expense.  During 
the  same  period  of  time  802  coal  mine  inspections  have  been 
made  at  a  total  cost  for  salaries  and  traveling  expense  of 
$15,220.25.  For  the  same  length  of  time  the  boiler  inspec- 
tors have  made  a  total  of  8,916  inspections  of  boilers  and 
examined  14,789  applicants  for  engineers  licenses  at  a  total 
expense  for  the  three  years,  including  salaries  and  expense, 
of  $55,598.41. 

The  receipts  for  the  inspection  of  boilers  and  examina- 
tions of  applicants  for  licenses  aggregated  for  that  length  of 
time  $86,314.00,  indicating  a  net  earning  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  state  of  approximately  $31,000.00. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  depart- 
ment of  boiler  inspection  since  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  have  been  three  times  what 
they  were  for  any  similar  period  of  time  preceding  the 
change.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  earnings  made  for  the 
state  by  these  inspectors  in  the  matter  of  inspecting  safety 
conditions  of  the  industrial  plants,  for  which  a  fee  is  charged 
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as  provided  by  Part  Five  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law.  This  work  is  done  by  these  inspectors  in  addition  to 
the  work  of  inspecting  the  boilers  and  netted  the  state  at 
least  $6,000.00.  A  similar  situation  governs  as  far  a  the 
quartz  and  coal  mine  inspectors  are  concerned,  for  in  addition 
to  their  work  of  inspecting  the  underground  conditions  of  the 
operating  mines  they  have  made  safety  inspections  covering 
surface  plants  on  account  of  which  service  fees  are  charged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 


Thompson  Falls  Power  Station  of  the  Montana  Power  Company  located  on 
Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River  near  Thompson  Falls  in  Sanders  Coun- 
ty. This  plant  develops  40,000  H.  P.  and  the  power  house  is  of  concrete 
rubble  masonry,  containing  six  vertical  type  water  wheel  units  and  genera- 
tors of  5000  K.  W.'s   each. 
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HOSPITAL  MANAGED  BY  STATE. 

During  the  regular  session  of  the  last  State  Legislature, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Long  of  Lin- 
coln County,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Hospital 
Fund,  designed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  laboring  men 
of  the  state.  The  objective  sought  by  this  measure  was  given 
considerable  publicity  and  elicited  much  favorable  comment 
and  considerable  support.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  if  the 
Senator  had  introduced  his  measure  early  in  the  session,  so 
that  there  might  have  been  ample  opportunity  for  its  pro- 
visions to  be  studied,  it  would  have  been  adopted. 

The  measure  provided  that  every  employer  engaged  in 
the  industries  of  the  state  designated  as  hazardous  should 
deduct  from  the  monthly  pay  of  each  one  of  his  employees 
one  dollar  for  each  month  to  be  paid  into  a  State  Hospital 
Fund,  which  would  provide  or  guarantee  to  all  of  its  sub- 
scribers unlimited  medical  and  hospital  service  in  all  cases 
of  either  sickness  or  accident  arising  out  of  and  occurring 
in  the  courst  of  the  employment. 

The  proposed  plan  was  held  to  be  of  much  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  workmen  of  the  state  than  the  present  sys- 
tem of  medical  and  hospital  contracts  in  that  the  sick  or 
injured  workman  could  select  whatever  physician  and  hospital 
he  desired  in  his  locality.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
relieving  one  of  the  present  sources  of  discontent  in  con- 
nection with  hospital  contracts  in  that  there  would  no  longer 
be  the  so-called  "company  doctor." 

The  measure  proposed  that  all  hospital  and  physicians 
should  be  on  an  equality  so  far  as  securing  business  was 
concerned. :  Under  such  a  condition  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  very  best  service  would  be  rendered  both  by  the  hospital 
and  the  doctor. 

The  state  hospital  plan  would  make  but  little  difference 
to  the  employer  other  than  the  possibility  that  it  would  re- 
lieve him  of  the  trouble  that  he  now  experiences  in  arrang- 
ing for  contracts  and  agreements  between  his  workmen  and 
the  physician  or  hospital.  All  that  he  would  be  required  to 
do  under  the  proposed  plan  would  be  to  collect  one  dollar 
per  month  from  all  his  employees  and  turn  it  over  monthly 
to  the  State  Treasurer  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
State  Hospital  Fund  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury  issue 
a  hospital  ticket  or  certificate  to  the  employee  entitled  to 
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receive  same,  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  holder  of 
such  certificate  to  enter  any  hospital  available  and  call  any 
physician  he  desired,  the  State  Hospital  Fund  paying  the  bill. 

The  plan  is  feasible  and  presents  many  excellent  fea- 
tures. There  would  be  but  litttle  doubt  as  to  its  financial  suc- 
cess for  one  dollar  per  month  from  each  of  the  74,000  work- 
men now  operating  under  the  protection  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law  in  the  state  would  mean  a  fund  of  about 
$75,000.00  per  month  or  approximately  $900,000.00  a  year. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  amount  of  money 
would  furnish  the  best  medical  and  hospital  service  to  all 
the  sick  and  injured  workmen  of  the  state  and  still  leave 
a  sufficient  surplus  in  the  treaesury  of  the  State  Hospital 
Fund  to  justify  a  reduction  in  the  hospital  dues  and  fees  of 
one  dollar  per  month  for  succeeding  years. 

Under  the  present  contract  system  employees  are  paying 
nearly  three-fourths  of  that  amount  for  medical  and  hospital 
attention  against  which  they  are  containually  rebelling  and' 
concerning  which   they   are   apparently   greatly   dissatisfied. 
Senator  Long's  plan  will  eliminate  this  discontent. 

The  proposed  plan  while  new  is  not  revolutionary  in  any 
sense  of  the  term.  It  would  work  a  hardship  on  no  one 
unless  it  be  the  few  physicians  or  hospital  associations  that 
are  now  enjoying  a  lucrative  monopoly  contract.  However, 
these  same  physicians  and  hospitals  would  of  necessity  secure 
the  major  portion  of  the  business  under  the  proposed  plan, 
provided,  af  course,  they  furnish  the  service  that  would 
justify  their  receiving  the  business. 

The  plan  is  entitled  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  workmen  of  the  state  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the 
labor  organizations  as  well  as  the  employers  and  employees 
of  the  state  would  investigate  the  proposition  thoroughly 
CO  the  end  that  if  they  deemed  wise  Legislative  action  in 
the  premises  might  be  invited  on  the  part  of  the  next  State 
Legislature. 
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COMMUTATION  OR  LUMP  SUM  PAYMENTS 

Possibly  the  most  disagreeable  and  delicate  duty  devolv- 
ing upon  the  Board  is  the  consideration  of  petitions  for  per- 
mission to  commute  or  convert  monthly  compensation  pay- 
ments into  lump  sum  settlements.  The  general  rule  in  com- 
pensation is  monthly  payments  and  in  all  states  the  desire 
is  to  keep  as  close  as  practicable  to  that  line  of  procedure. 
Compensation  payments  are  provided  as  a  support  for  the  in- 
jured workman  and  should  materialize  once  a  month  during 
his  time  of  disability.  However,  nearly  all  claimants  seem  to 
yearn  for  cash  in  hand  in  the  shape  of  lump  settlement  re- 
gardless of  conditions. 

Commutation  means  discount  and  the  $5,000.00  repre- 
senting the  total  of  monthly  payments  in  death  cases,  when 
commuted  at  5  per  cent,  discount  nets  the  claimant  only 
$4,225.00. 

All  compensation  laws  are  framed  in  terms  of  disability, 
which  means  that  for  incapacity  due  to  injury  accidentally 
sustained,  the  injured  is  entitled  to  a  specified  time  allow- 
ance calling  for  a  certain  amount  of  money.  Where  the 
injury  results  in  a  specific  loss,  such  as  the  amputation  or 
paralysis  pi  a  member,  a  fixed  time  allowance  is  provided. 
Likewise,  is  case  of  death  and  permanent  total  disability, 
but  where  these  conditions  do  not  exist  and  the  injury  is 
of  a  temporary  nature  the  time  allowance  is  governed  by 
actual  time  lost  on  account  of  such  injury.  The  law  fixes 
a  limit  in  every  case  except  in  permanent  total  disability  in- 
juries where  the  payments  extend  through  life. 

The  law  is  elastic  to  the  extent  of  making  it  possible 
under  certain  contingencies  to  advance  in  cash  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  compensation  due  for  injuries  for  which  a 
fixed  time  allowance  is  provided.  This  is  designated  in  the  Act 
as  a  "lump  sum  payment"  and  its  allowance  rests  solely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  is  clothed  with  this 
authority  it  unfortunately  becomes  the  center  of  importunity 
on  the  part  of  claimants  for  cash  settlements.  This  is 
especially  true  where  attorney  have  beens  employed,  possibly 
on  a  contingent  fee  basis.  On  the  contrary,  insurers  under 
Plan  Two  and  employers  under  Plan  One  with  possibly  a  few 
exceptions,  prefer  the  monthly  payment  system.     It  is  only 
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matter  of  Lump  Sum  Payments  and  likewise  that  the  claim- 
ants should  be  anxious  to  secure  their  compensation  in  a 
cash  sum  even  though  by  so  doing  they  suffer  a  discount. 

When  petitions  for  commutation  are  presented  to  the 
Board,  the  present  and  future  interest  of  each  claimant  are 
carefully  weighed.  His  habits  as  well  as  his  business  ability 
to  properly  invest  and  conserve  money  are  closely  scrutiniz- 
ed. The  necessity  for  the  payment  must  be  urgent  and  im- 
pelHng.  It  must  clearly  appear  that  the  money  will  be  used 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  bridge  over  the  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  the  claimant. 

When  the  petitioner  has  lost  a  limb  or  an  eye  and  has 
thus  suffered  an  impairment,  which  will  be  a  permanent 
handicap,  the  Board  generally  looks  with  favor  upon  ad- 
vancing his  compensation  in  a  lump  sum  because  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  will  enable  him  to  adjust  his  life  along 
a  new  channel.  He  can  engage  in  a  small  business  or  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  new  vocation.  The  requisites  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  his  petition  are  not  complicated. 
He  must  have  a  definite  and  feasible  proposition  in  view, 
governing  the  investment  of  his  expected  money  and  his 
habits  must  be  such  that  his  plans  are  likely  to  succeed. 

In  cases  where  the  petitioner  is  the  moderately  welloff 
widow  or  the  dependent  parents  of  the  deceased  the  Board 
is  confronted  with  much  trouble.  In  the  majority  of  such 
cases  the  petition  for  a  lump  sum  payment  rarely  has  suf- 
ficient merit  to  justify  favorable  action  and  the  system  of 
monthly  payments  authorized  by  the  law  is  not  disturbed. 

In  cases  where  the  widow  has  lost  her  breadwinner,  the 
conditions  ar  quite  different.  There  may  be  a  home  partial- 
ly paid  for  or  debts  to  liquidate  or  children  to  educate.  The 
ordinary  monthly  payments  limited  to  $50.00  will  hardly 
meet  the  expenses  under  present  day  conditions  and  while 
time  eventually  exhausts  the  payments  it  does  not  improve 
the  conditions  Where  a  widow  under  such  conditions  is  the 
petitioner  and  the  investigation  shows  that  she  possesses  an 
adaptability  toward  her  changed  circumstances  shows  an 
ability  to  successfully  handle  money,  the  Board  is  generally 
disposed  to  grant  her  petition. 

Where  there  are  no  minor  children  and  the  possibilitj" 
exists  that  the  widow  may  remarry  the  case  presents  another 
angle  and  the  petition  for  conversion  is  usually  granted.  As 
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the  law  provides  that  the  remarriage  of  the  widow  forfeits 
all  compensation  rights  it  does  not  seem  fair  that  her  natural 
privilege  to  remarry  should  be  thus  handicapped.  The 
Board  when  reasonable  opportunity  affords,  feels  justified  in 
settling  the  matter  by  authorizing  a  lump  settlement  thus  re- 
moving her  remarriage  handicap. 

The  right  to  convert  monthly  payments  into  cash  lump 
sums  is  not  permitted  in  many  states  on  account  of  the 
desirability  of  protecting  society  against  the  possibility  of 
compensation  beneficiaries  becoming  mendicants  or  charity 
charges.  The  reasoning  is  good,  for  one  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues of  compensation  is  that  it  ehminates  "the  poor  farm" 
as  related  to  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents. 

It  is  certain  that  the  paying  of  compensation  in  month- 
ly installments  insures  against  almsgiving,  at  least  during 
the  compensation  period,  although  as  against  this  advantage 
is  the  distressing  fact  that  in  refusing  to  grant  lump  sum 
settlements  the  petitioner  is  thus  denied  whatever  possible 
chance  might  exist  whereby  the  investment  of  the  money 
in  some  kind  of  a  business  enterprise  might  result  in  a 
guaranteed  livelihood  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  does  not 
seem  quite  fair  to  limit  the  future  expectancy  or  narrow 
life's  horizon  for  these  unfortunate  victims  of  accidents 
down  to  a  fixed  stipend  of  so  much  per  month.  By  such  a 
course  their  perspective  is  forever  limited  to  that  point,  for 
by  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  they  ever  hope  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  pensioner,  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
money  received  through  the  medium  of  monthly  compensa- 
tion payments — all  incentive  and  ambition  destroyed;  just 
a  parasitic  wreck,  waiting  for  the  end. 

As  compared  to  this,  if  these  unfortunates  are  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  make  one  more  effort  for  the  future,  just 
one  more  attempt  to  accomplish  something  for  themselves 
with  the  money  realized  from  the  lump  sum  payment  it  cer- 
tainly gives  life  a  different  perspective.  It  will  gain  for 
them  a  broader  view  of  the  future  than  they  have  ever 
thought  was  possible.  Likely  for  the  first  time,  the  recipient 
will  realize  that  humanity  means  something  beyond  the  mere 
right  to  breathe  and  exist. 

Under  the  monthly  payment  system  dependency  is  only 
postponed  for  a  few  years.  In  death  cases  widows,  orphans, 
beneficiaries  and  dependents  draw  compensation  for  a  period 
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not  exceeding  400  weeks  after  which  they  are  required  to 
care  for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  lay  aside 
anything  on  $12,50  per  week  hence,  even  at  the  very  worst 
possible  view,  if  the  petitioner  should  invest  unwisely  his 
lump  sum  and  lose  it  all  he  is  only  then  anticipating  by  a 
few  years  what  must  inevitably  come  to  pass  when  the 
period  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  closes. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  that  society  is  taking  much  the 
worst  of  it  if  it  allows  these  unfortunates  to  make  one  more 
attempt  to  play  the  "game  of  life"  with  enough  money  to 
play  it  to  win. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Board  has  kept  close 
track  of  every  one  of  the  commuted  cases  and  in  practically 
every  instance  the  recipient  invested  his  money  judiciously 
with  the  result  that  he  is  now  receiving,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  ,more  per  month  from  the  investment  than  he  would 
have  received  from  the  payment  authorized  by  the  Act. 

Hence,  as  disclosed  by  the  record,  so  far  no  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  granting  lump  sum  settlements  in  this 
state.  However,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  and 
all  petitions  for  lump  sum  payments  should  be  carefully 
scanned  and  thoroughly  considered  to  the  end  that  a  mistake 
may  not  be  made  by  permitting  a  person  of  poor  business 
judgment  and  shiftless  habits  to  receive  compensation  money 
in  a  lump  sum.  All  petitioners  who  fail  to  establish  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  record  on  the  score  of  business  ability 
coupled  with  the  habit  of  conservation  are  rejected.  The 
petitioner  in  every  instance  must  be  able  to  furnish  convinc- 
ing proof  as  to  his  ability  to  handle  a  business  proposition,also 
as  to  his  frugality  and  good  habits  and  in  addition  thereto 
that  he  has  in  hand  a  sound  business  opportunity  before  the 
Board  will  look  with  favor  upon  his  request. 

The  disposition  of  the  method  of  settlement  employed- 
in  connection  with  the  ninety-four  fatal  accidents  happening 
under  each  one  of  the  three  plans  during  the  past  twelve 
months  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 
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Plan 

Faial 

Claims 
Filed 

Rejected 

No. 
Claims 

Pe 

ndi 

ng 

Monthly 
Payments 

Lump 
Sums 

One    ... 

.     57 

28 

29 

1 

2 

26 

Two 

9 

7 

2 

3 

4 

Three 

28 
94 

11 
46 

17 

48 

1 

3 
9 

's 

5 

34 

The  total  of  782  fatal  accidents  occurring  during  the  en- 
tire five  year  period  under  each  one  of  the  three  plans  have 
been  adjusted  and  disposed  of  as  follows: 


Claims 

No. 

Monthly 

Lump 

Plan 

Fatal 

Filed 

Rejected 

Claims 

Pending 

Payments 

Sums 

One    ... 

.  592 

313 

9 

279 

54 

34 

217 

Two     . 

.  102 

62 

4 

40 

22 

25 

12 

Three 

88 

43 

2 

45 

8 

14 

14 

782 


418 


15 


364 


73 


243 


The    disposition    of    the    719    specific    disability    injury 
cases  for  the  five  year  period  was  as  follows: 


Plan 
One    

Permanent 

Total 
Disability 

14 

Permanent 

Partial 
Disability 

414 
163 
121 

698 

Claims 
Filed 

419 
166 
123 

708 

Claims 
Pending 

23 
4 
3 

30 

Mo 
Pay 

inthly 
ments 

31 
12 
20 

Lump 
Sum 
Settle- 
ments 

365 

Two     ... 

4 

150 

Three    . 

3 

21 

100 

63 

615 

Surface    plant    of    Bear    Creek    Coal    Company,    located    at    Bear    Creek,    Carbon 
County.      This    plant   has    a   daily   capacity    of    1100    tons,    employing    300    men. 
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ALIEN  AND  ILLITERATE  WORKMEN 

The  Le^slature  of  1919  enacted  into  law  a  measure 
designated  as  House  Bill  No.  330,  providing  that  employers 
should  report  quarterly  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  workmen  in  their  employ  who 
were  aliens  and  also  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who 
were  illiterates. 

This  bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  March  6th,  1919, 
and  went  into  effect  immediately  thereafter.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  all  of  the  employers  of  labor  in  the 
state  are  the  appointed,  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  data  and  information 
necessary  to  report  to  the  Board  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  This  special  act  further  provides 
that  any  employer  or  employee  refusing  to  comply  with  its 
provisions  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board  relative 
thereto  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

To  the  end  that  the  reader  may  be  familiar  with  the  im- 
portant provisions  of  this  special  act  we  are  taking  the  liberty 
of  quoting  a  portion,  as  follows: 

"It  shall  hereafter  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  association  or  cor- 
poration, employing  more  than  fifty  persons  at  one  time,  within  the 
State  of  Montana,  to  make  out  and  file  with  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  a  regular  quarterly  report  showing  the  names,  ages  and  resi- 
dence of  all  their  employees  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  of  all  employees  who  do  not  read  and  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. All  such  reports  shall  be  made  upon  printed  blank  forms  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  and  shall  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  facts  disclose  the  following,  to- wit: 

(1)  The  country  of  which  said  employee  is  a  citizen. 

(2)  The  period  of  time  which  said  employee  has  resided  in  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  period  of  time  which  said  employee  has  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  said  employer. 

(4)  Whether  said  employee  be  married  or  single,  and  if  married, 
the  residence  of  employee's  wife  and  family. 

(5)  What  steps,  if  any,  employee  has  taken  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

(6)  What  steps,  if  any,  employee  has  taken  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  English  language. 

(7)  Such  further  and  additional  facts  and  information  as  shall  be 
prescribed  and  required  by  said  board." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Board 
prepared  blank  forms  which  were  mailed  to  all  the  employers 
in  the  state,  requesting  that  the  first  report  under  the  law 
be  filed  with  the  Board  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30th, 
1919.    The  response  from  the  majority  of  the  employers  was 
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prompt  and  the  second  letter  to  the  dehnquents  resulted  in 
bringing  in  all  the  reports  for  the  quarter  mentioned.  These 
reports  indicated  the  existence  of  4,337  alien  and  illiterate 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  employers  in  the  state  on  that 
date.  The  second  quarterly  report  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30th,  1919,  showed  4,650  aliens  and  illiterates. 
The  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  employers  had 
been  missed  in  the  first  survey.  The  third  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31st,  1919,  disclosed  4,227  aliens  and 
illiterates  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  ending 
March  31st,  1920,  showed  3,950  aliens  and  illiterates  and  the 
second  quarter  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1920,  (just 
past)  discloses  as  far  as  compiled  at  this  writing  3,420  aliens 
and  illiterates.     Delayed  reports  may  bring  this  up  to  3,600. 

The  Board  is  endeavoring  to  improve  the  condition  dis- 
closed by  these  reports  and  has  taken  the  matter  up  with 
the  proper  federal  authorities  who  assure  earnest  effective 
co-operation.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Board  is  attempting 
through  the  medium  of  the  employers  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  these  aliens  the  desirability  of  their  becoming  citi- 
zens of  the  country  or  the  necessity  of  their  returning  to 
their  own  land. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  data  and  information  reach- 
ing the  Board  relative  to  this  matter,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
entirely  wise  to  induce  a  great  many  of  these  aliens,  that 
have  been  reported,  to  become  citizens,  especially  those  of  the 
Slavonic  races,  coming  from  Finland,  Montenegro,  Servia, 
Turkey  and  Greece.  On  mature  reflection  it  is  quite  doubt- 
ful if  our  standard  of  citizenship  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  naturalizing  very  many  of  these  people  who  seem  to  have 
very  little  desire  to  become  citizens  of  the  country. 

Our  best  authorities  estimate  that  there  are  about 
9,000  aliens  and  illiterates  in  this  state.  This  is  likely  true 
as  the  reports  required  by  the  provisions  of  House  Bill  No.. 
330  are  limited  to  employers  employing  fifty  men  or  more. 
Hence,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  are  as  many  alien 
illiterates  working  for  employers  who  have  less  than  fifty 
men  as  there  are  working  for  those  who  are  employing  more 
than  fifty.  While  9,000  seems  rather  high  for  this  class  of 
people  in  Montana,  yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports 
that  there  are  something  over  five  million  in  the  entire 
United  States.  If  so,  then  Montana's  percentage  as  com- 
pared to  the  other  states  is  quite  low. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  INJURED  WORKMEN 

For  the  first  time  since  the  advent  of  our  modern  in- 
dustrial era  we  find  the  public  willing  to  discuss  and  con- 
sider in  a  thoughtful  manner  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the 
future  of  workmen  crippled  in  industries. 

The  World  War  with  its  never  to  be  forgotten  "trench" 
has  eliminated  what  little  there  was  of  caste  existing  in  this 
country  and  has  established  a  common  level  where  all  can 
meet  on  the  basis  of  equality.  Unfortunate  individuals  are 
now  being  raised  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  been 
more  fortunate  to  the  end  that  they  may  participate  to  some 
extent  in  what  labor  is  doing. 

The  Federal  Government  has  arranged  for  the  future 
care  of  its  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors.  Congress  has  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  work- 
men crippled  through  industrial  accidents  and  to  provide  for 
their  return  to  the  field  of  endeavor  in  some  suitable  oc- 
cupation. The  measure  directs  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Re-Education  to  assist  the  different  states  in  the 
work  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  provides  funds  with 
which  to  do  the  work  on  practically  an  equal  basis  with  the 
state. 

For  years  the'  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
cripple  has  been  associated  with  the  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  indigent.  The  question  has  at  all  times 
been  considered  one  that  should  properly  be  answered  by 
the  state  and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  future  of  our 
crippled  workmen  should  be  provided  for  by  the  common- 
wealth. 

Industry  exacts  a  fearful  toll  each  year  as  the  number 
of  workmen  accidentally  injured  who  are  fitting  subjects 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  is  much  greater  than  most  peo- 
ple imagine. 

Authorities  on  the  question  advise  that  upwards  of  two 
million  industrial  accidents  occurred  during  the  past  calendar 
year,  of  which  more  than  700,000  resulted  in  loss  of  time  and 
earning  power  of  more  than  one  month.  The  fatal  accidents 
of  the  past  year  reached  nearly  30,000  and  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  number  permanently  crippled  during  the  past 
year  places  the  figures  at  213,000.  The  average  age  of  those 
handicapped  industrially  account  accidental  injury  is   under 
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thirty-five  years,  which  leaves  them  a  hfe  expectancy  of 
thirty-two  years.  These  figures  disclose  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  at  least  125,000  victims  of  accidental  in- 
jury in  this  country  who  imperatively  require  vocational  re- 
habilitation in  "order  to  make  them  a  productive  unit  of 
society  instead  of  a  liability  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  loss  of  time  and  earning 
power  contributed  or  represented  by  these  125,000  cripples. 
Young,  vigorous,  verile,  able-bodied  workmen  are  losing  eyes, 
feet,  toes,  fingers  and  legs  by  the  thousands  every  year, 
which  means  that  these  functional  losses  disqualify  the  major 
portion  of  them  from  following  their  usual  occupations.  The 
matter  of  rendering  them  assistance  presents  not  only  a 
great  opportunity  but  a  tremendous  human  appeal  for  the 
advancement  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Our  people  who  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  Government 
for  providing  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  crippled 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  realize  that  the  same  reasoning 
must  apply  to  the  crippled  industrial  worker.  Exactly  the 
same  thought,  the  same  logic  and  the  same  humanitarian 
purpose  must  apply  in  each  case. 


E.  N.  Shunk  with  botli  hands  amputated  above  the  wrist,  working  in  the 
wood  working  shop  of  the  Cahfornia  Industrial  Accident  Commission  where 
he  does  quite  satisfactorily  all  forms  of  carpenter  work. 
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While  we  were  in  the  mad  whirl  of  the  World  War  we 
recognized  and  appreciated  the  fact  that  strong,  young,  virile 
mankind  was  being  constantly  converted  into  tortured,  crip- 
pled beings,  yet  now  we  fail  to  realize  that  our  mines,  mills, 
factories  and  railroads  are  mutilating  limbs,  blinding  eyes 
and  permanently  crippling  industrial  soldiers  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1,500  a  month.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  wooden 
leg  whether  it  be  covered  by  overalls  or  by  khaki,  for  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  care  for  one  as  the  other  and  while 
the  crippled  soldier  and  sailor  very  properly  come  first,  now 
that  their  needs  in  the  matter  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
have  been  cared  for,  the  door  must  not  be  closed  to  the  crip- 
ple dragging  in  his  mutilated  body  from  the  industrial  bat- 
tlefield. 1 

Our  scientific  authorities  advise  that  orthopedic  treat- 
ment means  providing  something  for  the  patient  to  do  the 
moment  he  has  even  strength  enough  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
Therapy  means  treatment  of  any  kind  of  disease.  Psycho- 
therapy means  treatment  for  disease  through  the  medium 
of  the  mind.  Mechanical-therapy  treatment  for  disease 
through  appliances  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Orthopedic  treat- 
ment is  occupational  therapy  consisting  of  treatments  for  de- 
formed or  crippled  human  beings. 

Orthopedic  treatment  through  occupational  therapy 
should  consist  of  rehabilitation  of  a  re-educational  nature 
through  specially  designed  forces  in  Polytechnical  training 
schools  with  the  object  of  equipping  the  crippled  person  along 
some  line  of  endeavor  which  would  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  earn  at  least  some  portion  if  not  all  of  his  living.  This 
would  mean  that  there  would  then  be  no  such  thing  as  a* 
permanently  totally  disabled  cripple  because  all  cripples  no 
matter  how  severely  injured  would  eventually  learn  how  to 
do  something. 

If  the  plan  being  followed  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  educate  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors,  through  the  medium 
of  occupational  therapy  is  good,  then  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  state  doing  likewise  with  its 
industrial  cripples.  The  public  at  large  or  the  state  should 
bear  the  expense  of  restoring  these  handicapped  men  be- 
cause it  will  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  return 
of  these  unfortunates  to  the  channels  of  production. 
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E.  N.  Shunk  with  both  hands  amputated  above  the  wrist  doing  cabinet  work 
in  the  wood  working  department  of  the  California  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission. He  turns  out  just  as  good  a  finished  product  as  the  man  working 
beside   him   equipped   with   both   hands. 


The  state  is  at  all  times  ready  to  care  for  the  individual 
stricken  with  sickness  who  is  unable  to  care  for  himself  until 
such  time  as  he  is  able  to  resume  his  place  in  the  producing 
column  of  the  state's  citizens.  Certainly  a  like  reason  exists 
justifying  the  state  in  arranging  to  care  for  its  citizen  who 
has  become  industrially  crippled  until  such  time  as  he  can 
resume  his  place  in  the  producing  field.  The  public  hospital 
is  supported  by  the  commonwealth  and  it  is  not  much  of  a 
step  to  pass  on  and  provide  hospital  facilities  for  the  re- 
education and  rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  in- 
dustrial accidents. 

The  treatment  of  re-education  or  rehabilitation  must  of 
necessity  be  predicated  upon  some  line  of  investigative  reas- 
oning. The  range  of  subjects  treated  or  taught  must  of 
necessity  cover  practically  the  entire  field  or  human  endeavor. 

Skilled  men  qualified  along  certain  lines  should  where 
possible  be  taught  to  follow  their  former  occupations.  As 
to  this,  it  is  of  course  evident  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  to  re-educate  a  hod-carrier  or  a  mail  carrier 
who  had  lost  his  legs  along  the  lines  of  his  former  occupa- 
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tion.  It  would  be  better  to  take  the  legless  man  and  educate 
him  for  a  tailor,  telephone  or  telegraph  operator  or  along 
some  line  of  endeavor  calling  for  the  use  of  arms  and  hands 
but  with  little  use  for  legs.  Injuries  which  incapacitate  a 
workman  as  an  electric  lineman  do  not  prevent  him  from  be- 
ing turned  into  an  excellent  bookkeeper  or  shoemaker. 

It  is  a  fearful  and  distressing  fact  that  our  disabled 
workmen  are  left  to  fight  their  own  battles  and  shift  for 
themselves  or  become  an  unwelcome  burden  upon  friends 
or  society.  It  is  a  hard,  difficult  path  from  the  hospital 
ward  with  it;5  bandaged  stumps  and  maimed  members  to 
self-supporting  work  in  the  world  of  endeavor,  and  unfortun- 
ately through  all  the  ages,'  crippled  men  have  been  left  to 
stumble  their  way  along  life's  broken  path  as  best  they  could 
with  no  hand  outstretched  to  them  other  than  that  of  pity. 

The  history  of  accidents  shows  only  too  conclusively  that 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  industrial  injury  seldom  rise  above 
their  misfortune  through  their  own  courage  or  initiative. 
There  are  exceptions  but  the  great  majority,  unable  to 
secure  remunerative  employment  on  account  of  their  handi- 
capped condition,  become  discouraged  and  finally  drop  back, 
a  broken-hearted  burden  upon  friends  or  society. 

As  an  additional  misfortune  many  of  these  victims  de- 
teriorate in  character  until  they  use  their  misfortune  as  cap- 
ital in  seeking  alms.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  be- 
come paupers  and  ply  their  trade  as  ordinary  mendicants  by 
the  roadside.  Regardless  of  where  you  go  you  find  legless, 
armless,  sightless  cripples  soliciting  gratuities  at  every  avail- 
able spot  and  turn. 

This  deplorable  condition,  which  is  appalling  to  all, 
should  be  changed  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  changed  makes 
it  imperative  that  it  should  be. 

Rehabilitation  of  a  vocational  nature  will  entirely  cor- 
rect this  condition,  as  there  is  hardly  an  instance  where  the 
victims  of  industrial  accident  cannot  be  restored  to  the  field 
of  employment  through  the  medium  of  rehabilitation  and 
made  a  productive  unit  of  society.  Without  this  assistance 
one  discouragement  follows  the  unfortunate  after  another 
until  he  sinks  to  the  depths  which  offer  only  the  alternative 
of  a  beggar's  calling  or  the  almshouse  or  the  grave  of  the 
suicide. 
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If  humanity  will  but  hearken  it  will  hear  the  voices  of 
thousands  of  perishing  cripples,  crying  from  out  the  wilder- 
ness of  despair.  These  voices  should  find  a  ready  echo  in 
the  heart  of  humanity,  whose  members  are  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  whole  limbs  and  unmaimed  bodies. 

The  work  of  rehabilitation  is  a  wonderful  task  calling 
for  constructive  re-education  of  those  who  are  helpless.  Think 
what  it  means  to  this  country  to  restore  even  one  thousand 
helpless,  discouraged  cripples  each  month  to  the  active  chan- 
nels of  productivity.  The  records  show  that  industry's  acci- 
dent toll  resulted  in  at  least  one  month's  loss  of  time  and 
earning  power  to  each  one  of  over  three-fourths  of  a  million 
workers  and  the  number  sustaining  injuries  permanently 
handicapping  them  or  crippling  them  forever  was  nearly 
25,000. 

As  far  as  the  effect  of  rehabilitation  on  the  productivity 
of  the  country  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly  just  as  impor- 
tant that  the  unfortunate  victim  of  industrial  accident  should 
be  restored  to  the  producing  line  as  it  is  that  the  man  crip- 
pled in  the  service  of  his  country  should  be  restored  to  the 


E.    N.    Shunk    of    the    California    Industrial    Accident    Commission    in    the    wood 
working  department   of   the   commission.      Both   hands   gone. 
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field  of  physical  production.  No  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
the  government's  action  in  restoring  the  victim  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  the  reasoning  is  equally  good  for  restoring  the 
victim  of  the  bursting  pulley  or  premature  blast.  If  un- 
assisted, both  go  to  make  up  the  human  scrapheap  with  its 
inevitable  contribution  to  liability. 

No  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  the  two  classes 
of  cripples  that  is  distinguishable.  Hence,  those  whose  ef- 
forts in  the  direction  of  human  reclamation  are  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  handicapped  individual  and  to  re- 
lieve society  of  its  non-producing  members  must  give  as 
much  attention  to  one  as  the  other. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  objective  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation is  to  furnish  heart  and  courage  to  the  unfortun- 
ate and  provide  them  with  the  proper  equipment  and  op- 
portunity for  following  a  useful  occupation  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  individual  receiving  the  benefit  was  handicapped 
through  participation  in  the  terrors  of  war  or  in  the  rigors 
of  industrial  strife.  Regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  soldier 
of  war  or  a  soldier  of  industry  that  is  crippled  humanity  de- 
mands that  society  as  collectively  organized  should  do  its 
utmost  to  restore  the  handicapped  individual  to  the  chan- 
nels of  human  commerce,  equipped  to  earn  the  livelihood  of 
which  he  was  deprived  by  accident. 

In  the  work  or  restoration  or  human  reconstruction  it 
is  self-evident  that  every  individual  who  has  been  rendered 
unfit  for  physical  work  through  accidental  misfortune  pos- 
sesses possibilities  requiring  only  development.  The  fact 
that  before  the  industrial  accident  which  disqualified  him 
from  further  industrial  endeavor,  he  was  a  producing  factor 
of  society  guarantees  that  despite  the  wreck  there  is  some- 
thing left  to  build  on  and  that  the  man  by  re-education  can 
be  restored  to  some  fitting  place  in  the  field  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

There  is  room  for  all  and  if  the  needs  of  the  producing 
world  are  properly  anticipated  it  means  that  every  cripple 
who  has  been  re-educated  and  fitted  to  do  effective  work  will 
find  adapted  employment  ready  for  his  hand. 

True,  no  employer  is  searching  the  markets  of  labor  for 
handicapped  workmen.  Instead  they  all  seek  normal  em- 
ployees who   are   attractive   and  promising  as   far   as   their 
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physical  capabilities  are  concerned.  The  fact  that  cripples 
are  entitled  to  a  chance  to  work  if  they  can  render  reasona- 
bly satisfactory  service  does  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration from  the  average  employer  looking  for  men. 

However,  the  fact  that  vocational  rehabilitation  scientifi- 
cally qualifies  handicapped  workmen  to  do  certain  work  just 
as  well  as  a  normal  workman  Can  do  it,  will  convince  the 
employer  that  he  is  taking  no  chance  or  risk  in  giving  such 
a  workman  a  place.  He  will  soon  realize  that  on  account 
of  the  re-education  this  handicapped  man  has  received  he  is 
able  to  protect  himself  against  further  accidental  injury 
even  better  than  the  man  who  has  not  had  such  a  gruelling 
experience.  The  employer  will  in  time  realize  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  compensation  benefits  will  be  no  greater  for 
the  scientifically  re-educated  workmen  in  his  employ  than 
if  physically  normal  workmen  only  were  employed.  In  fact, 
experience  indicates  to  the  contrary. 

If  properly  considered  and  intelligently  handled  there  is 
a  niche  somewhere  for  everyone  willing  to  do  a  day's  work. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  idustrial  army  struggling  on  life's  bat- 
tlefield there  is  somewhere  a  vacancy  for  every  individual, 
some  place  that  he  can  fill  even  though  his  body  be  crip- 


E.  N.  Shunk.  the  handless  wonder  on  the  staff  of  employees  of  the  CaUfornia 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  eating  his  breakfast.  This  man  in  addi- 
tion to  dressing  and  caring  for  himself  does  all  kinds  of  work  and  is  an 
expert    carpenter    and    cabinet    maker. 
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pled  and  distorted.  It  may  not  be  in  the  line  of  work  for 
which  he  had  been  formerly  educated,  but  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do  is  to  re-educate  or  train  him  along  some  other 
line  of  endeavor  that  he  is  physically  or  mentally  fitted  to 
fill  regardless  of  the  physical  handicap  he  may  have  suffered. 

Happy  and  contented  is  the  workman  who  is  doing  his 
part  in  life's  undertaking  and  working  at  a  task  he  enjoys. 
The  happy,  contented  workman  doing  the  thing  he  is  able  to 
do  thoroughly  and  well,  whether  physically  handicapped  or 
not,  is  enthusiastic  and  satisfied  with  his  work  whether  it 
be  managing  the  business  or  sweeping  out  the  office. 

All  the  cripple  needs  is  just  the  opportunity,  a  chance  to 
work,  preceded  by  education  that  will  qualify  him  despite  his 
crippled  condition  to  do  the  work  he  is  given  to  do  equally  as 
well  as  the  physically  normal  worker  by  his  side.  The  record 
discloses  that  it  has  oftentimes  required  an  accident,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  an  eye,  hand  or  arm,  to  bring  the  af- 
flicted to  a  real  conception  of  life  and  its  opportunities.  The 
loss  of  a  member  has  caused  many  a  man  to  find  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  head.  The  fact  that  a  workman  has  suffered  some 
physical  disability  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  forced  to 
step  out  of  the  ranks  of  industry. 

There  is  a  place  where  he  can  function  with  efficiency 
provided  that  place  is  located.  A  bookkeeper  does  not  work 
with  his  feet,  neither  does  a  tailor.  Hence,  if  they  should 
lose  one  or  both  of  their  legs  ,they  could  do  their  work  prac- 
tically as  well  as  before.  Therefore,  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
serve such  positions  for  the  legless  man  and  so  on  down 
through  the  gamut  of  physical  activity. 

Before  relegating  to  inactivity  forms  of  industrial  acci- 
dents it  would  be  well  for  the  skeptic  to  become  familiar 
with  some  of  the  wonderful  results  of  rehabilitation.  Let 
him  confer  with  E.  N.  Shunk  at  the  office  of  the  California 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  where  he  will  find  a  bright, 
enthusiastic,  healthy,  contented  individual  with  both  hands 
off  above  the  wrist,  yet  writing  a  magnificent  hand,  driving 
a  motor  car,  handling  complicated  machinery  of  all  kinds  used 
in  woodcraft  work,  as  evidenced  by  the  photographs  here- 
with reproduced  by  consent   of  the   California   Commission. 

Let  the  man  who  is  still  unconvinced  consult  Judge 
Quintin  Corley,  a  highly  respected  jurist  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
who  reared  a  large  family  and  made  for  himself  a  place  in 
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the  world  after  losing  both  his  arms.  He  refused  to  beg 
and  by  persistent  determination  secured  his  first  job  of 
supervising  a  gang  of  unskilled  laborers.  His  determination 
to  live  down  his  handicap  proved  very  successful.  With  the 
aid  of  mechanical  appliances  he  performs  the  normal  func- 
tions of  life  without  apparent  difficulty. 

Another  forceful  illustration  is  the  case  of  M.  J.  Downey, 
who  through  exposure  to  a  blizzard  lost  both  legs  and  one 
arm,  including  the  major  portion  of  the  remaining  hand- 
He  was  sent  to  the  poorhouse  but  by  dint  of  much  pleading 
induced  the  authorities  to  give  him  a  year's  education.  The 
result  was  phenomenal.  Later,  he  became  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  is 
now  president  of  a  bank  in  his  home  town.  Like  Mr.  Shunk 
and  Judge  Corley,  he  cares  for  his  own  physical  needs  with- 
out any  aid  or  assistance. 

The  record  of  the  history  of  these  men  could  be  supple- 
mented and  amplified  by  that  of  thousands  of  others,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  cripple  is  not  helpless  but  capable,  pro- 
vided he  has  anything  like  an  opportunity.  If  he  is  trained 
along  a  certain  line  of  work  and  that  work  found  for  him 
the  result  will  be  only  success. 

What  the  cripple  needs  is  a  chance  to  work  and  the 
encouragement  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Society  has  hereto- 
fore done  almost  everything  possible  to  make  the  cripple 
a  failure.  It  has  been  gracious  with  charity  and  lavish  with 
sympathy  but  has  failed  to  give  him  any  real  opportunity  to 
make  good.  While  it  is  true  that  we  have  many  seriously 
crippled  men,  individuals  without  legs  and  thousands  without 
arms  and  in  many  instances  with  neither  arms  nor  legs,  who 
are  doing  their  full  share  in  the  world's  work,  yet  they 
had  exceptional  strength  of  character  and  a  determination 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  placed  in  their  path.  Ordinary 
individuals  are  not  so  endowed.  Hence,  if  the  state  will 
furnish  the  encouragement  and  the  opportunity  the  cripple 
will  care  for  himself.  Everyone  can  help  in  this  work  not  by 
extending  their  sympathy  or  gratuities  to  the  handicapped, 
but  ordinary  justice.  Find  them  real  jobs  which  they  can 
hold  down.  Look  for  a  position  in  the  office  or  the  shop, 
which  a  cripple  can  hold.  Urge  employers  to  reserve  for  them 
the  jobs  they  can  hold,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  but  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  competency  and  efficiency. 
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In  Montana  during  the  past  five  years,  or  since  a  de- 
tailed record  of  such  accidents  has  been  kept  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  the  total  num- 
ber of  industrial  accidents  has  been  31,335  of  which  number 
782  were  fatal  and  719  permanently  crippled.  With  this  num- 
ber which  is  being  proportionately  added  to  every  day,  every 
month  and  every  year  it  is  worth  the  time  and  the  thought 
of  this  great  state  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  rehabilitation 
movement  and  install  a  vocational  rehabilitation  institution 
adapted  to  the  re-education  and  restoration  of  these  victims 
of  industrial  accidents  to  a  place  beside  their  producing 
neighbors. 

Of  the  719  permanently  crippled  in  this  state  during 
the  past  six  months  less  than  one-fourth  are  doing  any- 
thing toward  making  a  living.  The  others,  numbering  540, 
are  subsisting  on  the  monthly  compensation  which  in  no 
instance  extends  beyond  a  few  years.  Then  God  only  knows 
what  will  become  of  them  unless  something  is  done  to  quali- 
fy them  to  engage  in  life's  struggle  with  some  show  to  keep 
their  heads  above  the  tide. 

To  the  end  that  the  reader  may  consider  this  matter 
fairly,  suppose  that  instead  of  these  540  unfortunate,  unwit- 
ting human  derelicts  who  have  committed  no  wrong  being 
allowed  to  suffer  and  fall  back  on  the  community  as  a  non- 
producing  cost  item,  representing  at  least  an  economic  loss 
of  forty  cents  a  day  for  food  alone,  or  $75,000.00  a  year, 
the  people  had  expended  that  amount,  which  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  rehabilitate  them  vocationally  to  change  their 
status.  Not  only  would  it  mean  a  saving  of  the  maintenance 
expense  of  these  unfortunates  but  in  addition  there  would  be 
the  gain  represented  by  their  earning  capacity  after  re- 
habilitation and  restoration  to  the  ranks  of  willing,  active, 
effective  producers. 

In  all  probability  it  would  be  fair  to  estimate  that 
these  540  non-producing  cripples  that  now  cost  the  people  of 
the  state  not  less  than  $150.00  per  year  each  could  be  and 
should  be  made  not  only  self-supporting  but  able  to  earn  pos- 
sibly as  much  as  $2.00  a  day  each  on  the  average.  If  so,  it 
would  mean  adding  to  produced  wealth  at  least  $500.00  a 
year  each  or  a  gain  of  $270,000.00  which  added  to  the  saving 
of  $75,000.00  would  indicate  a  net  gain  of  $345,000.00  per 
year.    This  saving  could  readily  be  realized  on  an  investment 
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E.    N.    Shunk,    an    employee   of   the    California   Industrial   Accident    Commission, 
engaged    in    carpenter   work.      Both    hands   amputated    above    the   wrist. 

of  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  amount.  Hence,  from  a 
business  standpoint  the  proposition  is  hardly  a  subject  for 
discussion  and  as  the  humanitarian  features  are  unquestioned 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  enterprise  should  receive  practi- 
cally unanimous  endorsement. 

During  the  regular  Legislative  session  of  1919,  a  me- 
morial was  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
requesting  the  transfer  to  the  state  of  the  Fort  Harrison 
Military  Reservation,  to  be  used  for  a  "rehabilitation  in- 
stitute for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  persons  injured 
in  the  industries  of  Montana."  The  War  Department  did 
not  look  with  favor  upon  this  transfer  of  Federal  property 
which  had  cost  several  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  state  with- 
out any  consideration.  Possibly  as  an  answer  to  this  re- 
quest the  War  Depeartmnt  decided  to  use  the  plant  mentioned 
for  hospital  purposes  to  which  end  it  is  now  being  equipped. 

In  all  probability  the  plant  will  soon  have  served  its  pur- 
pose as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned  as  the  work  will 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  Then  the  state  might  take  over  the  proposition 
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Specimen  of  handwriting  by  E.   N.    Sliunk   of  the  California  Industrial  Accident 
.  Commission's     rehabilitation     department,     who     suffered     the     amputation     of 
both    hands    above    the    wrist.      As    will    be    noticed    he       writes    a    beautiful 
hand    despite   the   fact   that    he    has   no    hands. 

for  use  for  all  time  because  unfortunately  the  commonwealth 
will  always  have  industrial  cripples  to  re-educate  as  the  ranks 
are  being  added  to  hourly. 

In  the  event  that  the  Fort  Harrison  Military  Reserva- 
tion is  not  available  as  suggested  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
state  should  hesitate  to  make  the  appropriation  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  rehabilitation  in- 
stitution, then  the  employers  of  the  state  could  well  afford 
to  make  the  necessary  contribution.  This  could  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  a  fund  derived  from  a  certain 
amount  levied  in  each  case  of  a  fatal  accident  having  no  ben- 
eficiaries or  dependents,  as  is  now  being  done  in  New  York, 
California  and  several  other  states.  During  the  past  five 
years  there  have  been  782  fatal  accidents  occurring  in  the 
industries  of  this  state,  of  which  364  were  without  bene- 
ficiaries or  dependents  and  no  claims  for  compensation  were 
filed.  If  in  these  cases  the  employer  instead  of  paying 
$5,00.00  as  in  the  case  of  dependency  would  contribute  ten 
per  cent  of  that  amount  or  $500.00  into  a  rehabilitation  fund 
it  would  mean  about  $182,000.00  or  double  the  amount 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  the  institution. 

Again  this  suggested  payment  of  $500.00  by  the  em- 
ployer in  death  cases  where  no  beneficiary  existed  would 
serve  to  prevent  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
in  favor  of  unmarried  men  or  those  having  no  dependents 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  stated,  would  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  school  or  institute  for  vocation- 
al rehabilitation. 
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Certainly  both  the  state  and  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
people  owe  something  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  industry 
and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  struggle  on  helplessly 
for  themselves  or  depend  upon  the  sympathy  of  employers 
or  the  grudging  help  of  friends  or  the  charity  of  the  public. 
The  state  cares  for  its  indigent,  its  insane,  its  sick,  and  it 
should  care  for  its  citizens  who  become  helpless  in  its  service 
through  the  medium  of  industrial  operation.  The  state 
should  extend  a  helping  hand  in  the  hour  of  misfortune  and 
restore  these  helpless  citizens  of  industry  to  a  position  of 
benefit  to  themselves,  to  the  people,  to  their  neighbors,  and 
to  the  world. 
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DIFFICULTIES    CONNECTED    WITH    ADMINISTRATION 

Five  years'  experience  under  the  Act  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  present  system  of  handling  industrial  accidents 
is  giving  practically  unanimous  satisfaction.  This  is  due,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  law  have  become  familiar  with  its  provisions.  This 
fact  has  also  very  materially  assisted  in  freeing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  from  friction  and  distressing  difficulties. 

The  Board  has  endeavored  in  administering  the  law  to 
pursue  a  consistent  policy  that  would  make  effective  from  a 
practical  angle  the  vital  principles  underlying  workmen's 
compensation.  The  first  consideration  at  all  times  has  been 
the  prompt,  speedy  and  effective  disposal  of  all  claims  for 
compensation  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  fair  treatment 
not  only  to  the  claimant  but  also  to  the  employer  or  person 
called  upon  to  pay  the  money. 

In  designing  a  proper  method  for  handling  the  work 
of  administering  the  law,  the  Board  realized  that  it  was 
called  upon  to  administer  a  peculiar  combination  in  that,  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  the  State  Fund  plan,  it  was 
necessary  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  insurance  system 
including  the  classification  of  industries,  fixing  of  premium 
rates,  and  in  fact  every  feature  of  the  operation  of  an  insur- 
ance business  except  the  "drumming  of  trade."  However, 
an  effective  system  without  friction  was  quickly  placed  in 
operation  and  the  past  five  years'  experience  has  established 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  very  accurately  and  exceptionally 
effective. 

As  can  be  readily  appreciated  the  work  of  the  Board  has 
greatly  increased  from  year  to  year  despite  the  fact  that 
the  happening  of  accidents  is  decreasing.  This  fact  can  be 
readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  ac- 
cident of  a  fatal  nature,  happening  under  the  law  a  few  hours 
after  it  went  into  effect,  is  still  an  open  account  on  the  books 
of  the  department,  as  it  is  necessary  to  check  up  the  account 
every  four  weeks  and  remit  check  for  $40.00  covering  com- 
pensation. Of  necessity  this  account  will  continue  active  un- 
til November,  1923,  at  least  once  every  four  weeks.  We  still 
have  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  files  opened  the  first 
year  in  the  current  work  and  over  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
second  year's  cases  are  still  alive  with  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
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third  year's  business  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  fourth 
year's  work  continuing  actively  alive.  Therefore,  as  each 
year  adds  its  quota  to  what  can  be  considered  permanent  bus- 
iness it  calls  for  additional  work  to  care  for  the  increase. 

During  the  organization  period  of  the  Board's  existence 
it  was  confronted  with  many  complex  questions  but  all  have 
been  worked  out  without  serious  difficulty.  While  working 
out  these  problems,  a  system  of  compensation  unique  in  its 
scope,  on  account  of  the  provision  for  three  entirely  distinct 
methods  of  handling  compensation,  leaving  the  choice  to  the 
employer,  was  figured  out  and  successfully  installed. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  this  work  has  been 
properly  and  well  handled  can  only  be  answered  by  the 
future.  However,  the  Board  does  know  that  the  work  has 
been  transacted  accurately,  expeditiously  and  economically. 
During  the  five  years  that  the  law  has  been  in  operation 
there  has  been  no  complaint  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  the  department  has  not 
been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

As  to  whether  the  system  installed  and  the  work  done 
has  effectively  served  the  purpose  in  view,  this  must  be  as- 
certained from  the  public.  Anyhow,  whether  the  service  has 
been  good  or  bad  the  Board  and  its  staff  of  employees  are 
entirely  responsible,  as  no  outside  assistance  of  any  kind 
was  employed  in  advising,  inaugurating  and  installing  the 
system  that  has  been  utilized. 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  covering  its  organi- 
zation period  was  Mr.  A.  G  McNaught,  who  later  left  the 
Board's  service  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Mc- 
Naught had  charge  of  the  work  of  organizing  the  office  force 
and  installing  the  system  by  which  the  business  is  handled. 
In  this  work  he  was  most  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Mc- 
Allister, who  designed  the  books  used  in  the  accounting  and 
auditing  department  and  arranged  entirely  for  the  handling 
of  the  financial  end  of  the  business.  Mr.  McAllister,  who 
has  been  the  Chief  Accountant  and  Actuarial  Auditor  for 
the  Board  since  its  organization,  has  prepared  the  statistical 
tables  submitted  in  this  report,  which  he  has  prefaced  with 
a  comprehensive  explanatory  statement  which  should  receive 
careful  attention   in   the  study   of  the  tables. 
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In  designing  a  system  for  handling  the  claim  and  statis- 
tical department  Mr.  G.  G.  Watt,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Mc- 
Naught  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  rendered  valuable  service 
and  handled  that  department,  in  advance  of  the  secretaryship, 
when  it  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Kennedy,  who  has 
since  been  advanced  to  the  clerkship  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety 
Inspection. 

The  statistical  department  is  now  cared  for  by  Miss 
Sadie  Bryson  and  Miss  Frances  Wilson,  both  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Mr.  McAllister,  as  well  as  the  bookkeeper,  Mrs. 
LaNita  Rogers. 

The  entire  filing  system,  which  now  aggregates  a  total 
of  over  70,000  separate  distinct  files,  was  installed  by  Miss 
Elsie  Abrahamson,  now  Mrs.  William  Goodyear.  The  work 
of  filing  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Helen  Sanders, 
assisted  at  times  by  Miss  Ehsolda  Von  Heinrichsofen  and 
Miss  Helen  ISTewman,  who  also  handle  the  stenographic  work. 

That  the  method  of  caring  for  the  claims,  handling  the 
accounts,  compiling  the  statistics  and  including  the  system 
initiated  covering  all  portions  of  the  department,  is  practi- 
cal, effective  and  economical  is  certainly  forcibly  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  while  upwards  of  700,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter  have  been  handled  in  the  office  during  the  past  sixty 
months  the  entire  work  has  been  done  with  a  clerical  force 
of   six,    exclusive   of   the   Chief   Accountant   and    Secretary. 

The  complete  salary  roll  of  the  entire  clerical  force  in- 
cluding the  Chief  Accountant  and  the  Secretary  for  the  full 
five  years  aggregates  $62,000.00  or  about  $1,000.00  a  month. 
These  figures  supply  their  own  commentary  and  the  Board 
respectfully  but  earnestly  requests  any  citizen  of  the  state 
to  compare  them  with  the  record  of  any  other  state  operating 
under  a  compensation  law  that  is  administered  by  a  board 
or  commission,  which  in  addition  to  handling  the  compensa- 
tion act  also  supervises  the  inspection  of  safety  provisions 
of  the  statute,  including  the  inspection  of  all  steam  boilers, 
the  examination  of  applicants  for  licenses  as  stationary 
engineers,  also  the  inspection  of  all  quartz  and  coal  mines. 
In  the  event  such  an  investigation  and  comparison  is  made 
it  will  be  found  that  the  staff  of  office  employees  in  every 
other  state  investigated  will  exceed  many  fold  the  number 
employed  by  this  Board  and  likewise  that  the  expense  for 
the  same  character  of  work  is  from  three  to  five  times  what 
it  is  here. 
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CASES  IN  DISPUTE 

To  furnish  speedy  relief  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
industrial  accidents  is  the  principal  object  of  all  compensation 
laws.  Consequently  compensation  claims  should  receive 
immediate  attention  and  delay  of  any  kind  should  not  be 
tolerated  Therefore,  when  at  all  possible,  the  Board  insists 
upon  adjusting  the  claim  for  compensation  upon  the  data 
and  information  furnished  by  the  injured  employee  or  his 
physician  or  the  employer. 

When  notice  of  accident  is  received,  blank  forms  con- 
sisting of  questions  designed  to  secure  required  information 
are  immediately  sent  to  the  injured  party  and  also  to  the 
employer.  Anyone  who  is  able  to  read  can  fill  out  these 
blanks  without  difficulty.  If  the  report  indicates  that  the 
accident  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment 
and  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  material  facts  governing 
the  accident  an  adjustment  is  made  without  any  further  in- 
vestigation or  delay. 

In  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  compensation  cases  filed 
there  is  no  contest  or  disputed  question  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Board  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  injured  workman 
receives  his  money,  not  after  it  is  due,  but  one  day  before 
it  is  due 

The  Board  refors  to  the  compensation  payment  record 
under  Plan  Three  with  much  satisfaction,  as  it  shows  only 
fifteen  cases  where  compensation  was  not  paid  either  the  day 
before  it  was  due  or  not  later  than  the  day  it  became  due. 
The  record  under  Plan  One  is  also  very  good,  but  under  Plan 
Two  unfortunately  many  of  the  insurance  companies  are  back- 
ward in  the  payment  of  compensation.  In  many  cases  the  first 
payment  is  not  made  until  ninety  days  after  the  accident, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  the  claim  going  to  the  eastern 
office  of  the  company  for  investigation  and  adjustment  be- 
fore it  can  be  paid. 

In  contested  cases  where  questions  of  fact  are  disputed 
the  record  for  prompt  action  and  speedy  adjustment  is  also 
highly  gratifying  as  compared  with  that  of  other  compen- 
sation states.  For  the  first  year  under  the  law,  ordinary 
cases  involving  disputed  questions  were  decided  on  the  aver- 
age within  seventy  days.  The  second  year  this  average  was 
reduced  to  fifty-five  days  and  the  third  year  to  forty-eight 
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and  the  fourth  year  to  forty,  and  for  the  past  twelve  months 
the  average  time  for  setthng  disputed  cases  has  been  re- 
duced to  thirty-five  days. 

All  cases  pending  less  than  six  months  are  considered 
as  ordinary  disputed  case  and  represent  a  little  over  four- 
fifths  of  all  contested  cases.  Those  running  beyond  six 
months,  of  which  there  are  only  a  very  few,  are  classified 
as  special  contested  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  two  classes  mentioned,  there  is  a 
class  of  cases  where  the  beneficiaries  are  residents  of  for- 
eign countries.  These  take  time  to  adjust,  especially  where 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  data  and  information  from  localities 
across  the  water  where  the  war  has  left  hardly  a  trace 
of  anything  in  the  line  of  mail  facilities.  We  have  eight  of 
these  cases  at  the  present  time  where  it  has  required  over 
a  year  to  secure  an  exchange  of  letters  and  then  it  was 
only  possible  through  the  kindness  of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  many  sections  of  Russia  it  has  been  impossible  for 
us  to  reach  widows  since  the  compensation  law  went  into 
effect  July  1st,  1915. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  year  we  have  twenty-four 
cases  involving  claims  of  beneficiaries,  on  account  of  fatal 
accidents,  who  reside  in  the  countries  where  war  conditions 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  widows  to  complete  the 
proof  necessary  to  establish  their  claims  for  compensation  as 
the  beneficiaries  of  their  deceased  husbands,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  One  of  these  cases  where 
the  husband  was  accidentally  killed  in  July,  1915,  his  widow 
residing  in  Eastern  Finland  was  not  advised  of  his  death  until 
four  years  later  through  a  communication  from  this  Board 
delivered  by  the  Red  Cross.  It  required  four  years  for  our 
letter  to  reach  her  and  her  acknowledgment  was  on  the  road 
for  a  year  before  reaching  us. 

The  acute  difficulties  that  attended  the  early  operations 
under  the  Act  with  the  many  and  various  complex  problems 
and  disputed  questions  constantly  arising,  have  now  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year's  operations  practically  disappeared. 
However,  new  questions  are  constantly  arising  and  we  find 
in  every  mail  questions  of  a  new  and,  if  not  complex,  at 
least  of  a  peculiar  nature  submitted  to  the  Board  for  determi- 
nation. 
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The  administration  of  the  law  as  far  as  the  work  of 
the  department  is  concerned  is  going  forward  smoothly  with- 
out friction  of  any  kind. 

Through  the  medium  of  "Agreed  Statement  of  Facts" 
two  contested  cases  were  referred  to  the  courts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  an  interpretation  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  public  corporations 
which  were  apparently  susceptible  to  different  constructions. 
The  findings  of  the  superior  court  covering  the  questions 
involved  gave  general  satisfaction  as  has  been  heretofore 
explained. 

All  public  corporations  of  the  state  were  pleased  with 
the  court's  decision  which  cleared  away  all  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  law  covering  the  status  of 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  covering  public  corporations 
another  case  involving  the  question  of  "arising  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  the  employment"  was  submitted,  like  the 
others  on  an  "agreed  statement  of  facts,"  at  the  mutual  re- 
quest of  the  claimant  and  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  interpretation  of  the  court 
on  the  question  of  whether  accidental  death  caused  by  light- 
ning fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

It  was  unanimously  held  by  the  court  that  death  by 
lightning  under  ordinary  circumstances  where  the  exposure 
or  danger  was  shared  by  all  alike  and  the  injured  workman 
was  not  subjected  on  account  of  his  work  to  any  special 
hazard,  the  injury  did  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act  as  an  accident  injury  entitled  to  compensation. 

During  the  five  years  that  the  law  has  been  in  opera- 
tion only  two  cases  involving  the  merits  or  question  of  pay- 
ment or  non-payment  of  compensation  in  either  death  or 
disability  cases  have  been  appealed  from  the  ruling  or  decis- 
ion made  by  the  Board.  One  of  these  cases  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  findings  of  the  Board  were  approved. 
The  other  case  has  not  yet  reached  the  Supreme  Court  for 
consideration. 

The  Board  is  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  although 
many  thousands  of  cases  have  come  up  for  adjudication  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  involving  many  complex  problems 
and  peculiar  questions,  no  appeals  other  than  the  two  men- 
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tioned  have  been  taken  from  any  of  the  rulings  made.  In 
reference  to  this  the  members  of  the  Board  reahze  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  questions  submitted  were  of  what 
might  be  termed  minor  import.  However,  upwards  of  30,000 
cases  came  before  the  Board  for  adjudication,  of  which  7,000 
called  for  a  ruling  involving  the  payment  of  compensation, 
yet  only  two  appeals  resulted,  of  which  but  one  reached  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Board  has  not  experienced  much  trouble  in  handling  disputed 
cases. 

During  the  sixty  months  that  the  law  has  been  in  oper- 
ation the  Board  has  handled  over  700,000  pieces  of  mail  mat- 
ter, making  an  average  of  something  over  400  pieces  a  day. 
In  this  correspondence,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  less  than 
75,000  questions  have  been  submitted.  While,  as  stated,  it 
is  conceded  that  the  great  majority  of  these  questions  were 
simple,  yet  many  of  them  were  complex  and  peculiar.  At  any 
rate  all  have  been  answered  and  as  no  exceptions  have  been 
taken  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  questions 
were  either  correctly  answered  or  at  least  sufficiently  so 
to  satisfy  the  questioner.  Anyhow,  no  complaint  has  been 
made  or  objection  offered  as  to  how  any  of  these  questions 
were  answered  or  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  decisions  ren- 
dered or  rulings  made,  all  have  been  acceptable. 

Referring  further  to  the  matter  of  contested  cases,  dis- 
puted questions  and  difficult  problems,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory feature  in  the  Board's  record,  at  least  to  its  members, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  claims  for  compensation  have 
been  settled  with  promptness  and  despatch.  There  is  also 
the  gratifying  fact  that  the  cost  of  administering  the  law 
has  been  much  less  than  was  considered  even  remotely  pos- 
sible at  the  time  of  its  enactment  by  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  cost  of  doing  similar  work  in  other  states. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY. 

Under  the  belief  that  the  successful  operation  of  com- 
pensation laws  are  predicated  upon  the  theory  of  substi- 
tuting a  definite  certain  factor,  in  terms  of  service  lost,  for 
the  uncertainties  of  obtaining  possible  redress  through  tedious 
never-ending  litigation,  the  Board  has  given  the  very  closest 
attention  to  each  detail  of  office  management,  believing  that 
in  so  doing  the  objective  sought  would  be  obtained.  Hence, 
in  every  detail  and  feature  of  the  administrative  work,  every- 
thing of  an  experimental  or  unproven  nature  has  been  elim- 
inated and  the  strictest  economy  has  been  practiced  in  every 
particular. 

To  this  end  a  careful  systematic  study  has  been  made  to 
avoid  all  useless  work  or  needless  routine  and  to  simplify 
the  method  of  handling  the  multitude  of  details  coming  on 
for  consideration.  Whenever  it  became  apparent  that  any 
change  could  be  made  that  would  result  in  increased  ef- 
ficiency or  economy  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  its  iminediate  adoption. 

Simply  for  illustration  purposes,  can  be  mentioned  the 
matter  as  trifling  as  the  daily  outgoing  mail.  The  clerk 
in  charge  of  this  work  noticed  that  in  the  correspondence 
with  large  employers  of  labor  and  insurance  carriers  in  the 
course  of  the  day  there  were  several  letters  emanating  from 
the  different  departments  going  to  the  same  destination  and 
that  a  saving  could  be  affected  in  postage  by  enclosing  all 
of  these  letters  under  one  cover.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  substitution  of  postal  cards  for  letters  in  many  cases 
would  answer  as  well  as  the  letter  at  one-half  the  cost.  Even 
such  a  small  unimportant  economy,  when  applied  to  a  mail 
averaging  something  over  400  pieces  a  day,  realized  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  if  each  letter  written  had  been  sent  under  separ- 
ate cover  and  letters  used  instead  of  postal  cards  the  cost 
of  postage,  which  to  date  amounts  to  $17,916.40,  would  have 
been  at  least  one-third  more. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  was  organized  on  May 
1st,  1915,  and  at  that  time  Governor  Stewart  cautioned  the 
members,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
strictest  economy  at  all  times  in  connection  with  every  fea- 
ture  of  the  law's   administration.     At  no   time   since   that 
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date  has  the  admonition  of  the  Governor  been  either  for- 
gotten  or  neglected  and  the  members  of  the  Board  are  of 
the  opinion  that  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  law 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment  and  who  may  still  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  its  operations  will  at  least  concede  that  the 
administration  of  the  Act  has  been  economical  and  highly 
efficient  in  every  respect. 

The  Montana  law  received  executive  approval  on  March 
8th,  1915,  since  which  time  or  up  to  June  30th,  1920,  the 
total  expenditure  of  all  kinds  attending  the  organization  of 
the  Board  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  Act  amounts 
to  $132,038.22.  This  expenditure  includes  salaries,  printing, 
supplies  of  all  kind,  furniture  and  fixtures,  as  well  as  ex- 
pense attending  inspections  and  all  other  outlays  of  the  de- 
partment. During  this  time  there  has  been  earned  on  ac- 
count of  safety  inspections  made  $14,462.44,  which  leaves 
a  net  total  expenditure  of  $117,575,78  for  the  five  and  one- 
third  years  in  question. 

In  this  connection  there  has  been  returned  from  the 
Administrative  Fund  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  to  the 
General  Fund  of  the  state  the  sum  of  $80,000.00  representing 
the  saving  made  from  the  appropriation  account  including 
fees  collected. 

Again  referring  to  the  expenditures  made  by  the  Board 
covering  the  administration  of  the  Act  for  the  past  five 
years  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  items 
of  cost  which  will  require  no  duplication  for  years  such  as 
filing  cabinets,  furniture,  and  permanent  supplies  for  the 
office,which  will  be  for  all  time,  and  represent  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  $6,000.00.  The  item  of  printing  alone  amounts  to 
$18,140.20  and  for  postage  $17,916.46.  If  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  furniture,  fixtures,  printing  and  postage,  which 
aggregate  $42,056.66,  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  ex- 
penditures it  would  reduce  the  amount  actually  chargeable 
to  the  current  administration  expense  for  the  sixty-three 
months  to  a  little  over  $75,519.12,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the 
amount  expended  by  any  other  state  operating  under  a  com- 
pensation law  covering  similar  work  for  a  like  period  of 
time. 
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SUPPORT  AND  ASSISTANCE  REQUESTED. 

The  chief  ambition  of  the  members  of  the  Board  is  to 
succeed  in  the  work  of  effectively  and  satisfactorily  admin- 
istering the  law.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that  to  realize 
this  ambition  they  must  have  the  active  support  and  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  of  all  the  interests  of  the  state,  in 
addition  to  the  assistance  of  employers  and  employees. 

If  they  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  support  and  assist- 
ance of  the  public  in  the  future  to  the  degree  that  they 
have  in  the  past  there  need  be  no  apprehension  as  to  the 
continued  successful  operation  of  the  Act. 

The  Board's  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  aid 
rendered  by  the  officials  of  the  fifty-three  counties  and 
seventy-eight  cities  of  the  state.  Likewise  the  willing  co- 
operation of  all  state  officials  and  especially  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  members  of  his  staff  has  greatly  lightened 
the  task  devolving  upon  the  Board. 

Without  exception  all  the  newspapers  in  the  state  have 
generously  favored  the  Board  with  the  most  effective  co- 
operation in  its  efforts  to  administer  the  law,  by  publishing 
freely  all  matter  of  import  concerning  the  Act.  This 
generous  assistance  has  been  of  great  help  and  the  Board 
indulges  in  the  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  favor  the 
department  and  the  people  of  the  state  by  publishing  all 
data  of  moment  to  those  interested  in  compensation. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  employers  of  the  state  operating  under  the  law  and 
especially  those  in  charge  of  the  operations  of  the  "big" 
companies  have  at,  comparatively  speaking,  all  times  ac- 
cepted the  action  or  ruling  of  the  Board  as  conclusive  and 
done  all  in  their  power  to  assist  and  facilitate  the  successful 
operation  of  the  law.  The  twelve  insurance  companies  writ- 
ing compensation  insurance  in  the  state  have  contributed 
generously  out  of  the  volume  of  their  experience  sugges- 
tions that  have  proved  valuable  in  the  work  of  applying  the 
law  to  the  many  difficult  questions  x  arising  under  its  ad- 
ministration and  while  apparently  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Act  their  attitude  has  been  one  of  co-operation  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Also  the  Board  is  anxious  to  return  thanks  for  the  kind 
assistance  and  considerate  interest  that  it  has  at  all  times 
received  from  the  medical  and  legal  professions  of  the  state. 
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This  valuable  co-operation  which  has  meant  so  much  in 
connection  with  the  many  complex  questions  arising  both 
of  a  medical  and  legal  nature,  is  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Board.  It  is  difficult  at  this  moment  to  even  speculate  as  to 
the  progress  the  Board  would  have  made  in  these  matters 
had  it  not  been  for  the  generous,  prompt  and  efficient  as- 
sistance rendered  by  the  doctors  and  lawyers. 

The  members  of  the  Board  hope  and  believe  they  will 
enjoy  a  continuance  of  the  kind  effective  co-operation  that 
they  have  received  during  the  past  five  years  from  all  the 
officials  of  the  state  and  the  various  counties  and  cities 
of  the  state  and  also  the  public  press  of  the  commonwealth 
and  employers  and  employees  and  the  officers  of  the  various 
unions  and  organized  labor  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  medical 
and  legal  fraternity  practicing  in  the  state. 

The  members  also  trust  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  for 
them  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  return  thanks 
to  some  of  those  who  have  rendered  much  valuable  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  such 
as  the  National  Foundries  Association,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  American  Association  for  Legislative  Labor  and 
the  "Monthly  Labor  Review"  by  the  United  States  Depart-* 
ment  of  L-abor.  Grateful  thanks  are  also  due  from  the 
Board  to  the  various  administrative  commissions  and  boards 
of  the  various  states  operating  under  compensation  laws  for 
much  valuable  advice,  numerous  statistics  and  many  prece- 
dents carefully  elucidated  which  have  been  of  much  value 
as  a  guide  to  the  Board  in  considering  cases  involving  sim- 
ilar questions  and  the  members  most  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  obligation  with  the  earnest  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  be  the  recipients  in  the  future  of  favors  of  a  similar 
nature. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  bringing  to  a  close  what  can  be  considered  the  in- 
troductory section  of  this  report,  the  members  of  the  Board 
crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Governor  and  those  who  may  read 
this  report  for  the  length  of  this  explanatory  portion  and 
earnestly  hope  that  its  tediousness  may  be  compensated  for 
by  the  interesting  data  found  in  the  statistical  tables  which 
have  been  prepared  with  much  care  and  follow  to  the  extent 
of  sixty-seven  in  number. 

Workmen's  compensation  in  America  commenced  with 
the  year  1911,  since  which  time  its  development  has  been 
so  rapid  and  its  adoption  so  general  that  much  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  securing  adequate  solutions  for  the  many 
complex  problems  which  its  operation  entails.  The  work 
for  the  nine  years  mentioned  has  been  principally  funda- 
mental. Precedent  has  not  been  allowed  to  exclude  ordinary 
reason  and  common  sense  and  undoubtedly  the  future  will 
witness  the  further  development  and  expansion  of  present 
ruling  principles  rather  than  the  adoption  of  new  ones. 
Upon  this  hypothesis,  the  Board  has  endeavored  to  perfect 
the  workings  and  application  of  the  Montana  law. 

Every  effort  has  been  employed  to  save  the  state's 
money  while  guaranteeing  to  the  victims  of  industrial  acci- 
dents the  full  measure  of  relief  contemplated  by  the  law 
without  unjust  hardship  imposed  upon  the  employer. 

The  cost  of  administering  or  operating  the  Montana 
law  is  averaged  about  $1,900.00  per  month.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  aside  from  the  humani- 
tarian features  guaranteed  by  the  Act  through  the  conserva- 
tion of  life  and  remuneration  for  loss  of  earning  power,  the 
expense  of  operating  the  law  is  returned  many  fold  through 
the  saving  in  the  expense  of  operating  the  courts  of  the 
state.  Figures  that  have  been  carefully  compiled  establish 
the  fact  that  before  the  adoption  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  in  this  state,  something  over  one-fifth  of 
the  time  of  the  courts  was  occupied  in  dealing  with  em- 
ployees' personal  injury  cases. 

With  the  advent  of  workmen's  compensation  the  courts 
were  relieved  of  this  burden  and  there  has  been  thereby 
saved  in  time  and  attendant  cost  far  more  than  the  total 
expense  attending  the  administration  of  the  Compensation 
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Act.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
in  the  state  of  jury  expense  alone  would  more  than  equal 
the  entire  cost  of  directing  the  operation  of  the  Compensation 
Law. 

The  past  five  years'  experience  under  the  application  of 
the  law  makes  safe  the  prediction  that  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation is  a  permanent  fixture  in  Montana.  The  record 
clearly  indicates  that  the  people  of  this  great  state  endorse 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  legislation  that  deals  fairly  with 
the  man  who  toils  that  humanity  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labor. 

Time  and  experience  have  brought  the  full  realization 
that  the  system  of  furnishing  redress  for  occupational  in- 
juries through  the  medium  of  the  old  liability  law  was  in 
the  light  of  modern  industrial  conditions  not  only  unjust  but 
very  wasteful.  The  system  owed  its  existence  to  industrial 
conditions  which  were  simple  and  in  their  day  and  age 
comparatively  safe.  No  matter  how  logical  and  workable 
the  system  might  have  been  during  a  time  when  conditions, 
comparatively  speaking,  justified  such  a  method,  it  was  in 
the  light  of  modern  conditions  absolutely  unworkable  and 
unapplicable. 

The  Board  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
Governor  Stewart  and  through  him  the  taxpayers  of  the 
state  that  as  heretofore  the  cost  of  administering  the  law 
will  be  kept  well  within  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  request  being  made  for  permission  to  operate 
under  a  deficiency  appropriation  as  is  the  case  in  so  many 
compensation  states.  Not  only  will  there  be  no  deficiency 
but  from  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  there  will 
be  a  substantial  balance  available  for  return  to  the  General 
Fund  next  March. 

In  respectfully  directing  your  Excellency's  attention  to 
this  fact  the  Board  urgently  requests  that  the  expenditures 
made  by  this  department  be  compared  with  those  attending 
similar  work  in  any  one  of  the  other  forty-two  states  oper- 
ating under  a  compensation  law.  The  Board  has  investigated 
this  matter  and  the  members  know  that  if  you  will  do  so, 
you  will  not  find  an  instance  where  a  similar  period  covering 
like  work  has  not  cost  any  state  that  you  may  investigate 
more  than  twice  the  amount  that  this  Board  has  expended 
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and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  where  the  population  or 
work  to  be  done  compares  with  that  of  Montana,  you  will 
find  the  expenditures  amount  to  four  and  five  times  what 
has  been  expended  here. 

While  all  with  whom  the  Board  has  come  in  contact 
have  been  exceptionally  kind  and  generous  in  their  help  and 
aid,  yet  the  members  fully  realize  and  appreciate  that  to 
Governor  Stewart  belongs  the  credit  for  what  little  success 
may  have  attended  their  labors.  The  support  and  assistance 
given  the  department  at  all  times  by  the  Governor  have  been 
of  great  benefit.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Board  could  have  ac- 
complished what  it  has  had  it  not  been  for  his  moral  en- 
couragement and  effective  personal  influence. 

In  expressing  the  appreciation  that  it  feels  for  the 
executive  assistance  it  has  enjoyed,  the  Board  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  Governor's  attention 
the  fact  that  it  has  at  all  times  faithfully  observed  the  posi- 
tive instructions  and  strict  admonition  given  to  practice 
economy  in  connection  with  efficiency  in  every  feature  and 
detail  of  the  work. 

The  observation  of  these  instructions  has  resulted  in  the 
economic  showing  made  and  if  the  Board  can  continue  to  be 
favored  with  the  generous  help  it  has  been  receiving  from  all 
employers  and  employees  in  the  state,  supplemented  by  the 
comprehensive  co-operation  of  the  Chief  Executive,  there  will 
be  no  question  as  to  the  operation  of  the  law  continuing  high- 
ly successful. 

The  members  of  the  Board  are  profoundly  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  without  such  active  aid  they  could  have  ac- 
complished but  little  and  while  deeply  grateful  to  employers 
and  employees  for  what  they  have  done,  the  Board  at  this 
time  most  earnestly  hopes  and  petitions  that  in  the  future 
they  will  be  favored  with  a  continuance  of  the  magnificent 
support  that  will  unquestionably  guarantee  the  continued 
satisfactory  administration  of  the  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.    E.    SPRIGGS, 

GEO.  P.  PORTER. 

W.  J.  SWINDLEHURST. 
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TABLES,   EXHIBITS   AND   DATA   FURNISHED   BY  THE 
ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


As  you  are  aware,  this  is  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  that 
the  Compensation  Act  has  been  in  effect,  also  that  there  are 
three  different  plans  in  operation  known  as  Plan  One,  self- 
insurance;  Plan  Two,  insurance  companies;  and  Plan  Three, 
State  insurance.  The  information  furnished  herewith  covers 
a  period  of  five  years  from  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1920. 
Each  plan  is  carried  entirely  separate  and  distinct  upon  the 
records  of  this  department.  Then  they  are  all  compiled 
under  one  heading  known  as  "All  Plans"  which  exhibits  the 
status  of  the  various  industries  operating  under  the  law. 

Employers  and  employees,  who  are  interested  in  any 
one  of  the  three  plans,  by  referring  to  the  particular  plan 
in  which  they  are  interested,  can  find  the  industry  they  are 
connected  with  shown  in  that  particular  plan.  Then  by  re- 
ferring to  "All  Plans"  they  can  readily  ascertain  what  that 
particular  industry  is  doing  as  a  whole. 

Individual  accounts  are  also  carried  with  each  employer 
in  the  three  plans  exhibiting  the  amount  of  premium  he  has 
paid  the  fund,  also  the  payments  that  the  fund  has  made 
for  his  benefit  and  the  number  of  accidents  he  has  had,  clas- 
sified as  to  degree  of  disability. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

ASSETS. 

Industrial  Accident  Fund:  This  is  the  main  fund  of 
Plan  Three.  All  premiums  and  interest  collected  are  cred- 
ited to  this  fund  and  all  payments  for  compensation  and  re- 
funds are  made  directly  from  this  fund.  This  also  controls 
some  one  hundred  ten  sub-industry  funds.  We  receive  in- 
terest from  the  State  Treasurer  in  this  fund  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Industrial  Reserve  Fund:  This  fund  is  made  up  of  a 
certain  per  cent  of  premiums  collected  and  transferred  from 
the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  to  take  care  of  certain  disabili- 
ties.    Also  investments  are  made  from  this  fund  to  be  held 
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in  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  injured  employees.  We,  periodi- 
cally, transfer  from  the  main  Industrial  Accident  Fund  to 
this  reserve  fund  interest  collections  from  the  State  Treas- 
urer and  from  bonds  and  warrants  held  for  investment. 

Registered  Warrants:  These  are  warrants  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  premiums  by  counties,  cities  and  school  districts  and 
are  held  by  us  until  called  by  the  various  treasurers  and 
pay  six  per  cent  interest. 

Industrial  Reserve  Fund  Investments:  These  are  in- 
vestments made  from  the  Industrial  Reserve  Fund  only,  and 
are  made  up  partly  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  partly  of  county 
and  city  bonds  and  warrants  bearing  interest  from  four  and 
one-quarter  per  cent  to  six  per  cent.  We  do  not  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  any  securities  whatsoever.  We  buy  them  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Industrial  Reserve  Fund  Special  Investments :  These  are 
investments  made  from  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  as  a 
whole  to  make  a  further  reserve  which  we  deem  necessary 
for  an  adequate  solvency  of  all  the  funds.  The  securities 
comprising  this  fund  are  the  same  class  of  paper  as  held  by 
the  Industrial  Reserve  Fund  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Assessments  Receivable:  These  are  assessments  remain- 
ing unpaid  from  the  April  assessment  of  this  year. 

Administrative  Fund:  This,  is  comprised  of  collections 
from  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection  and  inspection  of  in- 
dustrial plants  coming  under  the  supervision  of  this  Board. 
We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  you  will  note  by  our 
statement,  that  we  have  voluntarily  paid  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  State  from  this  fund  Eighty  Thousand  Dollars 
($80,000.00). 

Trustee  Account:  This  account  is  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  securities  held  by 
us  for  employers  in  the  various  plans  guaranteeing  any  pay- 
ments of  compensation  that  they  may  be  liable  for.  Should 
they  not  pay  this  compensation,  then  these  various  securi- 
ties may  be  converted  into  cash  and  the  injured  employee 
paid  direct  by  this  Board. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures:  This  account  is  shown  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  much  we  have  expended  from 
the  last  appropriation  for  office  furniture  and  fixtures. 
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Expenditures  Authorized:  This  amount  we  were  au- 
thorized to  expend  by  the  legislature  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspectoin  and  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  for  the  appropriation  period  ending 
February  28,  1921. 

Known  Disabilities:  This  is  the  amount  reported  by  the 
claim  division  of  estimated  payments  to  injured  employees 
up  to  the  end  of  June  30,  1920. 


LIABILITIES. 
Premium  Income:  This  account  exhibits  the  gross 
amount  of  premium  income  for  the  five  year  period  less 
compensation  payments  and  refunds.  We  might  add  that  in 
exhibiting  this  statement  we  have  included  in  this  the  amount 
of  assessments  receivable  but  on  our  books  we  do  not  take 
credit  for  any  premium  due  until  the  same  is  paid.  In  other 
words,  our  records  show  at  all  times  only  the  amount  of 
premiums  paid  in  cash. 

Administrative  Income:  See  contra  account  in  Admin- 
istrative Fund. 

Bonds  in  Trust:    See  contra  account  in  Trustee  Account. 

Special  Deposits:  These  are  deposits  required  by  us 
from  certain  employers  operating  under  Plan  Three  to  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  any  premiums  that  may  become  due 
from  them. 

Accrued  Disabilities:  See  contra  account  "Known  Dis- 
abihties." 

Interest  Collected:  This  is  the  total  amount  of  interest 
we  have  collected  on  our  investments  less  accrued  interest 
paid  on  the  same  at  time  of  purchase. 

• 

Appropriation:  The  amount  here  represented  was  au- 
thorized by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection  and 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  for  the  two  year  period  end- 
ing February  28,  1921. 
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Fund  Balances  by  Classes:  This  table  exhibits  the  net 
balances  in  the  various  classes  of  industries  for  the  five  year 
period,  also  the  authorized  or  manual  rates  by  law  and  the 
actual  rates  used  for  the  five  year  period. 

Premium  and  Compensation  Data,  Plan  3:  This  exhibits 
the  net  premium  collected  by  years  and  compensation  paid 
and  the  percentage  costs  to  the  employers  based  on  premiums 
and  compensation. 


STATISTICS. 

All  of  the  employers  operating  under  the  various  plans 
when  their  applications  are  approved  by  the  Board  are  classi- 
fied as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  industry  in  which  they  are 
operating.  All  accidents  reported  to  us  are  compiled  as  to 
industry  and  degree  of  disability — the  degrees  of  disability 
being  divided  into  Temporary  Total,  Permanent  Partial,  Per- 
manent Total,  and  Fatal.  The  accidents  are  then  classified 
as  to  parts  of  body  affected  and  time  and  wages  lost  by  in- 
jured employee.  Compensation  payments  made  are  classified 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  accidents  affecting  the  various 
industries.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
basis  to  compare  the  various  rates  authorized  by  the  law. 
Also  this  gives  us  the  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
rates  are  adequate  for  the  various  industries.  Individual  rec- 
ords are  kept  of  each  employer  under  the  various  plans  as 
regards  the  number  of  accidents  he  has  had  in  any  one  year 
or  for  the  five  year  period.  This  also  assists  in  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  his  individual  rate  is  adequate. 

We  desire  at  this  time  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
consideration  shown  this  department  by  the  various  employ- 
ers of  the  State  in  rendering  us  reports  and  information 
that  we  have  required. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  s.  McAllister, 

Chief  Accountant. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
June  30,  1920. 


ASSETS. 

Industrial  Accident   Fund r $138,987.88 

Industrial  Reserve  Fund..... 6,964.29 

$145  952.17 
Less  Unpaid  Warrants 12^208.78 


Cash  All  Funds ....- $133,743.39 

Registered  Warrants 12,268.05 

Industrial  Reserve  Fund  Invest 62,745.69 

Industrial  Accident  Fund  Special 125,289.40 


Total  All  Cash  Funds  and  Investments $334,046.53 

Assessments  Receivable  10,624.71 

Administrative   Fund    83,821.95 

A.mt.  Transferred  to  Gen'l  Fund  of  State 80,000.00  3,821.95 

Trustee   Account 114,000.00 

Known   Disabilities 60,000.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  1,175.12 

Expenditures  Authorized $111,600.00 

Less  Expenditures  Made  78,366.70 

Balance $33,233.30 

$556,901.61 

LIABILITIES. 

Premium   Income $622,522.20 

Less  Compensation  and  Refunds 299,838.20 

Net  Premium  Income  $322,684.00 

A^dministrative  Income  (See  Contra  Acct.)..  3,821.95 

Bonds  in  Trust  _. - .'..  114,000.00 

Special  Deposits 10,682.54 

Accrued   Disabilities   60,000.00 

Interest   Collected    .- 11,304.70 

Appropriation   $111,600.00 

Less  Claims  Drawn  77,191.58 

Balance   Available   $34,408.42 

$556,901.61 
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DETAIL    OF    SECURITIES    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    RESERVE 
FUND  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  FUND,  SPECIAL. 


June  30,  1920— Plan  No.  3. 

Description                                                         Rate  %  Amount 

Fourth  Liberty  Loan_ 0425        $  20,000.00 

Victory   Liberty   Loan 0475  110,000.00 

Phillips  County,  Road  and  General-... 06  7,893.75 

Sanders  County,  Road  and  General 06  7,894.44 

Silver  Bow  County,  Bridge,  Road  and  General     .06  873.77 

Musselshell  County,  Road .06  3,994.19 

Lincoln  County,  Road 06  2,050.00 

Chouteau  County,  Funding  055  3,000.00 

Prairie  County,  Funding  _ 05  7,000.00 

Park  County,  Funding  05  10,000.00 

Flathead  County,  Road  and  Bridge 06  15,733.79 

Fergus  County,  General  _ 06  179.43 

Carbon  County,  Road  ...._ 06  182.22 

Pondera  County,   General  06  27.86 

Carter  County,  General  06  182.57 

Granite  County,  General 06  544.85 

RavalH  County,  Road 06  547.35 

Roosevelt  County,  General  06  518.08 

Powder  River  County,  General -..     .06  49.32 

Sheridan  County,  General  06  50.95 

City  of  Lewistown,  Water   ___ 05  2,000.00 

City  of  Havre,  Miscellaneous  06  312.47 

City  of  Kalispell,  General  06  454.93 

City  of  Great  Falls,  General .06  739.11 

City  of  Malta,  General  - 06  17.94 

City  of  Sidney,  General  06  32.85 

Town  of  Belt,  General  06  45.00 

City  of  Poison,  General 06  56.48 

City  of  Deer  Lodge,  General .06  46.58 

City  of  Roundup,  General 06           -  72.54 

City  of  Wolf  Point,  General  06  46.83 

City  of  Whitefish,  General  06  87.73 

City  of  Plentywood,  General  06  7.24 

Town  of  Melstone,  General 06  64.10 

Town  of  Laurel,  General 06  38.05 

City  of  Chinook,  General  06  35.40 

City  of  Billings,  Park  06  10.84 

City  of  Miles  City,  Light  and  Water ".     .06  444.71 

City  of  Butte,  Miscellaneous  06  4,950.06 

City  of  Thompson  Falls,  General  06  5.66 

School  Districts,  General  06  112.05 

$200,303.14 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 


Made  From  Appropriation,  March,  1919,  Ending  February,  1921. 

Salary   Commissioner   $7,989.00 

Expense  Commissioners  1,665.82 

Salary  Secretary   ....' 3,200.00 

Salary    Accountant 3,200.00 

Salary   Bookkeeper 1,907.50 

Salary  Statistician  1,760.00 

Salary  Pay  Roll  Clerk  1,760.00 

Salaries  Stenographers  4,001.75 

Salary  File  Clerk 2,290.00 

Medical  Examinations  115.00 

Printing  and  Stationery  5,453.62 

Postage    - 2,978.01 

Telephone  and  Telegraph _ 772.46 

Bond  Premiums 354.17 

Office  Expense  - 631.94 

Publications  and  Periodicals  90.50 

Claim  Investigations 292.05 

Boiler  Inspectors'  Salaries  11,850.00 

Boiler  Inspectors'  Expense  11,253.08 

Coal  Mine  Inspector's  Salary 3,600.00 

Coal  Mine  Inspector's  Expense 2,451.88 

Quartz  Mine  Inspector's  Salary  4,400.00 

Quartz  Mine  Inspector's  Expense  2,547.03 

Pay  Roll  Investigations  1,318.15 

Actuarial  Expense 134.50 

$76,016.46 
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FUND  BALANCES  BY  CLASSES. 


July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1920. 


CLASS    NO.    1. 

Moving    Picture    Operators;    Boolvbinding;    Printing    and    Publishing;    Unclassi- 
fied. 

Authorized    Rate    65/100    of   1% 

Premium     Income     $13,137.12 

Less    Refunds    393.98 

Net    Premium    Income    $12,743.14 

Compensation      1, 468. 10 

Medical    and    Hospital    712.00 

Transfers    1,313.60 

Balance    $9,249.38 

Actual    Rate   First    Year 0021 

Actual  Rate    Second    Year   .- 0021 

Actual   Rate    Third    Year   0035 

Actual   Rate   Fourth   Year   0035 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Year   0035 

CLASS    NO.    2. 

Lumber;    Wood,     Coal    Yards     and     Coal    Docks    Without    Power    Machinery; 
Steam  Bakeries. 

Authorized   Rate    8/10    of    1% 

Premium     Income     $     971.36 

Less    Refunds   33.41 

Net    Premium    Income    $     937.95 

Compensation    220. 00 

Medical    and    Hospital    244.00 

Transfers    '  97.12 

Balance    : $     376.83 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   0026 

Actual    Rate    Second    Year    0026 

Actual    Rate    Third    Year 004 

Actual   Rate   Fourth    Year   004 

Actual   Rate  Fifth   Year   004 

CLASS    NO.    3. 

Candy    Manufacturing;    Plant    Repairs;    Working    in    Rubber;    Butcher    Shops; 
Marble  Works;    Teaming   and   Transfer. 

Authorized    Rate    1.3%    

Premium    Income    $9,636.55 

Less    Refunds     295.04 

Net    Premium    Income    $9,341.51 

Compensation    5, 028 . 23 

Medical    and    Hospital 1,250.30 

Transfers    964. 77 

Balance $2, 098. 21 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   0043 

Actual   Rate    Second    Year   0043 

Actual    Rate    Third    Year    0065 

Actual    Rate    Fourth    Year    : 0065 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Year   0065 

CLASS    NO.    4. 

Creameries;    Tile    Setting;    Soap    Manufacturing;    Installing    Heating    Systems; 
Painting  and   Decorating,    Inside. 

Authorized    Rate    1.4%    

Premium    Income    $2,722.31 

Less    Refunds    27.65 

Net    Premium    Income    $2,694.66 

Compensation    667. 90 

Medical    and    Hospital    333.25 

Transfers    : 272.26 

Balance    $1, 421. 25 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   0046 

Actual   Rate    Second   Year   .0046 

Actual  Rate  Third  Year  007 

Actual   Rate   Fourth   Year   007 

Actual   Rate   Fifth  Year   007 
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CLASS    NO.    5. 

Breweries;  Bottling  Works;  Grain  Elevators;  Machine  Shops;  Lathing  and 
Plastering;  Stone  Cutting;  Electric  Apparatus  Installing,  Inside;  Covering 
Boilers;  Street  Work;  Asphalt  Laying;  Well  Drilling;  Lumber,  Wood  and 
Coal   Yards   and   Coal    Docks,    With   Power   Machinery;    Blacksmith    Shops. 

Authorized    Rate    1 . 5% 

Premium     Income     $23,776.29 

Less    Refunds    884.13 

Net    Premium    Income    $22,892.16 

Compensation     7, 187. 45 

Medical    and    Hospital    3,388.85 

Transfers    :.-.  2 ,  426 .  95 

Balance    $9 ,  888 .  91 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   005 

Actual   Rate    Second   Year   005 

Actual  Rate  Third  Year  0075 

Actual   Rate   Fourth    Year   0075 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Year   0075 

CLASS    NO.    6. 

Laundries;  Cleaning  Works;  Cabinet  Making;  Foodstuffs,  Work  In;  Floui 
Mills. 

Authorized   Rate   1 . 6% 

Premium     Income     $2,008.20 

Less    Refunds    104.29 

Net    Premium    Income    $1,903.91 

Compensation      152. 75 

Medical    and    Hospital    416.00 

Transfers    201. 06 

Balance    $1 ,  134 .  10 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   0053 

Actual   Rate    Second   Year   0053 

Actual    Rate    Third    Year    008 

Actual  Rate   Fourth   Year    008 

Actual  Rate   Fifth   Year   008 

CLASS    NO.    7. 

Sugar  Factories;    Brick   Manufacturing;    Tile    and    Terra    Cotta   Manufacturing. 

Authorized   Rate    1.8% 

Premium    Income    $1,816.94 

Less    Refunds    82.04 

Net     Premium    Income    $1,734.90 

Compensation      ^ 252. 90 

Medical    and    Hospital    199.00 

Transfers    182. 29 

Balance    $1, 100. 71 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   006 

Actual  Rate   Second    Year    006 

Actual    Rate    Third    Year   009 

Actual    Rate   Fourth    Year   009 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Year   009 

CLASS    NO.    8. 

Water  and  Gas  Works;  Road  Work,  No  Blasting;  Plumbing;  Water  Works 
Construction;    Public    Corporations    Only. 

Authorized     Rate    1.9% 

Premium    Income    $70,269.07 

Less    Refunds    3,760.63 

Net    Premium    Income    $66,508.44 

Compensation    26.407.88 

Medical    and    Hospital    6.656.60 

Transfers    7, 027. 04 

Balance    $26,416.92 

Actual    Rate   First   Year   0063 

Actual    Rate    Second    Year    0063 

Actual    Rate    Third    Year   0095 

Actual   Rate    Fourth   Year   0095 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Year   0095 
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.CLASS    NO.    9. 


Foundries;  Cold  Storage  and  Packing  Plants;  Janitors  and  Heating  Plants; 
Ferries,  Operating;  Stone  Crushing;  Hot  Flooring  Composition;  Butcher 
Shops  With   Slaughtering. 

A.uthorized    Rate    2% 

Premium    Income $22,913.60 

Less     Refunds    741.34 

Net    Premium    Income    $22,172.26 

Compensation      1 ,  428 .  76 

Medical    and    Hospital    1,090.50 

Transfers    2,291. 42 

Balance    $17,361. 58 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   0066 

Actual   Rate   Second   Tear   0066 

Actual   Rate    Third    Year    01 

Actual   Rate   Fourth   Tear   01 

A-ctual  Rate   Fifth  Year   01 

CLASS   NO.    10. 

Garbage  Works;  Crematories;  Asphalt  Manufacturing;  Sash  and  Door  Fac- 
tories. 

Authorized   Rate   2.2% 

Premium     Income     $4,897.08 

Less    Refunds    103.30 

Net    Premium    Incomo    $4,793.78 

Compensation      1,783.10 

Medical    and    Hospital    191.50 

Transfers    489. 72 

Balance    $2,329.46 

Actual   Rate  First  Year  0073 

Actual   Rate    Second   Year   0073 

Actual  Rate  Third  Year  Oil 

Actual   Rate   Fourth    Year   Oil 

Actual  Rate   Fifth   Year   Oil 


CLASS    NO.    11. 
Work  in  Biulding  Material. 

Authorized    Rate    2.25% 

Premium    Income    $       67.14 

Less    Refunds    13.01 

Net    Premium    Income    "—  $       54.13 

Compensation    

Medical    and    Hospital    

Transfers    6. 72 

Balance    $       47.41 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   0075 

Actual  Rate    Second   Year   0075 

Actual   Rate   Third    Year    0112 

Actual   Rate   Fourth   Year   0112 

Actual    Rate    Fifth    Year    : 0112 

CLASS    NO.    12. 

Planing   Mills;    Cement   Manufacturing. 

Authorized   Rate   2.3% 

Premium    Income    $8,915.88 

Less    Refunds    66.74 

Net   Premium    Income    $8,849.14 

Compensation    3,540.29 

Medical    and    Hospital    422.15 

Transfers    891. 59 

Balance    >. $3,995.11 

Actual   Ratt    First   Year   0076 

Actual   Rate    Second   Year   0076 

Actual  Rate   Third  Year  Oil 

Actual   Rate   Fourth   Year   Oil 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Year   Oil 
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CLASS    NO.    13. 
Road  Work  With  Blasting. 

Authorized    Rate    2. 4% 

Premium    Income    $1,171.93 

Less    Refunds    45.81 

Net  Premium    Income    $1,126.12 

Compensation    393.50 

Medical    and    Hospital    122.00 

Transfers    117. 20 

Balance    •  $     493.42 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   008 

Actual  Ratae  Second   Year  008 

Actual  Rate  Third  Year  012 

Actual    Rate    Fourth    Year    012 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Year    012 

CLASS    NO.    14. 

Milling;  Ore;  Hauling  Gravel;  Gravel  Pits,  Operating;  Wood  Saws,  Operating; 
Painting  and  Decorating,  Exterior;  Sawmills;  Bridge  Work  Factories; 
Steam   Threshing. 

Authorized    Rate    2. 5% 

Premium    Income    $24,298.20 

Less    Refunds     1,188.58 

Net    Premium    Income    $23,109.62 

Compensation      9,704.58 

Medical    and    Hospital    1,371.05 

Transfers    2,429.86 

Balance    $9 ,  6ff4 .  13 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   0083 

Actual   Rate    Second   Year   0083 

Actual   Rate   Third    Year    0125 

Actual   Rate   Fourth   Year   0125 

Actual  Rate  Fifth  Year  0125 

CLASS    NO.    15. 

Ice   Harvesting;    Engine   Repairs;    Logging;    Quarries,    Operating. 

Authorized    Rate    2.75% 

Premium    Income    $44,178.90 

Less    Refunds    1,099.32 

Net    Premium    Income    $43,079.58 

Compensation    26.214.99 

Medical    and    Hospital    2,024.25 

Transfers    4. 367. 11 

Balance    $10, 473. 23 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   0091 

Actual   Rate    Second   Year   0091 

Actual  Rate  Third   Year  0137 

Actual  Rate  Fourth  Year  0137 

Actual    Rate    Fifth    Year    0137 

CLASS    NO.    16. 

Water  Works  Construction,  Not  Municipal;  Sewer  Construction,  Maximum  7 
Feet;    Logging   Railways. 

Authorized    Rate    3% 

Premium    Income    $8,832.54 

Less    Refunds    896.31 

Net    Premium    Income    $7,936.23 

Compensation    552. 81 

Medical    and    Hospital    271.20 

Transfers    883. 30 

Balance    $6, 228. 92 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   01 

Actual  Rate   Second   Year  01 

.  Actual   Rate   Third    Year    015 

Actual    Rate    Fourth    Year    015 

Actual  Rate  Fifth  Year  015 
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CLASS    NO.    17. 

Metal  Work,  Inside;  Railway  Construction,  No  Blasting;  Carpenters  and 
Builders;  Electric  Light  Plants;  Telephone  and  Telegraph;  Electrical 
Amusement  Systems. 

Authorized    Rate    3. 25% 

Premium    Income    $55,306.91 

Less    Refunds 3,464.84 

Net    Premium    Income    $51,842.07 

Compensation    28, 033. 66 

Medical    and    Hospital    4,014.60 

Transfers    , ^ ^  5,467.80 

Balance    $14, 326. 01 

Actual   Rate   First   Year   0108 

Actual    Rate   Second   Year    0108 

Actual  Rate  Third   Year   0162 

Actual   Rate   Fourth   Year    0162 

Actual  Rate  Fifth  Year  0162 

CLASS    NO.    18. 

Mining,    Not   Coal;   Coal  Mining. 

Authorized    Rate    3.5% 

Premium     Income     $251,724.92 

Less     Refunds    2,331.76 

Net    Premium    Income    $249,393.16 

Compensation    133,808.48 

Medical    and    Hospital    4,709.U5 

Transfers    25,173.24 

Balance    $85, 702. 39 

Actual    Rate   First   Year   Oil 

Actual   Rate   Second    Year   Oil 

Actual  Rate  Third  Year 017 

Actual   Rate   Fourth   Year   017 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Year   017 

CLASS    NO.    19. 
Pile   Driving;    Railway    Construction    With    Blasting;    Clearing    Land;    Iron    and 
Tin  Works;    Cellar  Excavations. 

A  uthorized    Rate    3. 75% 

Premium     Income     $14,201.34 

Less    Refunds     1,298.98 

Net    Premium    Income    $12,902.36 

Compensation 7, 190.  95 

Medical  and  Hospital  45.50 

Transfers    1, 446. 47 

Balance    $4,219  14 

Actual    Rate    First    Year    0125 

Actual   Rate   Second    Year   0125 

Actual    Rate    Third    Year    0187 

Actual   Rate   Fourth   Year 0187 

Actual    Rate    Fifth    Tear    0187 

CLASS    NO.    20. 
Electrical    Apparatus    Installing,    Outside;    Tunnel   Work;    Shaft    Sinking. 

i-Uthorized    Rate    4% 

Premium    Income    $4,567.53 

Less    Refunds    278.50 

Net   Premium    Income    $4,289.03 

Compensation    2,259.90 

Medical    and    Hospital    47.15 

Transfers    486. 01 

Balance    $1 ,  495 .  97 

Actual    Rate   First   Year   013 

Actual    Rate   Second   Year   013 

Actual    Rate    Third    Year    02 

Actual    Rate   Fourth    Year  02 

Actua\   Rate   Fifth   Year   02 

CLASS    NO.    21. 

Machinery    Moving;    Roof   Work;    Brick    Work    Construction;    Bridge    Building. 

Authorized   Rate    4.5% 

Premium    Income    $31,565.47 

Less    Refunds    1,885.15 

Net    Premium    Income    $29,680.32 

Compensati  on      8,993. 37 

Medical  and  Hospital  1,430.75 

Transfers    3,156.57 

Balance    $16 ,  099. 63 

Actual    Rate   First   Year   015 

Actual   Rate    Second   Year   015 

Actual  Rate  Third   Year  022 

Actual    Rate   Fourth   Year   022 

Actual  Rate   Fifth   Year   022 
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CLASS    NO.    22. 
Excavations;    Sewer    Construction    Over    7    Feet. 

Authorized    Rate    5% 

Premium     Income     $7,344.58 

Less   Refunds    245.35 

Net    Premium    Income    $7,099.23 

Compensation    2, 863. 75 

Medical    and    Ho.spital    682.90 

Transfers    734.47 

Balance    $2 ,  818 .  11 

Actual   Rate   First   Tear   016 

Actual   Rate   Second   Tear   016 

Actual    Rate    Third    Tear    025 

Actual    Rate   Fourth   Tear   025 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Tear  025 

CLASS    NO.    23. 
Concrete    Structures;    Concrete   and    Cement  Work;    Firemen. 

Authorized   Rate  6% 

Premium    Income    $25,787.35 

Less    Refunds    1,115.83 

Net    Premium    Income    $24,671.52 

Compensation    362. 70 

Medical  and  Hospital  487.50 

Transfers    2,578.74 

Balance    ^ $21 ,  242 .  58 

Actual   Rate   First    Tear   02 

Actual   Rate   Second   Tear   02 

Actual  Rate  Third  Tear  03 

Actual  Rate    Fourth   Tear   03 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Tear   03 

CLASS    NO.    24. 
Constructing  and  Repairing  Steel  Frames. 

A.uthorized   Rate    6.5% 

Premium     Income     $1,306.63 

Less    Refunds     42.99 

Net    Premium    Income    $1,263.64 

Compensation    1, 044. 00 

Medical    and    Hospital    97.05 

Transfers    130. 65 

Balance    $       8.06* 

Actual    Rate    First    Tear    021 

Actual   Rate   Second   Tear  021 

Actual   Rate    Third    Tear    032 

Actual   Rate   Fourth    Tear   032 

Actual   Rate  Fifth   Tear  032 

CLASS    NO.    25. 
House  Moving  and  Wrecking;    Chimney  Construction. 
Authorized    Rate    6.75% 

Premium    Income    $     133.23 

Less    Refunds    

Net   Premium    Income    $     133.23 

Compensation    

Medical    and    Hospital    

13.33 

Balance    $     119.90 

Actual   Rate   First   Tear   0225 

A.ctual   Rate    Second   Tear   0225 

.Actual   Rate   Third    Tear    .0335 

A.ctual   Rate   Fourth    Tear   0335 

Actual  Rate  Fifth  Tear  0335 

CLASS    NO.    27. 
Non-Hazardous. 

Authorized  Rate   %   of  1% 

Premium     Income     $     776.75 

Less    Refunds    31.35 

Net    Premium    Income    $     745.40 

Compensation    30. 00 

Medical    and    Hospital    41.00 

Transfers    77. 68 

Balance    $     596.72 

Actual   Rate   First   Tear 0016 

Actual   Rate    Second   Tear 0016 

Actual   Rate  Third   Tear   0025 

-Actual   Rate   Fourth   Tear   0025 

Actual   Rate   Fifth   Tear   0025 
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Cash   Balance  All  Funds $248,832.26 

Interest  and   Special   Deposits   Not   Distributed 15,504.29 

Cash   All   Industry    Funds    $264,336.55 

Balance  Industrial  Accident   Fund   $138,987.88 

Investment  Fund    (Registered  Warrants)    12,268.05 

investment   Fund    (Special)    125,289.40 


$276,545.33 
Less    Unpaid    Warrants    12,208.78 


$264,336.55 
♦Overdraft. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  INCOME. 
By  Industries. 


From  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1920. 

Alcohol,  Bottling  Works  and  Breweries $  200.00 

Brick  and  Cement  Plant 49.25 

Candy,  Cracker  and  Soap  Factories 35.00 

Carriage  Works 10.00 

Coal  Mines   1,360.00 

Creameries    195.00 

Flax  Mills  10.00 

Flour  Mills    330.00 

Garages  and  Machine  Shops  35.00 

Gas  and  Water  Plants 70.00 

Grain  Elevators  ^ 1,984.85 

Ice  and  Refrigerating  Plants  25.00 

Iron  Works  and  Foundries  35.00 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Works 520.00 

Light  and  Power  Plants  502.27 

Lime  and  Stone  Quarries  10.00 

Lumber  Operations  568.60 

Metal  Mining,  Milling  and  Smelters 7,928.57 

Miscellaneous    124.46 

Packing  Plants  and  Butcher  Shops .•. 40.00 

Street  Railways  54.30 

Sugar  Factories  30.19 

Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection  86,158.95 

$100,276.44 
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PREMIUM  AND  COMPENSATION  DATA  FOR  FIVE  FIS- 
CAL YEARS.     PLAN  NO.  3. 


First  Fiscal  Year.    June  30,  1916. 

Premium  Income  '. $  29,058.86 

11%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
6%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
4%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

Compensation     6,303.85 

52%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
26%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
22%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

Second  Fiscal  Year.    June  30,  1917. 

Premium  Income  43,343.84 

31%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

6%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
30%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 

9%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

3%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

Compensation 34,587.17 

39%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

7%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
38%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 
11%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

4%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

Third  Fiscal  Year.    June  30,  1918. 

Premium  Income  132,277.58 

15%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

8%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
13%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 

5%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

1%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

Compensation    55,236.29 

36%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
19%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
29%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 
13%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 
2%  paid  to  Undertakers. 
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Fourth  Fiscal  Year.    June  30,  1919. 

Premium  Income :..  181,709.35 

16%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
8%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
8%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 
3%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 
8/10  of  1%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

Compensation    68,708.45 

44%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
22%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
22%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 

8%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

2%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

Fifth  Fiscal  Year.    June  30,  1920. 

Premium  Income  225,507.86 

22%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

8%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 

1%  paid  for  Permanent  Total  Disabilities. 
22%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 

5%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 
7/10  of  1%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

Compensation    135,002.94 

37%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

13%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 

2%  paid  for  Permanent  Total  Disabilities. 

37%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 

8%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

1%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

All  Five  Fiscal  Years. 

Premium  Income 611,897.49 

19%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

7%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
4/10  of  1%  paid  for  Permanent  Total  Disabilities. 
15%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 

5%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 
9/10  of  1%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

♦compensation    299,838.20 

39%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
16%  paid  for  Permanent  Partial  Disabilities. 
8/10  of  1%  paid  for  Permanent  Total  Disabilities. 
31%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 
10%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 
2%  paid  to  Undertakers. 
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EMPLOYERS  AND   EMPLOYES   UNDER  ACT. 
From  July  1,   1915,  to  June  30,    1920. 

Plan  No.    1.         Plan  No.    2.         Plan   No. 


H 


ALL    PLANS. 
3.         Totals 


INDUSTRIES 


Bakeries      

Blacksmith    Shops    

Boot   and    Shoe   Mfg 

Brick    Kilns    

Brick    Work,     Construction 

Bridge    Building    

Bridge    Material,     Mfg 

Butcher    Shops.    Not    Specified 

Butcher  Shops,    Slaughtering   

Cabinet    Making     

Candy  and   Cracker  Mfg 

Canneries,    Fruit    and    Vegetable 

Cellar   Excavations    

Cement    Manufacturing    

Cities    and    Towns    

Coal,     Wood    &     Lbr.     Yds.,  without 

Power     

Coal,     Wood    and     Lbr.     Yds.,     with 

power     

Concrete    Structures,    Not    Specified.. 

Contractors    and  .Builders 

Contractors,    Clearing    Land    

Creameries     

Counties 

Dams   and    Reservoirs,    Const 

Dredges,    Operating 

Electric    Amusements,     Operating 

Electric  Apparatus.  Instal'ng  Inside 
Elec.    Apparatus,     Instal'ng    Outside 

Electric    Power    

Electric    Railways    

Explosives,     Mfg 

Flour   Mills 

Pood    Stuffs,    Working    in 

Foundries     

Galvanized   Tin   and   Iron   Works 

Garages  without   Power   

Garages   with    Power    

Garbage    Works    

Gas  and  Water  Works,    Operating.... 

Gas    Engines,    Mfg 

Grain   Elevators   and    Breweries 

Grain    Elevators,    Construction 

Glass   Setting   

Gravel    Pits,    Operating    

Gravel,     Hauling    

Heating    Systems,     Installing 

Hot    Flooring    Composition    

Ice    Harvesting    

Iron    and    Steel    Frames,     Structure 

and    Parts    

Lathing    and    Plastering 

Laundries   and   Dye  Works 

Logging     

Machine    Shops    

Machinery    Installing    

Machinery    and    Safes,    Moving 

Marble    Works     

Mattress    Mfg 

Metal     Stamping    

Milling    Ore    

Mining,    Coal    

Mining,    Not    Coal   

Moving    Pictures    

Non-Hazardous     

Ornamental   Metal   Work    

Painting,    etc 

Painting  and   Decorating  Inside 

Paving,     Asphalt    




15 
4 
3 

5 
8 

1 

56 
9 
18  .. 
82 
38 
10 

4 
5 

6 
11 

19 

9 

3 

13 

11 

12 

1 

15 

12 

5 

19 

3 

4 

1 

78 

20 

49 

4 
198 

1 
25 
50 

9 

1 

a 

26 
4 

28 
3 
S 

24 
S 

37 

7 

4 

159 

2 

18 
1 
121 
4 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1 

19 

4 

11 

48 

71 

38 

31 

9 

1 

1 

4 

8 

63 

195 

17 

1 

1 

34 

14 

3 

62 
20 

18 

8 
3 

10 
1 
5 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

78 

4 

26 

4 

100 

108 
16 

112 
7 
14 
28 
4 
37 
39 
40 
33 

978 

22 

133 

59 

937 

190 

54 

1 

122 

7 

10 

7 
2 
16 
2 
3 

52 
41 
19 
153 
80 
40 

66 

69 

23 

190 

119 

80 

33 

978 

16 

22 

144 
296 

166 

1 

32 

461 
59 

98 

764 

1,701 

1 

10  .. 

10 

17 

152 

8 

50 

6 

35 

3,093 

69 

187 

3,093 

1 

2 

26 

95 

1 

85  .. 
63 

85 

1 

2 

14 

3 

5 

18  ., 
120 

17 
115 

81 

12 

1 

19 

42 
28 

7S 

162 

45 

4 
3 

1,385 
700  .. 

1,578 
700 

8 
9 
1 
15 
3 

84 

52 

10 

123 

3 

84 

15 

7 

20 

4 

4 

135 

378 

60 
314 

12 

71  . 
804 

430 

70 

2 

61 

498 
15 

71 

24 
2 
7 

88 

50 

287 

892 

50 

4 
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7 
1 
85 
4 
4 

85 

18  . 
687 
112  . 

12  . 

601 
18 

4 

79 

32 

127 

893 
112 

12 

3 

1 
1 

12 
1 

2 

12 

3 

66 

67 

1 
9 

3  . 

3 
36 

6 
32 
27 

5 

15  . 
104 

15 

1 

30 

9 

1 

7 
12 
61 

4 
2 
4 

1 

49 

10 
66 
98 
1,289 
34 

9 
68 

8 

183 
10 

1 

6 

9 
722 

238 

862 

97 

172 

81 
820 

4 
2 
2 

560 
47 
33 

2.087 
943 
139 
240 

S 

1 
3 
2 

35  . 

24 

16 

35 

1 

6 

58 

173 

10 

56 

1,285 

2,447 

34 

72 

5 

2,332  . 
13,268 

3,617 

9 

13 

17 

171 
291  . 

15,886 
291 

1 

1 

20 
9 
3 

3 

107 
33 
33 

3 

14 
5 

86 
192 

193 

225 

33 
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EMPLOYERS   AND    EMPLOYES    UNDER    ACT— (Continued.) 
From  July  1,   1915,   to  June  30,   1920.  ALL   PLANS. 

Plan  No.    1.         Plan  No.    2.         Plan  No.    3.         Totals 


INDUSTRIES 


H 


H 


H 


Paving    Sidewalks,     Concrete 

Planing   Mills   

Plumbing    

Printing    and    Publishing 

Quarries,     Operating    

Railway    Construction,     Blasting 

Road   and   Street  Work 

Roof   Work    

Sash   and    Door   Factory 

Saw    Mills    

School    Districts    „ 

Sewer   Construction,    Max.    7    Ft 

Sewer   Construction,    Over  7   Ft 

Shaft     Sinking     „. 

Shingle    Mills    

Smelters      

Soap    Factory    

Stage    Employees 

State    Institutions    

Steam    Heating   

Steam    Threshing    

Stone    Cutting    

Stone   Cutting  at    Yards 

Store    and    Office    Employees 

Sugar    Factories    

Tank   Mfg. ,    Not    Specified 

Teaming    and    Transfer 

Tel.    &   Tel.    Oper.    &   Maintaining.... 

Textile    Manufacturing    

Tile   and    Terra   Cotta    Mfg 

Trestles  and  Tunnels,    Not  Mining.... 
Water      Mains,      Laying.      with 

Blasting     

Water    Works,     Construction 

Well    Drilling 

Wood    Saws,     Operating 

Ferries     


109 


1,428 


3,572 


500 


9 
719 


2 
4 
48 
32 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 


2 
'12 


2 
2 
155 
2 
1 
22 
3 
2 
1 


56 

18 

275 

378 

37 

280 

20 

9 

5 


12 


19 
'41 


2 

26 

2,624 

3,773 

i'9'3 

22 
1 
3 


9  85 

11  111 

4  36 


17 
9 

24 

24 
3 
5 

27 
1 
2 

55 

152 

5 

5 

2 


1 
"16 


39 


1 
1 

1 
17 
20 


433 

66 

87 

198 

29 

327 

241 

3 

7 

759 

373 

39 

108 

5 


12 
'395 


45 
17 


71 


156 
24 


20 

7 

2 
112 
139 


19 
13 

72 

58 

6 

7 

29 

4 

3 

62 

152 

5 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

16 

12 

8 

5 

2 

165 

2 

1 

62 

13 

2 

2 

1 

1 

26 

31 

4 

1 


489 
84 

362 

685 
66 

607 

261 

12 

12 

2,187 

373 
39 

108 

5 

12 

3,572 

12 

19 

395 
41 
45 
19 
26 
3,195 
3,773 

358 

765 

1 

23 

7 

2 

197 

250 

36 

2 


Totals 


65     25.257       1,038     15.844       1,273     15,938       2.376     57,039 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABILITY. 

(Classified  as  to  Industry  and  Nature  of  Injury.) 

From  July   1,    1915,   to  June   30,    1920. 


PLAN    NO.    1. 


NATURE    OF    INJURY 

INDUSTRIES 

51 
0 
•s 

tdg 

s-i" 

0 

P 
0 

01 

I 

5 

m 

0 
a 

0 
0 

2   ■ 
5 

td 

5» 

3 

c" 

a> 

0, 

H 
ro 

CO 

3  0 

> 
0 

CD 

03 

0 
P 

Agricultural   Implements   

1 

1 

Coal    &    Wood    Yds.,    without 
Power    

1 

1 

2 

Coal   &   Wood  Yds.,  with  Power 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Concrete    Structures    

1 
1 

1 

Contractors    and    Builders    

1 

Elec.     Apparatus     Installing,, 
Inside      

1 

71 
5 

2 

1 

Electric    Power    

59 

7 
2 

123 

7 
17 
5 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
194 

111 

4 
9 
4 
1 
4 

8 

30 

1 

21 
2 

1 

4 

15 
1 
2 
1 

38 
3 

1 
3 

2 
1 

1 

477 

Elec.    Railways,    Operating 

34 

Explosives,     Manufacturing 

33 

Flour    Mills    

2 

1 
2 

15 

Foundries    .-. 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

8 

Gas    Works,    Operating 

1 

2 

17 

Grain    Elev.    and    Breweries 

1 

4 

Ice    Harvesting    

1 

1 

4 

Liaundries    

1 

70 

2 

1 
5 

1 
42 

7 

Logging    

70 
1 

1 

137 
1 

9 

2 

10 

3 

17 

557 

Machinery,    Installing    

4 

Machinery    and    Safes,    Moving 

1 

2 

1 

3 

25 

278 

1 

5 

Machine    Shops              

1 

5 

52 

443 

2 

Milling    Ore    

8 

221 

1158 

9 

44 

533 

5066 

4 

19 
336 

5778 
8 

20 
122 
868 

1 

1 

4 

13 

6 
27 
72 

1 

7 

16 

10 
105 
377 

5 

117 

Mining    Coal    

24 

60 

1 

1456 

Mining,    Not   Coal   

14129 

Planing     Mills     

28 

Plumbing,    Inside    

1 

1 

Printing    and     Publishing 

2 

2 

1 

128 
703 

4 

i 

2 

11 

Quarries 

1 

4 

Railway    Construction    

1 
45 

277 

95 

457 

1 

4 



28 
230 

5 
33 

6 
107 

10 
153 

2 
12 

5 
52 

14 
106 

1 

338 

Smelters     

ii'i 

2263 

Store   and    Off.    Employes,    etc. 

2 

1 

2 
75 

2 

7 

1 

Tel     and    Tel.    Construction 

3 

58 

1 
11 

6 

Tel.    &  Tel.,   Op.   and   Maint 

13 

27 
1 

4 

3 

1 

6 

7 

13 

214 

3 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

24 

Total      

1883 

6930 

7006 

1489 

147 

154 

264 

718 

49 

411 

728 

19779 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABI LITY— (Continued.) 
(Classified  as  to  Industry  and  Nature  of  Injury.) 

From  July  1,   1915,   to  June  30,   1920.  PLAN   NO.    2. 


NATURE   OF   INJURY 

industries' 

1 

w 

o 

P 

o 

3 

xn 
t) 

p. 
5' 

w 

0 

s 

o 

p 

o 
s 

w 

CD 

E 

td 

c 

3 
to 

a> 
P 

•3 
c' 

>-! 
(t) 
& 

"<! 
(t> 

01 

to 

3  9. 
^§ 

-■ui 

>; 
0 

(6 

■-! 

to 

0 

Blacksmith    Shops    

2 

2 
1 

8 
4 
1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Boot  and   Shoe  Mfg 

1 

Brick    Manufacturing    

2 
2 
2 

6 
8 
5 
1 
3 
18 
142 

3 
4 
5 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

23 

Brick    Work,    Construction 

1 
1 

1 

1 

21 

Bridge    Building    



1 

1 

16 

Canals,    Building    

2 

6 

Cabinet    Making    

1 

1 

1 

20 



3 

6 

28 

8 

Candy   and   Cracker   Mfg 

13 

117 
1 
9 

26 
69 

5 

46 

1 

4 

20 
23 

4 
6 

4 
41 

51 

Carpenters    and    Builders 

41 

9 

4 

1 

454 

Cellar    Excavations    

3 

Cement    Manufacturing    

10 

21 
19 

12 

25 

27 

1 

4 

15 
2 

2 

2 
4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

43 

Coal  and  Wood   Yards,    with- 
out   Power    

3 
3 

1 
12 

1 
1 

6 

8 

107 

Coal    &   Wood  Yds.,  with  Power 

1 

170 

Concrete    Laying    



1 

Concrete    Structures           

6 

10 
1 

2 

5 

21 
1 

6 

2 
1 

2 
8 
2 

2 

; 

1 

1 
1 

1 
11 

1 

1 

1 

3 
13 

22 

Creameries                             

4 

3 

1 

87 

Dams,     Construction    

7 

Electric    Apparatus    Installing, 
Inside                    

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

21 

Electric    Apparatus    Installing, 
Outside 

9 

1 

1 

10 

Electric    Rys.,    Not    Otherwise 

1 

Blec.   Rys..    Op.    and    Maint 

1 

5 

17 

6 
1 
2 
6 
38 

6 

3 

66 

38 

2 
1 

4 

8 

1 

10 



9 
43 

30 
2 
1 
2 

38 
6 
3 
4 

30 
3 

44 
1 

2 
19 

5 

2 
6 

14 

5 
13 

11 

27 

Flour    Mills    

5 

1 
3 

14 
12 

188 

Foundries,     Refrigeration, 
Slaughtering 

1 

128 

Furnaces,    Installing    

3 

3 

8 

70 

7 

4 

3 

76 

3 

30 

i 

1 

14 
2 

1 

1 

2 

15 

1 

1 

1 

26 

5 

10 

2 
9 
3 

8 
44 

1 

30 

3 

2 

259 

Gas    and   W^ater   Works 

25 

7 

7 
25 

1 
19 

2 
28 

1 
20 

1 
3 

4 
6 
1 
1 

2 

7 

23 

7 

2 

184 

1 

10 

Ice    Harvesting    

2 

2 

10 

128 

1 

1 

1 

2 
47 
34 

5 
1 

8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

12 
1 

46 

1152 

2 

1 

13 
22 

2 

1 
4 

1 
4 
2 
2 

4 

Laundries        

13 

22 

2 

3 

40 

44 

4 

2 

10 

1 
1 

5 

58 
1 

1 
3 

8 
8 
2 

17 
3 
2 
1 
1 

207 

140 

19 

Machinery   and    Safes,    Moving.. 

5 

1 

2 

13 

1 

5 

48 

1 

1 

2 

4 
8 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

10 

3 

3 

1 
1 

15 

Milling    Ore    

1 

1 

Z 

24 

1 

14 

139 

1 

18 
1276 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 

8 
280 

a 

21 

3 
116 

1 
6 

6 
56 

3 
71 

102 

Mining"     Not    Coal        

3 
1 

5C 

3170 

6 

1 

4 
2 

2 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

20 

1 

6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

6 
1       21 

12 
2i 

2 
4 

21 

Plumbing     

\ 

1 

L          2|         5|         2| 

3 

74 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABI LITY— (Continued.) 
(Classified  as  to  Industry  and  Nature  of  Injury.) 


From  July  1,   1915,   to  June   30,    1920. 


PLAN   NO. 


NATURE    OF    INJURY 

INDUSTRIES 

15 
a 

6 
m 

So 

p.  ^ 

CO 

^^ 

o 
5' 

CO 

•s 

s. 

5' 

m 

U 
5' 

o 

o 
P 

o 

td 

d 

P 

3 

a 

m 

m3 

03 

3  9. 

o§ 

^■.03 

°^ 

> 
O 
2 

o 

p 

Printing    and    Publishing    

4 

1 

21 

4 

28 
4 

76 
5 
4 

36 
4 

73 
1 

4 

2 

1 

20 

2 

1 
1 
1 

7 

2 

4 
1 
3 

1 
2 
5 
1 
2 

2 

7 
2 

1 

86 

Quarries     

15 

Railway    Construc'n,     Blasting.. 

3 



1 

6 

209 

Railway    Const.,    No    Blasting.... 

13 

Road    and    Street    Work 

1 

1 

13 

Roof    "Work    

3 

4 

Sash    and    Door    Factory 

2 
17 

2 
24 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

5 

Saw    Mills    

17 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

24 

1 

1 

3 

75 

Shingle    Mills    

3 

Slaughtering    (Butcher    Shops).. 

1 
5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

37 

Smelters         

1 

7 

Soap     Factory 

1 

2 

Steam     Bakeries    

9 

1 
4 
2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

24 

Steam   Heating,    Janitors,    En- 

1 

Steam    Threshing    

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

80 

1 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Steel    Structures    

1 

5 

Stock    Yards,    Operating    

2 

3 

Stone    Cutting            ....            

1 

3 

Stone    Work 

1 

Store    and    Office    Employees..-. 

5 
43 

1 
22 

15 

140 

9 

54 

2 
2 

1 
1 

4 
61 

3 

34 
1 
2 

9 

30 

1 

•      3 

15 
19 

76 

Sugar     Factory    

1 

465 

Tank   and    Tower  Construction.. 

4 

56 

15 
1 

4 

1 

8 
1 

131 

Tel     &    Tel..    Op.    and    Maint..    . 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 
9 

5 
2 
4 

1 

1 
1 

7 

Tile  and   Terra   Cotta   Mfg 

4 
2 
4 

2 

2 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

20 

10 

Well    Drilling 

1 
2 

1 

10 

Food    Stuffs     W^orking    in 

1 

10 

1 

1 

Total      

593 

2237 

2373 

695 

78 

21 

268 

326 

37 

!^78 

335 

7241 

1 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABI LITY— (Continued.) 
(Classified  as  to  Industry  and  Nature  of  Injury.) 


From  July  1,   1915,  to  June  30,   1920. 


PLAN"  NO.   3. 


INDUSTRIES 


NATURE    OF    INJURY 


M^ti 

> 

3  2 

O 

5* 

o^^ 

a> 

Artificial   Ice   Mfg- 

Blacksmith    Shops    

Bridge    Building    

Brick    Manufacturing    

Brick    Work    

Butcher    Shops    (Slaughtering) 

Cabinet    Making    

Candy  and    Cracker   Mfg 

Carpenters    and    Builders    

Cement    Manufacturing    

Clay    Products    

Clearing    Land,    with    Blasting. | 

Concrete    Work,    Not    Specfd 

Concrete    Work,    Structures 

Creameries    

Dams    and    Reservoirs,  Gas  and 

Water    Works,    Construction. 

Elec.     Apparatus,     Installing 

Electric  Power   

Excavations    

Firemen    

Flour    Mills    

Garages,    without    Power    

Garages,    with    Power    

Galvanized   Iron  and   Tin  Wk... 

Garbage    Works,    Operating 

Gas   and   Water   Wks.,    Op'ng... 

Grain    Elev.    and    Breweries 

Gravel    Hauling    

Gravel    Pits,    Operating 

Heating    Systems,    Installing 

House    Wrecking    | 

Ice    Harvesting    | 

Iron    and    Steel    Frames 

Lathing   and    Plastering 

Laundries,    Dye  Works,    etc 

Lime    Kilns    

Logging      

Lumber,     Wood    and    Coal 

Yards,    with    Power    

Lumber,    Wood    and    Coal 

Yards,    no    Power    

Machinery,    Installing    

Machinery,    Moving    

Machine    Shops    

Meat    Markets    

Mining    Ore    

Mining,    Coal    

Mining,    Not    Coal   

Non-Hazardous     

Ornamental    Metal    Work 

Painting,    Exterior    

Painting,    Interior 

Paving,    Asphalt    

Planing    Mills    

Plumbing     

Printing   and   Publishing   

Railway   Const.,   with   Blasting 
Railway   Const.,    no   Blasting.... 

Road   Work,    with    Blasting | 

Road    Work,    no    Blasting 

Roof    Work    

Sash    and    Door    Factory 

Saw   Mills    

Sewer   Const.,    Max.    7   Ft 


59 


178 


63 


2 
1 
2 
4 
5 
61 
147 
1 


26 1 


31 


131 


221 

2 


301 

5 


2| 

401       14 

2  1 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABI LITY— (Continued.) 
(Classified  as  to  Industry  and  Nature  of  Injury.) 

From  July  1,   1915,  to  June  30,  1920.  PLAN  NO.    3. 


INDUSTRIES 


NATURE    OF    INJURY 


3  5- 


W^ 
£  3 


^^ 


Sewer    Const.,    over    7    Ft 

Sidewalks,    Concrete    

Slaughtering-     

Soap     Factory     

School    Districts    

Steam    Bakeries    

Steam     Heating-,     Janitors, 

Engineers    „ 

Steam    Threshers    and    Plows.... 

Stone    Cutting    

Stone     Crushing     

Stone    Cutting    

Store    and    Office    Employees.... 

Teaming    and    Transfer ) 

Tel.    &    Tel.,    Op.    and   Maint | 

Tunnel    Work    I 

Sugar    Factories    

Well    Drilling    

Quarries     

Total 


486 


769 


10 


5 
1 

722 


278 


97 


16 


95 


2 

2 

231 


17 

83 

18 

3 

1 

7 

16 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

53 
1 

21 
1 
9 
6 

2814 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABl  LITY— (Continued.) 
(Classified  as  to  Industry  and  Nature  of  Injury.) 


From  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1920. 


ALL,  PLANS. 


NATURE    OF    INJURY 

INDUSTRIES 

o 

C 

n 
m 

as 

o 
o' 

3 

■d 

5' 

2 

o 
o 

!0 

o 

3 

CD 

E 

td 

d 

3 

If 

fD 

E 

3 

c' 

■-i 
ft) 

tD 

S.3 

3  9. 
—  M 

> 
O 
2 

o 

95 

Agricultural    Implements    

1 
3 
3 

1 
8 
7 

31 
2 
1 
1 

13 
1 

17 

1 

Artificial   Ice    Mfg- 

3 

Blacksmith    Sliops    

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

Boot  and   Slice   Mfg 

1 

Brick    Manufacturing    

3 

6 

23 

9 

8 

33 

3 

5 
14 

1 

2 

5 
1 
9 

31 

Brick    Work.    Construction 

1 

5 

1 

2 

29 

Bridge    Building    

3 
1 

5 

125 

Butcher    Shops,    Slaughtering.... 

3 

Cabinet    Making    

1 

7 

1 

18 

2 

3 

14 

Canals,    Building    

1 
5 
1 
5 

1 

4 

2 
4 

6 

Candy   and   Cracker  Mfg  . 

2 

6 

52 

Cellar    Excavations    

1 

3 

Cement    Manufacturing    

18 
1 
1 

22 

22 

19 

2 

7 

1 
1 

2 

2 

71 

Clay    Products    

1 

1 

6 

Clearing   Land,    with    Blasting.. 

1 

Coal,    Wood    and    Lumber 
Yards,    no    Power    .       

26 
74 

27 
31 

A 

1 

213 

15 

9 

3 

2 
120 

20 

27 

4 
4 

2 
12 

2 

2 

5 

7 

6 

10 

114 

Coal,    Wood    and    Lumber 
Yards,    with    Power    

1 

190 

Concrete   Laying   

1 

Concrete    Wk.,    Not    Specified.... 

8 

9 

1 

186 

23 

12 

6 

2 
126 

3 



9 

1 

2 

1 

37 

11 

1 

1 

1 
15 

7 

46 



3 

Contractors     and     Builders     .  ... 

73 
11 

5 

3 

76 
8 

10 

3 

1 

76 

1 
5 
5 
2 
5 
19 
6 

ii 
1 

13 

5 

2 
3 

25 
3 

1 

3 

1 
23 

4 

1 

59 
13 

5 

1 

2 
39 

697 

Creameries 

91 

Dams    and    Reservoirs,     Gas 
and   Water  Works,    C^onst 

45 

Electric    Apparatus    Installing, 

1 

1 

25 

Electric    Apparatus    Installing, 
Outside 

9 

66 

9 

32 

1 

507 

Electric   Railways,    not    Other- 

1 

8 
6 
2 
3 

21 
8 
1 
2 

45 
8 
1 

12 

7 

14 

17 

5 

49 

31 

2 

2 

40 

2 

1 

21 

3 

4 

34 

1 

3 

10 

9 

9 

3 

77 

39 

3 

1 

2 
3 

4 

2 
1 
2 
1 
15 
12 

3 

5 
1 

44 

1 

45 

Explosives,    Manufacturing    

33 

2 
6 
8 

19 

Flour    Mills    

5 

8 
15 

1 
3 

18 
13 

219 

1 

136 

3 

3 

73 

8 

1 

14 

1 

1 

2 

1 

17 

2 

1 

27 

2 

11 

Garages     with    Power       

3 

1 

10 

2 

44 
8 

276 

33 

Garbage    Works,    Operating 

Gas   and   Water   Wks.,    Oper'g.. 



2 

16 
4 
3 

79 
1 
4 

6 

1 

7 

6 

5 

10 

84 

7 

7 
28 

2 

29 
1 

1 

1 
3 

4 
9 

2 
9 

23 

7 

3 

201 

3 

3 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1 
37 

1 

28 

58 
1 

1 

■  3 

51 
1 
304 
5 
6 
10 
1 
1 

26 

3 

3 

2 

13 

170 

1 

2 

i 

13 

1 

151 
4 
3 
3 

3 
1 



6 

Iron    and    Steel,    Mfg.. 

.     1 

....:... 

1 

2 
15 

1 

63 

1 

4 

8 

46 

1 

8 

1 

8 

19 
1 

82 
2 
2 
3 

229 

3 

244 
7 
3 

12 

123 

2 
3 
4 

15 

2 
1 
1 

7 

15 
2 
1 

16 

7 

30 
2 
3 
6 

978 

26 

Machinery   and    Safes,    Moving.. 

1 
1 

23 

1 

2 

59 

1 

Marble    Works    

1 

1 

1 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABI LITY— (Continued.) 

(Classified  as  to  Industry  and  Nature  of  Injury.) 

From  July  1,  1915,   to  June  30,   1920.  ALL,  PLANS. 


INDUSTRIES 


•^ 
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-! 

fo 

fa 

3  3 

o 

o 

&S- 

a 

C 

wS 

►1 

■^  X' 

Cti 

c  o 

CO 

M  K 

3 

M 

NATURE    OF    INJURY 


£  3 

3 

3  rt- 

3  O 

e 

(.,.0) 

p 

s 

C   -! 

fT>  0 

3  i^ 

fD 

■-!  3 

W 

Oi 

S'£L 

|P 

-i 
3 

P 

H 

CO 

te 

Mattress    Manufacturing    , 

Meat    Canneries    

Meat    Markets    

Mill    Wrighting 

Milling    Ore    

Mining,    Coal 

Mining,    no^    Coal    

Moving    Pictures    

Non-Hazardous     

Ornamental    Metal    Work    

Painting,    Exterior    

Painting,    Interior    

Paper    Hanging    

Paving,    Asphalt    

Planing    Mills    

Plumbing     

Printing   and   Publishing   

Quarries     | 

Railway   Const.,    Blasting    I 

Railway  Const. ^    no   Blasting ) 

Road   Work,    with    Blasting | 

Road   Work,    without    Blasting.. | 

Roof    Work    

Sash    and    Door    Factory 

Saw    Mills     : 

Sewer   Const.,    Max.    7   Ft 

Sewer    C^onst.,    over    7    Ft 

Shingle    Mills    -». 

Sidewalks,    Concrete    

Slaughtering     

Smelters     

Soap    Factory    

Steam   Bakeries    

Steam    Heating    
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FATAL  ACCIDENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  INDUSTRY. 


From  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1920. 


2 
26 


14 


Plan 
Industry  No.  1 

Brick  Manufacturing 

Bridge  Building 

Brick  Work 

Butcher  Shops  With  Slaughtering 

Contractors  and  Builders  

Cement  Manufacturing  

Coal  Docks   - 

Dairy  Products    .- 

Electric  Railways  

Electric  Power 

Grain   Elevators,    Construction 

Grain  Elevators  and  Breweries 

Garages    — 

Ice  Harvesting  

Logging 

Lime   Kilns     - 

Lumber  Yards 

Mining,  Coal 57 

Mining,  Not  Coal  422 

Milling  Ore  - 2 

Plumbing 

Printing  and  Publishing  1 

Railway  Construction  With  Blasting     

I^ailway  Construction,  No  Blasting 

Road  Work  With  Blasting 

Road  Work,  No  Blasting 

Sawmills     9 

Smelters ..-.. 56 

Steam  Heating 

Sugar  Factories 

Street  Work  

Store  and  Office  Employees 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 2 

Teaming  and  Transferring  

Well  Drilling 

Water  Works 1 

Water  Mains  Laying 
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PERMANENT  TOTAL  ACCIDENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  INDUS- 
TRY AND  NATURE. 


From  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1920. 


PLAN  NO.  1. 


Nature  of  No.  of  t  /i     +  • 

Accident  Accidents         maustries. 

Paralysis    10         Mining,  not  coal  and  electric  power. 

Total  Blindness    3         Mining,  not  coal. 

Back  Broken 1        Mining,  not  coal. 

PLAN  NO.  2. 

Total  Blindness  3         Mining,  not  coal  and  bridge  building. 

Back  Broken  — - 1        Mining,  not  coal. 


4 


PLAN  NO.  3. 


Total  Blindness  2         Mining,  not  coal  and  road  work. 

Paralysis   - -     1         Mining,  coal. 


3 


ALL  PLANS. 


Back  Broken  ,..     2  Mining,  not  coal. 

Paralysis 10  Mining,  not  coal  and  electric  power. 

Paralysis 1  Mining,  coal. 

Total  Blindness  8  Mining,  not  coal,  bridge  buildir-?  and 

—  road  work. 

21 
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ACCIDENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  DEGREE  OF  DISABILITY. 


From  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1920. 


PLAN  NO.  1. 

No.  of 
Degree  of  Disability  Accidents 

Temporary  Total   ...._. -. —  19,779 

Permanent  Partial  414 

Permanent  Total   ._ 14 

Fatal 592 


20,799 

PLAN  NO.  2. 

Temporary  Total - 7,241 

Permanent  Partial  163 

Permanent   Total ._ 4 

Fatal    102 

7,510 

PLAN  NO.  3. 

Temporary  Total  _ _ _ 2,814 

Permanent  Partial  _ ._ 121 

Fatal 88 

Permanent  Total  3 

3,026 

ALL  PLANS  BY  DEGREE  OF  DISABILITY  AND  YEARS. 


First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  All 

Year  Year  Year  Year  Year  Told 

Temporary  Total  6,574  7,824  5,509  5,201  4,726  29,834 

Permanent  Partial  89  184  185  151  89  698 

Permanent  Total  2  10  3  1  5  21 

Fatal     136  307  123  122  94  782 


Total  6,801      8,325      5,820      5,475      4,914      31,335 
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TIME  AND  WAGES  LOST,  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  INDUSTRY. 


July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1920. 


PLAN  NO.  1. 

Industries                                                       Days  Lost  Amount 

Coal  Mines  20,383         $      95,045.79 

Electric  Plants,  Railway  and  Water  Works..      6,896  27,523.57 

Flour  Mills  and  Grain  Elevators.. 188  641.25 

Laundries,  Dye  and  Cleaning  Works 182  433.10 

Logging  and  Lumber  Operations. 15,189  62,321.78 

Mining,  Not  Coal 127,444  592,294.29 

Smelters    33,860  143,328.73 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 2,875  12,020.10 

All   Others 969  4,595.13 


207,986  $938,203.74 

PLAN  NO.  2. 

Coal  Mines 2,318         $        9,018.97 

Contractors  and  Builders  8,352  34,770.69 

Flour  Mills  and  Grain  Elevators 3,216  13,200.64 

Laundries,  Dye  and  Cleaning  Works..... 1,490  4,418.80 

Logging  and  Lumber  Operations 2,002  6,756.43 

Machine  Shops,  Foundries  and  Garages 3,302  13,804.54 

Mining,  Not  Coal 18,476  65,634.75 

Printing  and  Publishing 959  3,049.54 

Sugar   Factories 2,293  7,951.90 

All   Others 22,005  80,493.17 


64,413  $239,099.43 

PLAN  NO.  3. 

Coal  Mining 2,336  $12,440.86 

Contractors  and  Builders ..-      4,812  20,273.77 

Electric  Plants  and  Water  Works. 48  243.50 

Flour  Mills  and  Grain  Elevators 163  631.35 

Logging  and  Lumber  Operations 1,982  6,388.53 

Machine  Shops,  Foundries  and  Garages 100  404.27 

Mining,  Not  Coal 3,408  15,577.46 

A.11   Others 3,799  17,268.65 

16,648  $73,228.39 
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TIME  AND  WAGES  LOST,  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  INDUSTRY- 

( Continued.) 


ALL  PLANS. 

Coal  Mining 25,037  $116,505.62 

Contractors  and  Builders  13,164  55,044.46 

Electric  Plants,  Railway  and  Water  Works..  6,944  27,767.07 

Flour  Mills  and  Grain  Elevators 3,567  14,473.24 

Launories,  Dye  and  Cleaning  Works.. 1,672  4,851.90 

Logging  and  Lumber  Operations 19,173  75,466.74 

Machine  Shops,  Foundries  and  Garages 3,402  14,208.81 

Mining,  Not  Coal  149,328  673,506.50 

Printing  and  Pubhshing  959  3,049.54 

Smelters 33,860  143,328.73 

Sugar   Factories 2,293  7,951.90 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 2,875  12,020.10 

All   Others 26,773  102,356.95 


289,047         $1,250,531.56 

This  exhibit  shows  that  the  average  daily  wage  lost  to  injured 
employees  is  $4.33.  The  slogan  "Safety  First"  can  well  be  applied 
here. 
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FIFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


COMPENSATrON    PAYMENTS   CLASSIFIED   AS   TO    INDUSTRY, 
From  July  1,    1915,    to  June  30,    1920.  PLAN   NO.    1. 


Payments 

INDUSTRIES  Not  Fatal 
Coal,     Wood    and    Lumber 

Yards    with    Power 

Contractors    and    Builders $       235.75 

Creameries     37.50 

Electric    Power    42,719.04 

Electric    Railways,     Operating  3,097.55 

Electric     Systems     306.45 

Explosives,      Manufacturing....  207.78 

Flour    Mills    114.54 

Foundries     153.31 

Grain    Elev.    &    Breweries 110.00 

Ice    Harvesting    172.57 

Laundries     ^  110.60 

Logging     33,766.53 

Machinery    Installing    215.95 

Milling    Ore    4,903.28 

Mining    Coal    89,278.00 

Mining,     Not    Coal    328,358.62 

Planing    Mills     1,024.17 

Plumbing    

Printing    and    Publishing 2,376.85 

Ry.    Const.,    No    Blasting 121.65 

Saw^    Mills    18,009.92 

Smelters      103,544.49 

Steam    Threshers    291.00 

Telephone       and       Telegraph, 

Operating   and    Maintenance  9,576.22 

Water     Works,      Construction  10.50 

Water    Works,     Operating 28.95 

Threshing    Machinery    


Fatal 


44,260.14 
6,760.00 


6,808.50 

322V50 

95,287.29 
685,385.10 


7,795.19 
129.709.30 


1,351.27 
443.04 


Medical  and 
Hospital 


Burial 


Total 


220.85       $       220.85 

50.00       285.75 

37.50 

1,132.25  1,914.36  90,025.79 

110.00  150.00  10,117.55 

100.00       406.45 

345.65  150.00  703.43 

46.04       160.58 

201.25       354.56 

421.60       531.60 

172.57 

133.00       243.60 

486.15  900.00  41,961.18 

10.00       225.95 

2.058.58  75.00  7,359.36 

2,689.23  3,415.90  190,670.42 

489.05  32,400.00  1,046,632.77 

1,024.17 

7.50       7.50 

169.50       2,546.35 

121.65 

1,225.02  150.00  27,180.13 

442.19  1,350.00  235,045.98 

19.00       310.00 

8,392.96  150.00  19,470.45 

75.00  •           528.54 

7.00       35.95 

2.00       2.00 


Total 


i, 771. 22       $978,122.33         $18,758.82         $40,730.26  $1,676,382.63 


INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENT     BOARD 
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COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    INDUSTRY— (Continued). 


From    July   1,    1915,    to    June    30,    1920. 


PLAN    NO.    2. 


INDUSTRIES 

Bakeries      

Blacksmitli     Shops 

Boot   and   Shoe  Manufacturing 

Brick    Manufacturing    

Brick     Work,      Construction.... 

Bridge    Building    

Canals    Building    

Cabinet    Making    

Candy   and    Cracker    Mfg 

Carpenters    and    Builders 

Cellar    Excavations    

Cement    Manufacturing    

Cheese    Factory    

Clay    Products    

Coal,  Wood  and  Lumber 
Yards,     With     Power 

Coal,  Wood  and  Lumber 
Yards,     Without    Power 

Concrete     Structures    

Concrete    Work,  Not  Specified 

Creameries     

Dams    and    Reservoirs,    Const 

Electric    Apparatus     

Electric    Power    

Elec.     Railways,     Operating.... 

Elec.  Railways,  Not  Other- 
wise   Specified     

Electric    Work      Outside 

Excavations    ...  

Flour    Mills    

Food    Stuffs,    Working    in 

Foundries     

Furnaces,     Installing    

Garages,    Without    Power 

Garages,    With    Power    

Glass    Setting    

Grain    Elev.    and    Breweries.... 

Grain    Elevators,     Constr'tion 

Gravel    Hauling    

Gravel    Pits.     Operating 

Heating    Apparatus,     Install'g 

Hot    Flooring    Composition 

Ice    Harvesting    

Iron   and    Tin    Stamping 

Iron    and    Steel  Manufacturing 

Lathing     and     Plastering 

Laundries     

Lime    Kilns    

Logging     

Machinery     Installing     

Machinery    Moving    

Machine     Shops     

Mantel     Erecting    

Marble   Works    

Mattress    Manufacturing    

Meat    Canneries    

Meat    Mkts.  .    Not    Specified.... 

Metal  Work,  Ornamental, 
Inside      

Milling   Ore    

Mining    Coal    

Mining.    Not    Coal    

Moving    Pictures    

Non -Hazardous      

Painting.      Exterior     

Paper    Hanging    

Paving,     Asphalt    

Planing    Mills     

Plumbing    

Printing    and    Publishing 

Quarries.     Operating    

Railway    Construction    

Railway    Const. ,    Blasting 

Railway    Const.,    Logging 

Road   Work    

Roof     Work     

Sash   and   Door   Factory 


Payments 

Not  Fatal 

$       315.21 

2S3.19 

684".'46 

507.74 

4,313.64 

80.00 

163.34 

914.76 

19,198.98 

70.00 

4,994.87 

772V3O 

4,268.67 

1,757.23 
336.73 
879.64 

3,489.54 

118.28 

255.40 

12.50 


56.25 

1,004:17 

2,166.90 

2,872.46 

172.21 

1,979.39 

30.00 

355.96 

3,883.60 

'""3',"6'47'."33 
515.00 
185.35 
723.35 
595.00 

""3','350".i5 

238.08 

8.00 

121.66 

1,984.83 

""'8",'628".'52 

50.00 

195.75 

2,667.25 

'eH'.do 

246.87 

229.25 

30.00 

168.00 

1,782.55 

10.389.78 

67,539.20 

243.35 

40'3'.'33 


958.74 
979.92 

1,971.08 
138.08 
690.65 

7,286.88 

29.03 

131.20 

152.25 

106.35 


Fatal 


80.00 

loVoo 


100.00 

'g'.sio'.'oo 


3,316.00 


1,546.00 


40.00 


2,840.00 
"4',"8"6"5'."6b 


16,923.24 
55,781.24 


3,734.00 


Medical  and 
Hospital 

$  328.00 
240.75 

75.00 
615.20 
216.00 
422.80 

37.00 

125.00 

730.00 

7,273.39 

11.00 
172.80 

25.00 
125.00 

2,518.30 

1,567.25 
103.15 

185.50 
2,066.09 

43.00 
243.00 
166.75 

14.00 

13.00 

134.75 

216.50 

2,805.39 

195.50 

1,618.50 

67.00 

507.90 

4,346.22 

102.00 

2,861.90 

439.85 

150.00 

131.75 

155.00 

50.00 

1,975.62 

224.50 

10.00 

56.50 

3,133.06 

33.00 

527.55 

248.60 

30.50 

639.40 

5.00 

32.00 

67.00 

206.50 

132.50 

50.00 

33.00 

485.35 

2,490.33 

104.00 

3.00 

620.90 

20.00 

5.00 

325.00 

933.72 

1,256.80 

196.50 

384.65 

2,379.54 

50.00 

145.30 

292.00 

94.00 


Burial 


$   600.00 


225.00 
75.00 


225.00 


75.00 


150.00 
75.00 


75.00 
150.00 


150.00 

600.00 

2.850.00 


150.00 
201.50 


75.00 


Total 

$   643.21 

523.94 

75.00 

1,379.66 

723.74 

4,776.44 

117.00 

288.84 

1,644.76 

26,572.37 

81.00 

15,277.67 

25.00 

897.30 

10,327.97 

3,399.48 

439.88 

1,065.14 

7,326.63 

161.28 

498.40 

179.25 

14.00 

69.25 

1,138.92 

2,383.40 

5,677.85 

367.71 

3,637.89 

97.00 

863.86 

11,144.82 

102.00 

11,524.23 

1,029.85 

335.35 

855.10 

750.00 

50.00 

5,325.77 

462.58 

18.00 

178.16 

5,117.89 

108.00 

9,306.07 

298.60 

226.25 

3,306.65 

5.00 

97.00 

313.87 

435.75 

162.50 

218.00 

1,965.55 

28,398.37 

128,660.77 

347.35 

3.00 

1,024.23 

20.00 

5.00 

1,283.74 

1,913.64 

3,227.88 

334.58 

1,225.30 

13,601.92 

79.03 

2,991.50 

444.25 

200.35 
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FIFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    I NDUSTRY— (Continued) . 
From   July   1,    1915,    to   June   30,    1920.  PLAN   NO.    2. 


INDUSTRIES 
Saw    Mills    

Payments 

Not  Fatal 

3,323.68 

Fatal 

Medical  and 

Hospital 

391.15 

33.00 

78.50 

12.00 

791.00 

50.00 

32.00 

56.00 

180.25 

59.50 

70.00 

10.00 

11.00 

1,065.25 

6.00 

3,739.39 

154.00 

1,793.83 

130.50 
173.75 
23.00 
69.48 
293.85 
156.25 

Burial 

Total 
3,714.83 

Sewer  Const..    Under   7  Ft 

33.00 

Sheet    Metal    Works    

2 

70.36 

39.00 

717.13 

148.86 

Shingle    Mills    

51.00 

Slaughtering     

3,414.00 
2,470.15 

75.00 
150.00 

6,997.13 

Smelters 

2,670.15 

Soap    Factory    

20.00 

52.00 

Steam   Heating,    Janitors   and 

2,670.00 

75.00 

2,801.00 

723.21 
41.45 

903.46 

100.95 

70.00 

Stone    Cutting 

1 

51.65 

41.65 

351.65 

61.65 

Stone    Construction 

52.65 

Store   and    Office    Employees 

2,416.90 

Street    Work 

6.00 

5 

4 

648.30 
534.29 
491.00 

81.43 
374.47 

2,190.00 

300.00 

11,913.69 

688.29 

Teaming    and    Transfer    

Telephone       and       Telegraph, 
Operating   and    Maintenance 

3.380.00 

75.00 

9,739.83 
211.93 

548.22 

Theater    Stage    Employees 

23.00 

69.48 

Water    Works,     Operating 

Well    Drilling    

196.44 
103.21 

78.00 
3,340.00 

568.29 

150.00 

3,749.46 

Total     : 

$192 

234.12 

$118,957.63 

$57 

,670.26 

$6,501.50 

$375,363.51 

INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENT     BOARD 
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COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    I NDUSTRY— ^Continued). 

From   July   1,    1915,    to  June   30,    1920.  PLAN    NO.    3. 


INDUSTRIES 

Bakeries      

Butcher    Shops    

Blacksmiths     

Brick    Manufacturing     

Brick    Work    Construction 

Bridge     Building     

Lumber,       Coal      and      Wood 

Yards,     No    Power 

Lumber,       Coal      and      Wood 

Yards.    With    Power 

Creameries     

Cabinet    Making    

Cement     Manufacturing    

Car    Repairing,     Railway 

Candy    Factories    

Contractors    and    Builders 

Cellar     Excavations     

Concrete    Structures    •. 

Cement    Structures    

Electric      Apparatus      Install- 
ing,   Inside    

Electric    Power    

Excavations     

Ferries     

Firemen    

Food    Stuffs,    Working    in 

Flour    Mills    

Garages,     With    Power 

Grain    Elev.    and    Breweries.... 

Garbage    Works    

Gravel    Hauling    

Gravel    Pits    

Heating    Systems,    Installing.. 
Incinerators    and    Crematories 

Ice    Harvesting    

Iron    and    Tin    Works 

Iron   and   Steel   Frames,    Con- 
structing      

Laundries     

Janitors    and    Engineer.^ 

Logging     ; 

Meat    Canneries    

Milling     Ore    

Mining     Coal     

Mining,     Not    Coal    

Machinery   and    Safes   Moving 
Machine     Shops     

Ornamental    Metal    Work 

Printing    and    Publishing 

Painting,     Inside    

Painting,      Outside     

Paving.     Asphalt    

Plumbing    

Packing    Plants    and    F'ndries 

Planing     Mills     

Pile     Driving     

Quarries    

Road    Work.     No    Blasting 

Road   Work.    With    Blasting.... 

Railway   Const..    No    Blasting 

Railway   Const.,    With  Blast'g 

Soap    Factories    

Street    Work    

Stone    Crushing    

Sash    and    Door    Factories 

Saw    Mills    

Steam     Threshers     

Sewer    Const.  ,    Under    7    Ft.... 

Sewer   Const. ,    Over   7   Ft 

Steel    Frames    and    Structures 

Tunnel    Work     

Teaming     and     Transfer 

Well     Drilling     

Water    Works.     Operating 

Water    Works,     Construction.. 

Non -Hazardous      

Store    and    Office    Employees.. 

Telephone    and    Telegraph 


Payments 
Not  Fatal 

$       100.00 
31S.00 

iid'.'io 

2,051.65 
4,243.05 

120.00 

279.15 

520.00 

353.35 

1,253.90 

12.47 

1,191.00 

10,647  37 

160.00 

90.00 

113.65 

158.60 
651. 56 
130.00 

i59".'05 

3^427735 

352.95 

2,389.87 
225.80 

43V35 

l'557V30 

1.521.15 


152.75 

303.25 

19,881.15 

""i",'b65'."95 

22,740.41 

38,149.01 

339.67 


Fatal 


Medical  and 


28.60 

i",s'34"."b'6 


51.45 

'7','6i7'."00 


526.80 
97.90 
25.00 
002.28 
729.73 
125.51 
159.94 


42.00 

13,660.39 

243.50 

4.952.73 

5.335.15 

50.00 

5,425.47 


7,287.78 

77.00 

514.01 

1.058.75 

1.044.00 


764.60 
091.28 
246.95 
950.54 
155.45 
30.00 
941.30 


4,008.22 

sgsVsb 

18,563.50 
51,290.56 


3.405.00 


3.940.00 
1,470.80 


145.00 

i.eooVdd 

'42()'."'30 


Total     $168,330.12 


$95,269.93 


Hospital 

$   144.00 

Burial 

Total 
$   244.00 

149.50 

467.50 

50.00 

50.00 

199.00 
579.50 

$    75.00 

451.90 
2,631.15 

653.80 
100.00 

525.00 

7,255.85 
220.00 

4^6.00 

775.15 

69.00 

589.00 

142.00 

495.35 

75.00 

1,380.35 

12.47 

1,191.00 

3,427.55 

28.00 

75.00 
75.00 

21,766.92 

263.00 

90.00 

57.15 

170.80 

127.00 

285.60 

479.00 

1,130.56 

176.00 

306.00 

8.00 

8.00 

430.35 

589.40 

7.00 

7.00 

513.55 

3,940.90 

312.00 

664.95 

507.00 

2,896.87 

123.00 

348.80 

7.00 

7.00 

31.50 

74.85 

55.00 

55.00 

49.50 

1,606.80 

968.55 

2,489.70 

7.50 

7.50 

47.05 

47.05 

409.00 

561.75 

243.50 

546.75 

947.20 
10.00 

750.00 

25,586.57 
10.00 

22.00 
1,766.02 
2.943.03 

205.00 

75.00 

900.00 

2.165.00 

1,998.45 
43,969.93 
94,547.60 

544.67 

11 .  00 

11.00 

5.00 

5.00 

548.00 

1,074.80 

89.00 

186.90 

13.35 

38.35 

295.50 

1,297.78 

391.50 

826.00 

75.00 

1,196.23 
1.951.51 

422.15 

2.582.09 

75.00 

75.00 

108.50 

150.50 

4,107.05 

122.00 

45.50 

10.00 

120.25 

300.00 

150.00 

150.00 

75.00 

21.472.44 

515.50 

9,088.23 

6,890.95 

170.25 

2,288.35 
7.00 

75.00 

7.788.82 
7.00 

19.00 

19.00 

1,224.20 
73.00 

150.00 

8.806.98 
150.00 

158.20 

672.21 

506.90 
50.00 

75.00 

3,240.65 
1,094.00 

47.15 
794.80 
111.00 

75.00 
75.00 

2,307.05 

3.961.08 

357.95 

940.50 

2,891.04 

168.00 

323.45 

41.00 

71.00 

164.00 

1,105.30 

50.00 

50.00 

$30,248.15 

$5,990.00 

$299,838.20 

FIFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    I NDUSTRY— (Continued). 


From  July  1,    1915,    to  June  30,  1920. 

Payments 

INDUSTRIES  Not  Fatal 

Bakeries      $       415.21 

Blacksmith    Shops    283.19 

Boot    and    Shoe    Manufact'ing     

Butcher    Shops    3,035.13 

Brick    Manufacturing    833.76 

Brick    Work    Construction 2,559.39 

Bridge    Building    8,556.69 

Cabinet    Making    516.69 

Canals    Building    80.00 

Candy   and    Cracker   Mfg 2,105.76 

Car    Repairing.     Railway 12.47 

Cellar    Excavations    230.00 

Cement    Manufacturing    6,248.77 

Cement     Structures     993.29 

Cheese    Factory    

Clay    Products     772.30 

Coal,       Wood      and      Lumber 

Yards,    No   Power   1,877.23 

Coal,       Wood      and      Lumber 

Yards,    With    Power    4,547.82 

Concrete    Structures    426.73 

Contractors    and    Builders 30,082.10 

Creameries      4,047.04 

Dams    and    Reservoirs    Const.  284.23 
Electrical    Apparatus    Install- 
ing,   Inside    414.00 

Electric    Power    43,383.10 

Elec.     Railways.     Operating....  3,097.55 

Elec.    Rvs.  .    Not    Specified 362.70 

Electrical    Work,     Outside 1,004.17 

Excavations     2,296.90 

Explosives      Manufacturing 207.78 

.Ferries     

Firemen     159.05 

Flour    Mills    6,414.35 

Food    Stuffs,    Working    in 172.21 

Foundries     3,258.21 

Furnaces,     Installing    30.00 

Garages,     Without    Power 355.96 

Garages,     With    Power 4,236.55 

Garbage    Works,     Operating....  225.80 

Glass    Setting    

Grain    Elev.    and    Breweries....  6,147.20 

Grain    Elevators,     Constr'tion  515.00 

Gravel    Hauling    185.35 

Gravel    Pits,     Operating 766.70 

Heating    Systems,     Installing..  595.00 

Hot    Flooring    Composition 

Ice    Harvesting     5,043.87 

Incinerators    and    Crematories  1,557.30 

Iron   and    Tin    Satmping 238.08 

Iron   and    Steel  Manufacturing  8.00 
Iron  and   Steel   Frames,    Con- 
struction      

Janitors    and    Engineers 

Lathing    and    Plastering 

Laundries     

Ijime     Kilns     

Logging     62,276.20 

Machinery    Installing    265.95 

Machinerv   and    Safes   Moving  535.42 

Machine    Shops    2,667.25 

Mantle    Erecting    

Marble    Works     65.00 

Mattress    Manufacturing    246.87 

Meat    Canneries    229.25 

Meat   Mkts.,    Not    Specified....  30.00 
Metal       Work,       Ornamental, 

Inside      168.00 

Milling     Ore     7,691.78 

Mining    Coal    122,408.19 

Mining,    Not    Coal    434,046.83 

Moving    Pictures    243.35 

Non-Hazardous     30.00 

Painting,     Exterior    428.33 

Painting.    Interior    97.90 

Paper    Hanging    


ALL   PLANS. 


Fatal 


303. 

.25 

121. 

,66 

2 

,248. 

,18 

3,414.00 
108.60 


1,874.00 


9,561.45 


3,316.00 

'777i7'.'00 

1,546.00 

443.04 


44,260.14 
6,760.00 


40.00 
"2'."840'.'ob 

I'.'ses.'oo 


2,670.00 


10,816.72 


1,218.00 
130,774.03 
792,456.90 


Medical  and 
Hospital 

$  472.00 
290.75 

75.00 
940.50 
814.20 
795.50 
1,076.60 
267.50 

37.00 
730.00 

s'g'.'oo 

172.80 

242.65 

25.00 

125.00 

1,667.25 

3,235.15 

103.15 

10.750.94 

2,135.09 

211.00 

370.00 

1,778.00 
124.00 
113.00 
134.75 
392.50 
345.65 
8.00 
430.35 

3,364.98 
202.50 

2,645.75 

67.00 

507.90 

4.658.22 
123.00 
102.00 

3.790.50 
439.85 
157.00 
163.25 
210.00 
50.00 

2,944.17 

49.50 

232.00 

10.00 

47.05 

299.50 

56.50 

3,675.06 

33.00 

1,960.90 

258.60 

235.50 

650.40 

5.00 

32.00 

67.00 

216.50 

132.50 


55.00 
113.58 
940.60 
922.41 
104.00 

44.00 
634.25 

89.00 

20.00 


Burial 


75.00 
75.00 


525.00 


75.00 
675.00 


75.00 

225.00 

'""75'."00 

225.00 

75.00 


1,914.36 

150.00 


150.00 


75.00 


150.00 
75.00 


75.00 


75.00 

1,800.00 


Total 

5       887.21 

573.94 

75.00 

7,464.63 

1,831.56 

3,354.89 

12,032.29 

784.19 

117.00 

2.835.76 

12.47 

344.00 

16.658.02 

1,235.94 

25.00 

897.30 

3,619.48 

11,323.97 
529.88 

48,625.04 
7,953.13 
1,013.27 


784. 

91,335. 

10,131, 

475. 

1,138. 

2,689. 

703. 

8. 

589. 

9,779. 

374. 

5,943. 

97. 

863. 

11,809. 

348. 

102. 

14,952. 

1,029. 

342. 

929. 

805. 

50. 

7,988. 

1,606. 

470. 

18. 


300.00 

4,915.90 

37,415.00 


47.05 

3,347.75 

178.16 

5,923.24 

108.00 

76,853.82 

524.55 

770.92 

3,317.65 

5.00 

97.00 

313.87 

445.75 

162.50 

223.00 

11,323.36 

263,038.72 

1.269,841.14 

347.35 

74.00 

1,062.58 

186.90 

20.00 
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COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    I N  DUSTRY— (Continued) . 
From  July  1,    1915,    ito  June  30,    1920.  ALL.  PLANS. 


INDUSTRIES 

Paving,    Asphalt    

Pile   Driving-   

Planing    Mills    

Plumbing    

Printing    and    Publishing 

Quarries,     Operating    

Ry.     Const.,     No    Blasting 

Ry.    Const.,    With    Blasting.... 

Railway    Const. ,    Logging 

Road    Work,     No    Blasting 

Road  Work,    With    Blasting.... 

Roof    Work    

Sash    and    Door    Factory 

Saw    Mills    

Sewer    Const.,    Max.    7    Ft 

Sewer    Const. ,     Over    7    Ft 

Sheet    Metal    Works 

Shingle     Mills     

Street    Work    

Smelters    

Soap     Factories     

Steam    Threshers    

Steel   Frames    and    Structures 

Stock    Yards,     Operating 

Stone     Construction     

Stone    Crushing    

Stone    Cutting    

Store    and    Office    Employees.. 

Sugar    Factories    

Tank    and    Tower    Constr'tion 

Teaming    and    Transfer 

Telephone       and       Telegraph, 
Operating   and    Maintenance 

Textile    Manufacturing    

Theater   and    Stage   Emp'yees 

Tunnel    Work    

Threshing     Machinery     

Unclassed     

Water    Work.     Operating 

Well    Drilling     

Total     ? 


Payments 

Not  Fatal 

1,002.28 


4,142.85 

1,709.65 

4,874.73 

180.08 

5,765.03 

12,622.03 

29.03 

13,791.59 

243.50 

152.25 

106.35 

28,621.38 

514.01 

1,058.75 

70.36 

39.00 

5,425.47 

103,544.49 

70.00 

1,091.21 

1,085.45 

4i".'65 

5L65 

2,292.95 

5,684.30 

534.29 

7,582.28 

9,657.65 
374.47 

i','764'."60 


2.175.93 
350.16 


Fatal 


3,940.00 
5,204.80 

67045'.'00 

7','940"."i9 

r,'600'.'00 

132^179745 


2,190.00 

"sVs'soVoo 

1,351.27 
"4'2'6r3'6 


78.00 
3,340.00 


Medical  and 

Hospital              Burial  Total 

300.50  1,302.78 

75.00  75.00 

747.15  4,890.00 

1,332.72                   75.00  3,117.37 

1,974.30  6,849.03 

305.00  485.08 

430.15                 300.00  10,435.18 

2,389.54                 276.50  20,492.87 

50.00  79.03 

4,252.35       375.00  24,463.94 

122.00       150.00  515.50 

292.00  444.25 

113.00  219.35 

2,840.37       300.00  39,701.94 

191.20  705.21 

506.90        75.00  3,240.65 

78.50  148.86 

12.00  51.00 

2,294.35        75.00  7,794.82 

492.19     1,500.00  237,716.13 

152.25  222.25 

272.25  1,363.46 

109.50  1,194.95 

70.00  70.00 

70.00  52.65 

7.00  7.00 

10.00  61.65 

1,229.25  3,522.20 

3,739.39       300.00  11.913.69 

154.00  688.29 

2,588.63       150.00  13,700.91 

8,573.46       150.00  19,732.38 

173.75  548.22 

23.00  23.00 

47.15       75.00  2,307.05 

2.00  2.00 

69.48  69.48 

1,241.35  3,495.28 

267.25       150.00  4,107.41 


,335.46  .$1,192,349.89   $106,677.23    $53,221.76  $2,351,584.34 
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COMPENSATION     PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED     AS    TO     DEGREE    OF    DISABILITY 

AND    PLAN     BY    YEARS. 

PLAN   NO.    1. 

1st  Year        2nd  Tear        3rd  Year       4th  Year  5th  Year  Total 

Temporary     Total     $  45,330.32  $  90,913.29  $  91,300.17  $  92,879.31  $  88.802.08  $     409,225.17 

Permanent    Partial    19,177.36       35,007.55       48,243.12       47,942.16  34,850.86  185,221.05 

Permanent     Total     7,234.00       23,623.00         3,984.00         8,724.00  760.00  44,325.00 

Fatal       160,891.06     219,098.22     259,807.42     181,512.86  156,812.77  978,122.33 

Medical     and     Hospital 4,826.79         4,674.18         3,804.42         2,643.37  2,810.06  18,758.82 

Burial     7,165.00       13,875.90       10,050.00         7,014.36  2,625.00  40,730.26 

Total       $244,625.43  $387,192.14  $417,189.13  $340,716.06  $286,660.77  $1,676,382.63 

PLAN   NO.    2. 

1st  Year        2nd  Year        3rd  Year       4th  Year  5th  Year  Total 

Temporary     Total     $21,356.42     $36,013.24     $37,062.96     $15,042.26  $15,200.56  $124,675.44 

Permanent    Partial    5,400.22       12.248.77       21,166.55         7,885.73  6,956.03  53,657.30 

Permanent    Total     460.00         7,152.38         5,249.00         1,040.00     13,901.38 

Fatal     8,220.24       18,524.53       68,687.40       11,189.00  12,336.46  118,957.63 

Medical    and    Hospital 5,608.75       12,636.57       15,672.04       10,903.69  12,849.21  57,670.26 

Burial     1,425.00         2,325.00         1,851.50             525.00  375.00  6,501.50 

Total     $42,470.63     $88,900.49  $149,689.45     $46,585.68  $47,717.26  $375,363.51 


PLAN  NO.    3. 


1st  Year  2nd  Year 

Temporary    Total    $3,267.79  $13,432.83 

Permanent    Partial    1,620.56  2,599.33 

Permanent     Total    

Fatal     13,178.46 

Medical    and    Hospital 1,415.00  3,886.55 

Burial     1,490.00 

Total     $6,303.35  $34,587.17 


3rd  Year 

$20,006.64 

10,545.70 

"r6','"55"9V60 
6,999.35 
1,125.00 


4th  Year 

$30,310.40 

15,371.65 

'i5','556".'55 
5,894.85 
1,575.00 


5th  Year 

$50,011.72 

18,563.50 

2,600.00 

49,975.32 

12,052.40 

1,800.00 


Total 
$117,029.38 
48,700.74 

2,600.00 
95,269.93 
30,248.15 

5,990.00 


$55,236.29  $68,708.45  $135,002.94   $299,838.20 


COMPENSATION     PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED     AS    TO     DEGREE     OF     DISABILITY 
BY  ALL   PLANS   AND   YEARS. 

1st  Year        2nd  Year        3rd  Year       4th  Year       5th  Year  Total 

Temporary     Total     $  69,954.53  $140,359.36  $148,369.77  $138,231.97  $154,014.36  $     650,929.99 

Permanent    Partial    26.198.14       49,855.65       79.955.37       71,199.54       60,370.39  287,579.09 

Permanent     Total     7,694.00       30,775.38         9,233.00         9,764.00         3.360.00  60,826.38 

Fatal     169,111.30     250,801.21     345,054.42     208,258.41     219,124.55  1,192,349.89 

Medical    and    Hospital 11,850.54       21,197.30       26,475.81       19,441.91       27,711.67  106,677.23 

Burial     8,590.00       17,690.90       13,026.50         9,114.36         4,800.00  53,221.76 

Total     $293,398.51  $510,679.80  $622,114.87  $456,010.19  $469,380.97  $2,351,584.34 
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Rules  of  Procedure 


OFFICE  AND  OFFICE  HOURS. 

1.  The  office  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  is  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  State  Capitol  Building,  City  of  Helena.  The  office  is  open  con- 
tinuously from  9  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  each  day  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  as  the  executive  representa- 
tive of  the  Board,  subject  to  his  orders  and  instructions. 

The  Board  fully  realizes  that  its  members  are  public  servants  and 
that  it  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  an  important  department 
of  the  state  government,  which  to  be  successful  must  have  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  State,  which  the  Board  earnestly 
requests. 

The  members  realize  that  the  work  entrusted  to  them  calls  for 
a  high  conception  of  its  importance  and  requires  the  same  judicial 
impartiality  as  is  expected  of  any  tribunal  administering  justice  and 
Jt  is  with  that  understanding  that  they  have  devoted  their  efforts  to 
the  duties  before  them. 

The  Board  anxiously  desires  the  public  to  realize  that  its  office 
is  in  every  sense  a  public  place,  to  which  citizens  of  the  state  are 
welcome  at  all  times,  without  the  formality  of  an  invitation  of  any 
kind.  The  Board  was  created  to  serve  the  people  of  Montana  and  it 
is  anxious  to  do  its  full  duty. 

In  the  work  of  administering  the  law  the  Board  has  endeavored 
to  pursue  a  policy,  adapted  to  make  effective  the  spirit  and  principle 
of  the  Compensation  Act,  and  to  that  end,  adopted  a  set  of  rules  to 
govern  its  procedure  that  have  stood  the  test  of  five  years's  experience 
very  satisfactorily  and,  with  but  slight  changes,  they  have  been  con- 
tinued in  force  or  readopted  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 

SESSIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

2.  The  Board  will  be  in  continuous  session  and  open  for  the 
transaction  of  business  during  all  the  business  hours  of  each  day 
except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  All  sessions  will  be  open  to  the 
public  and  will  stand  and  be  adjourned  without  further  notice  thereof 
on  its  records. 

In  addition  to  the  continuous  session,  the  Board  will  convene  in 
regular  session,  as  a  body,  each  Monday  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  con- 
sultation and  for  the  disposition  of  important  or  special  matters,  in- 
cluding all  financial  questions  that  should  come  before  the  Board  as 
a  whole. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  Board; 
shall  attend  to  all  correspondence  of  the  Board;  shall  issue  all  notices 
of  hearing  before  the  Board,  or  before  any  member  thereof;  shall 
issue,   or   cause   to   be  issued,   all    subpoenas   and   processes    emanating 
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from  the  Board;  shall  arrange  the  Indexing,  numbering  and  preserving 
of  all  pleadings,  reports  and  papers  of  all  kinds  filed  with  the  Board 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  law  directs  or  as  the  Board 
may  assign  to  him. 

RECORDS  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

4.  All  proceedings  of  the  Board  shall  be  recorded  in  the  records  of 
proceedings,  provided  for  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  a  public 
record  and  shall  show  all  of  the  acts,  determinations  and  decisions  of 
the  Board  sitting  in  public  session.  In  connection  with  the  record  of 
proceedings  shall  be  kept  an  entry  docket  in  which  all  cases  coming  up 
for  hearing  shall  be  entered  at  the  time  and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  filed.  Each  case  shall  be  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
filed.  The  entry  docket  shall  show  the  title  of  the  case,  the  date  of 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  service  of  notice 
and,  in  abbreviated  and  condensed  form,  the  order  or  award. 

FORMS  PRESCRIBED. 

5.  Printed  forms  of  notices,  application  blanks,  proof  and  all 
proper  forms  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  be  furnished 
on  request  to  the  Board.  Such  forms  must  be  used  in  all  cases  where 
they  are  prescribed. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

6.  Every  emlpoyer  filing  his  election  to  become  subject  to  Com- 
pensation Plan  Number  One,  shall  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter 
furnish  the  Board  with  satisfactory  proof  of  his  ability  to  meet  all 
obligations  imposed  on  him  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Every  employer  filing  his  election  to  become  subject  to  Compen- 
sation Plan  Number  Two,  shall  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  file 
with  the  Board  whatever  insurance  policies  he  has  taken  out  and  also 
shall  furnish  any  information  required  by  the  Board  concerning  his 
operations. 

Every  employer  who  either  elects  or  is  subject  by  operation  of 
Law,  to  come  under  Compensation  Plan  Number  Three  shall  promptly 
pay  the  amount  of  his  assessment  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  and  shall  also  furnish  copies  of  his  monthly  pay-roll 
covering  each  month's  operation  promptly  to  the  Board  on  the  first 
of  each  month  for  the  preceding  month. 

NOTICE  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

7.  Every  employer  of  labor  and  every  insurer  under  the  Act  shall 
immediately  report  to  the  Board  any  accident  to  a  workman  causing 
death  or  disability  continuing  for  more  than  one  full  working  day 
and  thereafter  shall  make  such  supplementary  reports  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  injured  workman  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  report 
or  reports  shall  be  made  in  full  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  Board 
for  that  purpose. 
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Physicians  in  charge  of  hospitals  or  otherwise  attending  injured 
employees,  under  the  Compensation  Act,  must  fill  out  reports  showing, 
the  condition  of  the  injured  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose,  ob- 
tained from  the  employer  in  whose  service  the  accident  occurred. 

REPORTING  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

8.  All  employers  operating  under  the  Law  shall  make  reports  to 
the  Board  of  all  accidents  to  their  employers,  when  they  occur,  or  if 
preferred  may  make  weekly  reports  covering  all  accidents  occurring 
during  the  preceding  week.  Such  reports  shall  be  on  and  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  report  blank  "Form  No.  37"  of  the  Board. 

In  all  cases  where  the  disability  resulting  to  the  injured  employee 
continues  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  the 
accident,  a  further  report  on  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  report  blank,  "Form  No.  43,"  shall  be  made  to  the  Board  on  the 
15th  day  of  such  disability;  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  the  acci- 
dent causes  the  loss  of  a  member,  or  death,  such  report  on  Form  No.  37 
shall  be  made  to  the  Board  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence  of 
such  accident  and  in  any  event  within  ten  days  after  such  accident  or 
such  death,  as  the  case  may  be. 

CASES  REQUIRING  IMMEDIATE  REPORTS. 

9.  In  all  cases  where  a  claim  for  compensation  is  filed  with  the 
Board  by  an  injured  employee,  if  the  report  required  by  Rule  8  has  not 
been  made  and  filed  by  the  employer  on  account  of  any  disagreement 
which  may  exist  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  disability  or  for  any 
other  reason,  then  such  employee  shall  forthwith  be  required  to  file 
a  report  of  the  accident  on  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  blank  Form  No.  36  of  the  Board. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 

10.  In  accidents  where  death  occurs  a  supplemental  report  must 
be  made  out  and  filed  with  the  Board  giving  full  information  to  the 
Board  as  to  the  dependents  or  beneficiaries  of  the  deceased. 

In  cases  of  continuing  and  indeterminate  disability,  supplemental 
report  form,  entitled,  "Certificate  of  Condition,"  No.  44,  will  be  supplied 
on  which  information  covering  the  condition  of  the  injured  employee 
can  be  reported  to  the  Board. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

11.  When  the  disability  of  the  injured  employee  terminates,  either 
by  his  returning  to  work  or  by  being  discharged  as  recovered  by  the 
attending  physician,  a  final  report  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Board  on  and  in  accordance  with  Form  No.  43.  When  the  payment  of 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  member  or  in  case  of  death,  has  been 
fully  made,  the  final  report  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  Board, 
together  with  settlement  receipts  on  and  in  accordance  with  Form  No. 
63,  signed  by  the  employee  or  his  dependents  or  beneficiaries,  as  the 
case  may  be. 
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COMPENSATION  PAYMENTS. 

12.  When  compensation  payments  are  made  receipt  for  the  monthly 
or  final  payments  on,  and  in  accordance  witli  Forms  No.  63  and  64 
signed  by  such  employee,  or  his  dependents,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Board  when  received  by  the  employer  from  the  employee,  or  at 
the  latest  on  the  first  of  each  month  for  the  preceding  month. 

PERSONAL  SIGNATURE  NECESSARY. 

13.  The  personal  signature  of  the  injured  employee,  or  the  de- 
pendent, or  dependents,  or  beneficiaries,  to  whom  compensation  is  to 
be  paid,  is  required  and  must  always  appear  on  all  receipts  on  account 
of  compensation  and  settlement  receipts  of  all  kinds.  Typewritten  signa- 
tures will  not  be  accepted  and  where  the  party  in  question  cannot  write, 
the  mark  of  same,  when  properly  witnessed,  will  be  accepted. 

Illegible  signatures  should  be  written  in  duplicate  on  receipts  and 
agreements  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  filing  department  of  the  Board, 
so  that  confusing  in  the  indexing  of  cases  and  reference  thereto  may 
be  avoided.  This  assistance  will  be  as  helpful  to  employers  and  insurers 
as  to  the  Board,  as  it  will  guarantee  such  classification  and  indexing  as 
will  result  in  the  furnishing  of  prompt  and  full  information  on  any 
case,  at  any  time, 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

14.  Claims  for  compensation  filed  with  the  Board  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  adjusted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  The 
claims  shall  be  entered  in  a  record  book  kept  for  that  purpose  on  or  in 
a  file  properly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  be  numbered  in  the 
order  received.  All  papers  referring  to  any  case  shall  bear  the  number 
of  such  cases  as  on  the  original  file.  All  claims  for  compensation 
account  injury,  not  resulting  in  death,  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the 
party  injured  within  three  months  after  the  injury  is  received,  unless 
for  some  unavoidable  reason,  acceptable  to  the  Board,  the  filing  of 
claim  has  been  delayed  and  in  any  or  all  cases  of  personal  injury  and 
death,  the  claims  shall  be  forever  barred  unless  presented  in  writing 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the  accident,  unless 
the  party  or  parties  in  question  are  minors  or  "mental  incompetents." 

INJURED  LEAVING  LOCALITY. 

15.  Injured  employees  who  are  receiving  compensation  or  are  en- 
titled to  same,  who  desire  to  leave  the  locality  where  they  have  been 
employed,  shall  notify  the  Board  of  their  intention  to  leave  and  shall 
accompany  such  notice  with  a  certificate  of  a  physician,  satisfactory  to 
the  Board,  which  shall  state  the  exact  condition  of  the  injured,  with 
the  probable  time  of  the  continuance  of  disability.  When  the  employee 
in  question  has  changed  his  residence  or  locality  all  payments  of  com- 
pensation due  or  coming  to  him  shall  only  be  made  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  physician's  certificate,  showing  that  compensatible  disability  still 
exists. 
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LUMP  SUM  PAYMENTS. 

16.  Payments  of  awards  in  lump  sum  will  only  be  permitted  when 
the  Board  is  clearly  convinced  after  investigations  made  or  hearings 
had,  that  such  form  of  settlement  will  be  to  the  unquestioned  and 
actual  advantage  of  the  claimant.  The  question  will  only  be  con- 
sidered upon  the  petition  of  parties  affected,  which  must  show  the 
signatures  and  address  of  the  dependant  or  beneficiary  and  the  address 
of  the  employer.  It  is  manifest  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
was  to  provide  that  compensation  should  be  paid  to  the  persons  or 
families  entitled  to  it  in  monthly  payments,  because  when  so  paid  It 
would  more  effectually  meet  and  relieve  the  wants  of  the  injured  em- 
ployees, their  families  and  beneficiaries,  than  if  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 
Therefore  lump  sum  payments  will  be  authorized  only  in  cases  where 
the  circumstances  clearly  prove  the  wisdom  of  so  doing.  The  desire  of 
the  applicant  to  go  to  another  state,  city  or  town,  or  to  buy  property,  or 
to  invest  in  business,  etc.,  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  conclusive 
reasons  for  lump  sum  payments.  In  a  general  way,  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  that  will  justify  such  payments  will  consist  of  those 
existing  prior  to  the  accident  or  created  by  it,  such  as  mortgage  indebt- 
edness on  the  home  of  the  employee  or  sickness  constituting  indefinite 
disability  or  necessity  of  educating  children,  or  some  such  extraordinary 
or  extraneous  condition.  In  such  cases,  all  such  fact  and  conditions 
must  be  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  petition  submitted  to  the  Board  by 
the  applicant. 

COMPROMISES. 

17.  Claims  involving  questions  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
its  effects  as  to  impairment,  irregularity  in  observance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  or  if  these  rules,  or  any  proceedings  or  conditions  wherein 
it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  text  of  the  Act  without  an  apparent  injus- 
tice to  the  claimant,  may  be  compromised  by  the  Board  after  investi- 
gation and  presentation  of  all  the  obtainable  facts  relating  thereto. 
In  cases  where  a  compromise  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
employer  and  the  injured  employee,  the  Board  will  investigate  such 
compromise  and  if  it  finds  that  the  agreement  conforms  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  and  provides  substantial  justice  to  the  parties  concerned,  espe- 
cially to  the  injured  workman,  the  compromise  agreement  will  be  ap- 
proved. No  compromise  agreements  between  the  employer  and  employee 
are  valid  without  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

HOW  HEARINGS  SHALL  BE  CONDUCTED. 

18.  The  rules  of  practice  governing  hearings  before  the  Board 
shall  conform  substantially  to  those  obtaining  before  the  courts  of 
the  state,  yet,  as  the  entire  purpose  of  the  Board  in  holding  hearings 
is  to  secure  the  facts  in  as  direct  and  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
procedure  will  be  plain  and  free  from  technicalities.  The  law  does  not 
contemplate  that  the  Board  shall  be  bound  by  the  usual  common  law 
or  statutory  rules  of  evidence,  but  gives  it  the  latitude  of  making  the 
Inquiry  in  such  manner  as  is  best  calculated  to  ascertain  the  substan- 
tial rights  of  the  parti ;s  and  to  carry  out  justly  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
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Therefore  there  will  be  no  technical  rules  of  practice  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  hearings,  but  they  will  be  conducted  In 
such  a  way  that  every  latitude  will  be  given  to  investigations  covering 
the  question  at  issue,  in  whatever  manner  the  Board's  judgment  may 
determine  is  best  adapted  to  ascertain  and  determine  expeditiously  and 
accurately  the  substantial  rights  of  the  parties  at  interest.  Issue  can 
be  jointed  by  claimant  filing  complaint  with  the  Board,  accompanied 
by  proof  of  service  of  copy  on  defendant,  followed  by  filing  of  defen- 
dant's answer,  accompanied  by  proof  of  service  of  copy  of  answer  upon 
the  claimant. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  PROOF. 

19.  Proof  of  claims  can  be  submitted  by  affidavit  when  so  desired 
by  claimant  and  not  objected  to  by  Board,  although  the  Board  appre- 
ciates that  proof  furnished  through  the  medium  of  affidavits  is  not  as 
desirable  as  oral  testimony  regularly  adduced  before  the  Board  sitting 
for  that  purpose.  The  Board  will,  when  it  deems  necessary,  require 
medical  examinations  and  order  the  submission  of  oral  testimony  by 
witnesses,  whether  desired  by  claimant  or  not,  provided  that  the  claim- 
ant shall  be  notified  of  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  taking  such  oral 
testimony  in  ample  time  for  him  to  be  present  with  whatever  witnesses 
he  may  desire.  However,  to  the  end  that  proceedings  may  be  disposed 
of  expeditiously  with  the^  least  possible  expense  to  the  parties,  the 
Board  is  willing,  wherever  and  whenever  possible,  that  proofs  may  be 
submitted  in  the  form  of  affidavits,  provided  that  unless  otherwise 
stipulated  or  ordered  by  the  Board  in  all  disputed,  contested  or  liti- 
gated claims,  proof  shall  be  submitted  as  in  civil  cases  in  the  district 
courts  of  this  state  by  oral  and  written  testimony  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ing and  depositions  taken  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  code  of 
civil  procedure  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  Montana. 

Arguments  on  hearings  before  the  Board  will  be  permissible  only 
when  called  for  by  the  Board  or  any  of  its  members,  and  then  only 
for  such  time  as  the  Board  in  its  discretion  may  allow. 

DEPOSITIONS. 

20.  Depositions  may  be  taken  and  used  upon  any  hearing,  where 
the  conveniences  of  the  witnesses  of  the  parties  to  the  hearing  justi- 
fies. Parties  desiring  to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  live 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  or  who  for  any  lawful  reason  are 
unable  to  attend  the  hearing,  may  place  in  evidence  at  the  hearing 
depositions  that  are  taken  before  some  person  authorized  to  take  deposi- 
tions; provided,  that  application  is  duly  made  to  the  Board  for  per- 
mission to  take  such  deposition  and  upon  the  issuance  by  the  Board  of 
a  commission  directed  to  some  competent  person  to  take  the  testimony 
of  such  T/itness,  or  witnesses,  provided  that  in  all  other  particulars  the 
person  applying  for  such  commission  shall  comply  with  the  terms,  pro- 
visions and  requirements  of  the  Montana  statutes  governing  the  taking 
of  depositions.  By  consent  of  Board  depositions  may  be  taken  by 
stipulation  of  the  parties. 
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STIPULATION  OF  FACTS. 

21.  The  parties  to  any  proceeding  or  controversy  before  the  Board 
may  stipulate  the  facts  in  writing  and  thereupon  the  Board  may  take 
its  order  or  award,  based  upon  such  stipulation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  proceedings  may  be  disposed  of  with  great 
expedition  and  also  with  slight  expense  to  the  parties  concerned  where 
the  facts  covering  the  controversy  are  submitted  by  stipulation,  the 
Board  desires  to  encourage  the  parties  to  any  proceedings  to  stipulate 
the  facts  wherever  it  can  be  reasonably  done. 

CONTINUANCES. 

22.  The  policy  and  endeavor  of  the  Board  will  be  to  determine  all 
questions  brought  before  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  continuances 
of  hearings  for  good  cause,  properly  shown,  may  be  granted  upon  the 
request  of  either  party.  The  Board  will  continue  hearings  on  its  own 
motion  only  when  the  volume  of  business  is  such  as  to  determine  it,  or 
when  the  proof  is  not  satisfactory  or  is  insufficient. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING. 

23.  To  the  end  that  all  proceedings  before  the  Board  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  the  least  possible  expense  and  with  the  greatest  practical 
dispatch,  notice  of  all  hearings  or  proceedings  before  the  Board,  unless 
otherwise  directed,  shall  be  given  by  mail  and  proof  of  the  mailing  of 
any  such  notice  shall  be  prima  facia  proof  of  the  service  thereof.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered,  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  hearings  will  be  given 
from  the  time  of  mailing  the  notice. 

If  on  account  of  congestion  of  work,  or  delay  in  filing  proof  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  hearing  of  a  particular  claim  is  delayed,  or  post- 
poned, the  time  of  hearing  such  claim  shall  be  set  by  the  Board  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible  and  the  Secretary  shall  send  notices  to  all 
parties  concerned,  advising  them  of  the  date  and  time  set  for  hearing. 
In  the  event  that  either  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  fail  to  appear 
at  the  time  set  for  such  hearing,  the  case  will  proceed  to  the  final 
determination  and  an  award  will  be  made  according  to  the  facts  ad- 
duced; unless  either  party  asking  for  a  continuance  or  postponement 
shall  show  upon  affidavit,  properly  submitted,  that  his  absence  is  un- 
avoidable and  that  if  the  hearing  is  to  proceed  without  his  being  present 
that  it  will  work  a  material  and  irreparable  injury  to  him. 

DISPUTES. 

24.  In  case  of  disputes  in  matters  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board,  either  party  to  the  controversy  may  appeal  to  the  Board  for 
relief  and  the  Board  shall  make  such  order  or  award  as  shall  be  lawful 
or  just  in  the  premises.  In  all  such  cases,  the  party  complaining  shall 
file  his  application  with  the  Board,  with  proof  of  service  of  a  copy  on 
the  adverse  party.  Such  adverse  party  shall  file  his  answer  thereto 
with  the  Board  within  fifteen  days  after  such  service  with  proof  of 
service  of  a  copy  of  such  answer  on  the  party  making  the  application. 
In  the  event  that  the  papers  filed  justify  the  Board,  in   its  judgment, 
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in  concluding  that  the  matter  at  controversy  deserves  a  hearing,  it  will 
notify  the  parties  of  the  time  and  place  decided  upon  for  such  hearing, 
giving  the  parties  in  question  at  least  ten  days'  notice  concerning  same. 

AMENDMENTS. 

25.  Amendments  may  be  made  1,o  any  papers  or  proofs  that  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Board  upon  application  being  made  to  the  Board 
for  such  permission  and  upon  good  cause  shown.  The  Board  may  on 
its  own  motion  modify  or  change  its  order,  finding  or  award  at  any 
time  it  shall  discover  that  any  mistakes  have  been  made  in  connection 
therewith. 

DESIGNATION  OF  PARTIES  TO  HEARING. 

26.  The  parties  to  any  original  proceeding  before  the  Board  shall 
be  designated  as  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  The  party  filing  the 
application,  petition  or  complaint,  in  such  proceeding  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  the  plaintiff,  and  the  adverse  party  as  the  defendant  to  ,the 
controversy  or  proceeding  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  applications  or  petitons  for  the  revision  or  modification  of 
any  award  or  order  of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  with  the  parties 
plaintiff  and  defendant  as  in  the  preceeding  in  which  the  award  or 
order  was  made  and  shall  bear  the  number  of  the  original  proceeding. 

FORM  OF  PAPERS. 

27.  All  petitions,  motions,  pleadings,  complaints,  applicatons,  also 
special  answers,  must  be  printed  or  typewritten  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Board  and  must  be  filed  in  duplicate,  provided  that  if  a  greater 
number  of  copies  is  necessary  that  same  shall  be  supplied  by  the  party 
presenting  the  papers  to  be  filed. 

PLAINTIFFS  AND  DEFENDANTS. 

28.  All  persons  should  be  joined  as  plaintiffs  in  whom  any  right 
to  any  relief  arising  out  of  the  transaction,  is  alleged  to  exist.  In 
the  event  that  any  such  persons  should  refuse  to  join  as  a  plaintiff 
they  should  then  be  joined  as  defendants  and  the  facts  of  the  refusal 
to  join  as  plaintiffs  stated  in  the  application,  petition  or  complaint. 

All  persons  should  be  joined  as  defendants  against  whom  the  right 
to  any  relief  is  alleged  to  exist,  whether  jointly,  severally  or  in  alterna- 
tive and  the  Board  at  any  time,  upon  proper  showing,  or  of  its  own 
motion,  may  order  that  any  additional  party  be  joined  as  defendant 
when  it  deems  the  presence  of  such  party  desirable  or  necessary. 

ANSWER— SPECIAL— WHEN  TO  BE  FILED. 

29.  The  defendant  may  file  an  answer  of  denial  to  the  application 
petition  or  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  at  any  time,  within  the  time 
limit  specified,  but  in  the  event  that  no  such  answer  is  filed  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  application  petition  or  complaint  regardless 
of  the  absence  or  denial  must  be  substantiated  by  proof,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Board. 
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If  the  defendant  rely  upon  any  special  defense,  such  as,  that  the 
Injury  or  death  of  the  employee  was  due  to  the  willful  misconduct  or 
the  employee  including  intentional,  self-inflicted  injury,  willful  failure 
or  refusal  to  use  a  safety  appliance,  willful  failure  or  refusal  to  perform 
a  duty  required  by  the  statute  or  any  other  defense  of  contention  and 
avoidance,  such  special  defense  must  be  set  up  in  an  affirmative  answer 
filed  at  least  five  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  hearing. 

REHEARINGS. 

30.  Any  party,  or  parties,  aggrieved  or  dissatisfied  with  an  award, 
order  or  decision  of  the  Board,  may  at  any  time  within  twenty  days 
after  the  service  of  same  apply  for  a  rehearing  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Board  acted  without,  or  in  excess  of  its  power;  that  the  order, 
decision  or  award  was  procured  by  fraud;  that  the  evidence  does  not 
justify  the  findings;  that  the  applicant  has  discovered  new  evidence; 
that  the  findings  do  not  support  the  order,  decision  or  award,  or  that 
the  order,  decision  or  award  is  unreasonable.  The  application  for  re- 
hearing shall  set  forth  specifically  and  in  full  detail  the  grounds  upon 
which  said  rehearing  is  asked  for. 

APPEALS. 

31.  At  any  time  within  thirty  days  after  the  application  for  a  re- 
hearing has  been  denied,  or  if  the  application  is  granted,  then  within 
thirty  days  after  the  rendering  of  the  decision  on  the  rehearing  and 
within  twenty  days  after  notice  thereof,  any  party  dissatisfied  thereby 
may  serve  notice  on  the  Board  of  appealing  from  the  action  of  the 
Board,  to  the  District  Court  in  the  county  where  the  employer  lives  or 
where  his  principal  place  of  business  may  be  located.  The  said  appeal 
shall  consist  of  serving  a  written  notice  upon  any  member  of  the 
Board  or  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  by  the  delivery  of  a  copy 
of  such  notice,  to  such  member  or  Secretary  and  the  filing  of  the 
original  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  which  said  appeal  is  taken. 
A  copy  of  such  notice  must  also  be  served  upon  the  adverse  party  if 
there  be  any. 

EXCEPTIONS— APPEARANCES. 

32.  In  all  hearings  and  proceedings  before  the  Board,  when  re- 
quested, an  exception  will  be  given  and  entered  of  record  in  favor  of 
the  party  against  whom  any  ruling  is  made,  unless  such  party  has 
defaulted. 

The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  proceeding  before  the  Board  may 
appear  in  person  in  their  own  behalf  or  if  they  desire  and  so  advise 
the  Board,  they  may  be  represented  by  an  attorney. 

MODIFICATION  OF  AWARDS. 

33.  The  Board  having  continuing  power  and  jurisdiction  over  an 
award,  may  make  changes  or  modifications  of  its  formal  findings, 
either  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  application  of  the  beneficiary 
or  beneficaries  or  employer.  If  the  change  is  determined  upon  through 
the  Board's  own  motion  then  it  must  first  notify  the  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries    or   employer   before   making   the    change    or   modification. 
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When  the  application  has  been  made  for  a  modification  of  an  award, 
It  shall  be  docketed  and  set  for  hearing  as  in  the  case  of  original 
application. 

COPY  OF  RECORDS. 

34.  Either  or  any  of  the  parties  to  any  proceedings  before  the 
Board,  desiring  to  preserve  the  record,  will  be  permitted  to  do  so,  pro- 
viding they  provide  for  the  expense  or  cost  of  stenographer  to  do  same. 

ADDRESSING  COMMUNICATIONS. 

35.  Under  all  circumstances  and  conditions  address  all  communi- 
cations, regardless  of  the  subject  matter  of  same,  to  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  Helena,  Montana. 

CHANGES  IN  RULES. 

36.  Rules  of  the  Board  are  subject  to  change,  additions  and  amend- 
ments at  any  time,  without  notice,  and  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  new  conditions  arise  requiring  new  methods  of  procedure. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  no  rules  can  be  adopted  that  will  cover 
all  cases  that  may  arise,  therefore,  each  case  must  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  its  own  peculiar  facts  and  individual  circumstances. 
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Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection 


BoUer,  Quartz  and  Coal  Mine  Inspection 


REPORT  OF  E.  B.  KENNEDY,  Clerk  of  Bureau. 

Helena,  Montana,  July  1st,  1920. 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  Chairman, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen : 

Herewith  please  find  statement  covering  the  work  of  the 
Boiler  Inspection  Department  for  the  year  commencing  July 
1st,  1919,  and  ending  June  30th,  1920.  This  is  arranged  in 
tabular  form  and  shows  the  results  of  the  year's  work. 

I  also  hand  you  financial  statements  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Inspection  Department  and  the  Quartz  Mine  Inspection  De- 
partment for  the  same  period.  Detailed  reports  covering  the 
work  of  those  departments  will  be  submitted  by  the  inspectors 
in  charge.  These  three  departments  constitute  the  Bureau 
of  Safety  Inspection. 

The  office  work  of  this  department  is  becoming  heavier 
and  more  complicated  each  year  and  an  assistant  should  be 
furnished  the  clerk  from  at  least  April  1st  to  November  1st 
of  each  year  and  such  assistant  clerk  would  be  of  great  value 
during  the  entire  year. 

There  is  one  matter  that  comes  especially  under  my  at- 
tention at  many  times  during  the  year  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  reissuing  expired  licenses.  As  the  law  now  stands 
any  one  who  has  ever  held  a  license  as  engineer  in  this 
state  and  has  allowed  it  to  expire  can  have  same  reissued 
by  paying  the  fee  for  an  original  license  of  the  grade  he 
formerly  held.  That  is,  a  man  who  held  a  first  class  license 
in  the  year  1900  and  allowed  it  to  expire,  can  apply  for  a 
reissue  of  a  license  of  that  grade  and  on  payment  of  the  fee 
of  $7.50  we  are  compelled  to  reissue  him  a  license.  We  have 
had  several  applications  for  reissues  where  a  longer  period 
of  time  has  elapsed,  during  which  the  applicant  has  been 
following  some  other  avocation   not  at  all   connected   with 
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steam  engineering,  and  many,  where  the  apphcant  had  been 
out  of  the  business  for  from  eight  to  ten  years.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  there  has  been  great  progress  along  en- 
gineering lines  during  the  last  few  years  and  a  man  who 
might  have  been  an  excellent  engineer  eight,  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  would  be  almost  as  unfamiliar  with  the 
types  of  engines  and  boilers  now  used  as  would  a  green  hand, 
just  beginning  this  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  the  men  who  have  kept  up  with  this-  work  and 
are  familiar  with  the  machinery  in  use  today,  and  who  have 
kept  their  licenses  in  force,  that  those  men  who  have  allowed 
their  license  to  lapse  should  be  required  to  take  another  ex- 
amination before  they  again  secure  license  in  this  state.  The 
great  trouble  would  be  to  fix  a  proper  period  after  the  license 
has  expired  in  which  to  require  that  an  examination  shall  be 
had.  I  would  suggest  that  five  years  would  be  a  fair  limit 
to  start  with  and  if  found  too  severe  a  limitation  it  can  be 
changed.  That  is,  the  law  should  be  changed  so  that  any 
man  who  has  allowed  his  license  to  expire  and  remain  un- 
issued for  a  period  of  five  years,  shall  be  required  to  take 
another  examination  just  as  though  he  had  never  held 
license  before. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  KENNEDY, 

Clerk  of  Bureau. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT,     BOILER     INSPECTION     DEPARTMENT 
JULY    1st,    1919,    to    JUNE    30th,    1920. 

Receipts. 

From   Appropriations: 

Unexpended     balance $  11,891.43 

For     Salaries    and     expenses 17,300.00  $  29,191.43 

Office    Receipts: 

License    Fees $    8,748.00 

Boiler      fees 15,390.00  $  24,138.00 

$  53,329.43 
Disbursements. 

Salaries     and     expenses $17,694.57 

Unexpended    balance    11,496.86  $29,191.43 

Paid    into    State    Treasury 24,138.00 

$53,329.43 

Receipts      $24,138.00 

Disbursements   17,694.57 

Surplus $  6,443.43 

TOTAL      NUMBER      OF      BOILERS      INSPECTED      BY      EACH      INSPECTOR, 

TOGETHER    WITH     FEES,    PAID    AND     UNPAID,     FROM 

JULY    1st,    1919,    TO    JUNE    30th,    1920. 

INSPECTOR  PAID  UNPAID  TOTAL 

Boilers.             Fees  Boilers.  Fees.  Boilers              Fees. 

R.  Moran 1,173         $  6,790.00  247  $1,455.00  1,420             $  8,245.00 

R.  A.  Prater 391            2,760.00  150  915.00  541                3,675.00 

F.    J.    Coburn....    420             2,790.00  120  680.00  540                 3,470.00 

Totals 1,984         $12,340.00  517  $3,050.00  2,501  $15,390.00 

SALARIES   AND    EXPENSES  OF  INSPECTORS,  TOGETH  ER    WITH     NUMBER 

OF    BOILERS    INSPECTED    AND    COST    PER     BOILED    INSPECTED, 

FROM    JULY   1ST,    1919,    TO   JUNE   30TH,    1920, 

Boilers  Cost  Per 

Inspector.                    Salaries.                Expense.               Total        Inspected  Boiler. 

R.    Moran    $2,700.00            $2,617.22            $5,317.22            1,420  $3.74 

R.     A.     Prater    2,700.00              1,505.05              4,205.05                541  7.77 

F.    J.    Coburn   2,700.00                  474.30              3,174.30                540  5.87 

NUMBER     OF     LICENSES     OF    VARIOUS    CLASSES     ISSUED     DURING 
THE    YEAR    AND    FEES     RECEIVED     FOR    SAME. 

Class  of  License                                                                                   No.  Fees. 

First     Originals     116  $     870.00 

Second    Originals    216  1 ,  080. 00 

Third    Originals    632  1 ,  896. 00 

Low     Pressure     Originals 156  312. 00 

Traction    Originals     236  708. 00 

First   A.    &   E.    Originals   10  75.00 

Second   A.    &   E.    Originals   41  205.00 

First    Renewals    987  987. 00 

Second    Renewals    583  583. 00 

Third   Renewals   966  966. 00 

Low   Pressure   Renewals   8  8.00 

Traction    Renewals    731  731. 00 

First  A.   &  E.   Renewals  ; 23  23.00 

Second  A.    oi   E.    Renewals  19  19.00 

Cuts  145.50 

Rejections   139 .  50 

Total $8,748.00 
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BOILER    AND    LICENSE    FEES    RECEIVED    BY   YEARS,    TOGETHER    WITH 

NUMBER    OF    BOILERS    INSPECTED    AND    INSPECTORS 

EMPLOYED,     AND    EXPENSES    OF    OFFICE. 


Inspect's 

Boilers 

Boiler 

License 

Total 

Expense 

Year 

Emp. 

Inspect. 

Fees 

Fees 

Fees 

of  Office 

1901 

2 

738 

1  4,775.00 

$4,404.50 

$  9,197.50 

$  7,431.64 

1902 

2 

867 

5,470.00 

4,098.00 

9,568.00 

7,967.50 

1903 

2 

903 

5,655.00 

4,151.50 

9,806.50 

7,700.00 

1904 

2 

982 

5,880.00 

4,175.00 

10,055.00 

7,699.34 

1905 

3 

1,306 

8,255.00 

5,198.50 

13,453.50 

9,622.30 

1906 

3 

1,474 

9.210.00 

6,531.50 

15,741.50 

10.016.44 

1907 

3 

1,559 

9,845.00 

8,304.50 

18,149.50 

11,228.78 

1908 

3 

1,734 

11,380.00 

7,371.50 

18,751.50 

11,408.77 

1909 

3 

1,800 

11,880.00 

7,623.00 

19,503.00 

11,352.20 

1910 

3 

2,021 

13,425.00 

9,034.00 

22,459.00 

11,647.77 

1911 

4 

2,202 

15,130.00 

8,235.50 

23,365.50 

14,821.98 

1912 

4 

2,020 

13,935.00 

8,354.50 

22,289.50 

15,200.00 

1913 

4 

2,260 

15,260.00 

9,181.50 

24,441.50 

14,700.00 

1914 

4 

2,041 

13,250.00 

8,009.00 

21,259.00 

15,300.00 

1915 

4 

1,919 

12,185.00 

8,386.50 

20,571.50 

16,290.00 

1916 

4 

1,960 

11,135.00 

8,859.00 

19,994.00 

16,510.00 

1917 

3 

2,358 

15,040.00 

9.962.00 

25.002.00 

16,747.42 

1818 

3 

2,522 

16,965.00 

8,796.00 

25,761.00 

18,221.50 

1919 

3 

2,501 

15,390.00 

8,748.00 

24,138.00 

17.694.57 

284 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT,     QUARTZ     MINE     INSPECTION     DEPARTMENT, 
FROM    JULY    1ST,    1919,    TO    JUNE    30TH,    1920. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Appropriations:  i 

Unexpended  Balance   $5,428.70 

For    Salaries    and   Expenses 7,000.00  $12,428.70 

DISBURSEMENTS . 

Salaries  and  Expenses  $5 ,  375 .  73 

Unexpended  Balance  7,052.97  $12,428.70 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT,     COAL    MINE     INSPECTION     DEPARTMENT, 
FROM    JULY    1ST,     1919,    TO    JUNE    30TH,     1920. 

RECEIPTS. 
From   Appropriations: 

Unexpended  Balance  $3,123.89 

For  Salaries   and  Expenses   4,500.00  $  7,623.89 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  $4,675.77 

Unexpended    Balance    2,948.12  $  7,623.89 
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REPORT:     BOILER  INSPECTOR  R.  MORAN. 
Northern   District. 

Helena,  Montana,  July  1st,  1920. 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  Chairman, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Gentleman : 

I  herewith  submit  report  covering  my  work  as  Boiler 
Inspector  for  the  period  from  July  1st,  1919,  to  June  30th, 
1920. 

During  this  period  I  have  made  many  trips,  covering  my 
entire  district  several  times,  and  have  also  made  special  trips 
where  called  for,  and  these  have  been  more  numerous  this 
year  than  is  usual.  I  have  always  given  notice  to  all  parties 
in  the  sections  visited  of  the  date  on  which  inspection  of 
boilers  would  be  made  and  have  in  all  cases  found  the  own- 
ers and  users  of  boilers  ready  for  me  on  the  dates  specified. 
I  desire  to  thank  the  owners  and  users  of  steam  machinery, 
and  also  the  engineers  in  charge  of  same  for  the  prompt  and 
courteous  assistance  given  me  in  the  work  of  inspections 
and  for  their  readiness  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  con- 
ditions better  and  safer  for  their  employees  and  the  general 
public. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  crops  in  portions  of  the  state  the 
work  of  inspecting  traction  engines  has  fallen  off  considera- 
bly during  the  past  year,  there  being  no  work  for  these 
engines  to  do,  and  many  of  them  not  having  been  taken  out 
of  their  sheds  for  a  year  or  two.  But  the  prospects  now  are 
that  these  engines  will  be  again  put  in  service  this  year  and 
that  during  the  fall  and  the  early  spring  of  the  coming  year 
the  demands  on  us  for  this  class  of  work  will  be  very 
heavy. 

In  the  lumbering  regions  labor  troubles  have  retarded 
work,  but  these  seem  to  be  straightening  out  and  the  lum- 
ber mills  of  the  state  are  preparing  for  a  heavy  demand  for 
their  products  in  the  immediate  future 

The  more  I  see  of  the  good  results  of  the  change  in  the 
law  made  by  the  last  legislative  assembly  relative  to  cast  iron 
and  small  boilers,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  a 
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wise  move  to  bring  them  under  the  inspection  law.  Owners 
and  users  of  this  class  of  boilers  are  very  well  pleased  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  and  regard  the  inspection  of  these 
boilers  as  of  great  benefit  to  them  and  it  certainly  was  re- 
quired for  public  safety. 

Owing  to  various  causes  the  expense  of  travelling  has 
been  greatly  increased  and  consequently  the  expenses  of  the 
department  are  much  larger  than  they  have  heretofore  been 
and  at  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  in  which 
they  can  be  reduced. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the  cour- 
teous assistance  they  have  at  all  times  rendered  me  in  the 
discharge  of  my  official  duties. 

During  the  twelve  months  covered  by  this  report  I  have 
inspected  1420  boilers  and  have  examined  601  applicants  for 
license. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  MORAN, 
Boiler  Inspector,  Northern  Division. 


REPORT:     BOILER  INSPECTOR  R.  A.  PRATER. 

BilHngs,  Montana,  July  1st,  1920. 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Dept.  of  Boiler  Inspection, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen : 

I  beg  herewith  to  submit  to  you  a  brief  summary  of  the 
work  for  the  annual  period  ending  June  20th,  1920,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  inspection  of  boilers  and  the  issuance  of 
licenses  for  steam  engineers  in  the  district  assigned  to  me  by 
your  Board. 

June  20th,  1919,  to  June  30th,  1920,  I  performed  the  fol- 
lowing services:  I  thoroughly  inspected  both  inside  and  out- 
side 595  boilers,  in  which  work  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
travel  a  distance  of  6,320  miles.  I  have  previously  from 
month  to  month  submitted  statements  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred,   and    also   the   fees   collected    and   remitted   to   your 
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office  in  performing  these  services.  I  have  also  examined 
325  applicants  for  steam  engineerss'  licenses  and  made  out 
about  400  recommendations  for  the  safe  and  economical  oper- 
ation of  steam  boilers. 

In  the  performances  of  the  foregoing  services  three 
boilers  were  condemned,  which  I  found  in  defective  condition. 
I  might  further  state  that  not  a  single  accident  has  hap- 
pened in  my  entire  district,  not  even  a  single  person 
scalded. 

In  all  of  this  work  I  met  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  owners  and  the  operating  engineers  of  the  boilers,  who 
seemed  to  realize  fully  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  work 
being  done  by  your  department. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  your  Board  for  the  hearty 
support  and  co-operation  which  you  have  so  generously  ex- 
tended to  me  in  the  performance  of  the  foregoing  services. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  PRATER. 


REPORT:     BOILER  INSPECTOR  F.  J.  COBURN. 
Western  District. 

Butte,  Montana,  July  1st,  1920. 

A.  E.  Sprigg,  Chairman, 

State  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Dear  sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  a 
brief  report  covering  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
Boiler  Inspection  Department  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  for  the  year  ending  July  31st,  1920,  in  the  Western 
District.  During  that  time  there  has  been  no  serious  acci- 
dent of  any  kind  to  either  engineers  or  steam  boiler  plants 
in  my  district  My  work,  in  most  cases,  has  been  facilitated 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  owners  and  operators  of  steam  plants. 

I  would  recommend  that  ownerse  of  all  steam  boilers 
situated  in  public  places,  install  valves  on  the  boilers  to  the 
end  that  the  boilers  may  be  given  a  Hydro  Static  test     To 
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the  best  of  my  judgment  it  will  make  the  boilers  safer,  for 
when  accidents  happen  to  one  boiler  of  the  system  it  can  be 
cut  off  from  the  other  boilers.  I  would  further  recommend 
that  a  fusibal  plug  be  placed  in  all  cast  iron  boilers  and  also 
a  notice  served  on  each  owner  to  employ  only  licensed  engi- 
neers. 

Aa  boilers  are  inspected  during  the  summer  months,  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  firemen  are  found  on  duty.  Also 
as  there  has  been  a  great  number  of  engineers  come  to  me 
in  regard  to  the  fee  for  renewal  of  license  I  would  suggest 
that  the  renewal  fee  be  reduced  to  fifty  cents. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  inspected  about  six  hundred 
boilers  and  examined  a  number  of  applicants  for  licenses. 
I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  my  work  as  most  owners  and 
operators  have  boilers  ready  for  inspection  when  they  re- 
ceive notice  of  my  coming  into  their  territory. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  J.  COBURN, 
Boiler  Inspector,  Western  District. 


REPORT:     LICENSE  INSPECTOR  G.  A.  REDDING 

Helena,  Montana,  July  1st,  1920. 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  Chairman, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen : 

I  herewith  submit  a  statement  covering  the  work  I  have 
done  for  the  department  during  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1920. 

During  the  year  I  have  examined  seventy  applicants  for 
license  and  have  collected  from  these  applicants  $260.00. 

The  larger  number  of  these  applicants  came  from  points 
outside  of  Helena  and  it  was  a  great  saving  to  them  in  both 
time  and  money  to  find  an  inspector  at  the  Capitol  to  take 
care  of  them  when  they  appeared  for  examination. 
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As  my  work  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  license  who  appear  during  the  absence  of  the  in- 
spector usually  here,  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  offer  re- 
garding the  general  work  of  the  office.  I  have  found  the 
establishment  of  the  Low  Pressure  grade  of  license,  for  men 
operating  heating  boilers  in  public  buildings  of  great  service 
and  feel  that  the  Legislature  did  a  good  work  in  establish- 
ing it. 

Thanking  the  members  of  the  Board  for  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me  in  the  past  year,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  A.  REDDING, 

License  Inspector. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  STATE   QUARTZ  MINE  INSPECTOR 

W.  B.  OREM. 

The  year  1920  gave  promise  at  the  outset  of  equaling 
former  years  in  the  output  of  metals  in  Montana 

True  there  was  a  surplus  of  copper,  caused  by  over- 
production during  the  war  period.  That  would  not  have 
been  such  a  serious  handicap  but  for  the  fact  that  the  peace 
terms  became  a  political  football  and  the  delay  seriously 
hampered  the  metal  market  by  creating  an  uncertain  price 
basis  upon  which  the  producers  of  the  red  metal  could  count. 
It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  congress  would  enact  some 
intednationally  important  legislation  so  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  could  establish  credit  with  this  country  as  was  the 
case  before  the  war.  Europe  formerly  took  60  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  American  copper  and  without  this  market  the 
copper  producers  of  America  were  naturally  discouraged. 
Politics  in  the  past  two  years  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress — this  applying  particularly  to  the  trade  in  metals 
between  America  and  Europe,  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
runs:  "It  is  not  climbing  the  ladder  of  fame  that  makes 
people  dizzy — it's  looking  down."  Some  of  America's  public 
men  are  looking  down. 
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Flashlight    picture    of    working    floor    in    face    of    drift    in    one    of    the    Butte 
mines   3,500   feet   underground. 


Silver  revived  the  hopes  of  mining  circles — for  a  time. 
In  fact  those  copper  mining  companies  that  produce  consid- 
erable silver  as  a  by-product  were  able  to  partially  offset 
the  slumping  copper  market.     The  price  of  the  white  metal 
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advanced  steadily.  The  demand  from  Asia  was  acute.  Silver 
metal  sold  early  in  the  present  year  at  the  highest  price  in 
its  history.  This  revived  a  number  of  old  mining  camps  and 
also  resulted  in  the  re-opening  of  many  old  silver  properties 
that  had  been  closed  for  years.  Mining  men  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  white  metal  and  its  market,  reached  the 
conclusion  silver  would  stand  at  around  $1.20  per  ounce 
for  a  long  time.  But  they  were  destined  to  disappointment. 
Like  copper  metal,  silver  started  to  decline  rather  suddenly 
and  it  didn't  pause  for  any  length  of  time  until  it  had 
touched  90  cents.  This  is  a  bitter  disappointment,  but  the 
flagging  hopes  of  the  silver  producers  have  been  revived 
to  some  extent  by  the  'guarantee  of  the  government  of  $1.00 
per  ounce,  to  be  paid  for  silver  under  certain  conditions.  This 
has  a  steadying  effect  on  the  silver  situation.  The  decline 
of  silver  hit  Montana  hard  as  this  state  had  become  the 
leader  in  production.  The  Anaconda  company  produces  large 
quantities  of  silver  as  a  by-product — and  in  fact  it  is  the 
leading  silvering  producing  company  in  the  world. 

With  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  miners  of  the 
Butte  district  became  insistent  on  a  higher  wage  scale.  The 
mining  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  serious  prob- 
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lem  of  greatly  increased  cost  of  production  and  they  found 
it  difficult  to  increase  wages  unless  they  could  get  a  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  at  the  same  time.  The  outcome  of  this 
question  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  contracting. 
By  taking  the  work  under  contract,  miners,  muckers  and 
timberers  are  enabled  to  make  much  better  than  wages  and 
the  companies  also  find  the  system  more  satisfactory  as  the 
incentive  for  the'  miners  brings  greater  efficiency.  The  new 
system  automatically  cured  the  drones.  For  many  years 
each  mine  had  its  share  of  men  who  laid  down  on  the  job. 
The  I  W.  W.  openly  advocated  "Not  to  strike  but  to  lay  down 
on  the  job."  Under  the  contract  system  now  in  vogue,  every 
man  has  to  do  his  little  bit.  If  not,  it  is  shown  up  by  re- 
sults and  the  drone  is  dropped.  Those  who  are  now  dissatis- 
fied are  the  drones  and  their  followers.  The  real  workers 
are  making  far  better  than  wages. 

The  North  Butte  Mining  Company  installed  the  bonus 
system  where  men  receive  a  certain  amount  of  compensation 
after  performing  a  certain  amount  of  work.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  cost  of  production  was  reduced  40  per  cent  and 
under  the  contract  system  the  average  amount  received  by 
each  miner  as  wages  is  around  $7.25  per  day  for  a  week  at 
a  time. 

Activity  in  the  Butte  district  is  slack,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected with  production  curtailed  as  it  is.  But  Butte  has 
been  through  depressions  before  and  has  come  out  of  them 
and  blossomed  over  night — even  as  the  Green  Bay  tree. 
It  will  do  so  again.  Montana  has  many  farms,  any  one  of 
which  would  cover  the  entire  Butte  district,  yet  that  Butte 
district  has  produced  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  metals 
and  has  many  more  thousands  of  millions  yet  stored  there. 
Butte  still  has  the  biggest  pay-roll  on  record  for  a  city  of  its 
population. 

Neihart  came  forth  again  under  the  stimulus  of  silver 
activity — this  after  years  of  idleness.  The  old  camp  of 
Clancy  has  several  mines  in  the  producing  class.  Phillips- 
burg  is  also  producing  silver  and  has  150  lessees  working  in 
the  old  Granite  Bi-Metallic  mine. 

Mining  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
entire  state  of  Montana.  The  mining  companies  of  the  Butte 
district  alone  pay  out  $75,000,000  per  year  in  labor  and  wages. 
For  every  three  dollars  taken  out  of  the  ground  by  the  min- 
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ing  companies  two  dollars  of  it  is  left  in  the  state  among 
Montanans.  The  mines  of  Butte  support  directly  100,000 
people  and  directly  they  benefit  at  least  half  of  the  state's 
population. 

Time  was  when  the  agitators  had  the  farmers  and  stock 
riasers  of  the  state  believing  that  the  mining  interests  were 
inimical  to  their  interests.  But  the  light  is  being  thrown  on 
the  true  situation  and  there  is  a  growing  belief  in  the  state 
that  Montana  should  exist  for  Montanans  and  those  who 
really  want  to  be  Montanans — not  barnacles  on  the  Ship  of 
State.  Through  co-operation  between  the  different  industrial 
enterprises  of  the  state,  the  third  largest  state  in  the  Union 
can  go  forward  to  its  proper  state  of  development.  The 
farmer,  the  banker,  the  merchant  and  the  laborer  can 
all  prosper  through  working  for  the  common  good  and  not 
fon  any  one  class  or  as  a  class  against  a  class. 

The  labor  situation  has  been  somewhat  muddled  for  the 
past  two  years,  but  the  skies  are  rapidly  clearing.  The  min- 
ing companies  have  served  notice  on  the  professional  agitator 
that  he  will  not  be  given  work  in  future.  As  Butte  clears 
herself  of  these  rodents  and  as  the  metal  market  improves,  a 
brighter  day  will  be  seen.  And  as  long  as  Montana  is  still 
an  important  producer  of  copper,  silver,  zinc,  manganese, 
coal  and  other  mining  products — I  believe  the  deposits  are 
endless — there  will  be  prosperity  abroad  in  the  land. 
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ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

Below  is  given  a  report  for  the  Butte  district  of  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Company  for  the  year  1919-20. 


DEPTH    OF    SHAFTS    JANUARY    1ST,    1920. 


Mine 
ANACONDA: 

Main    

Molly    Murphy    ... 
West    Air    Shaft 

NEVER   SWEAT: 

Main    

Colusa- Parrot     ... 
Ramsdell-Parrot 

ST.    LAWRENCE: 

Main    

Green    Mountain 

MOUNTAIN  CON: 
Main    

Green    Mountain 

BELL-DIAMOND: 

Main    

Corra    

HIGH  ORE: 

Main    

Parnell     

BELMONT     

ORIGINAL: 

Main    

Gagnon     

W.    Gagnon   

STEWARD: 

Main      

Parrott     

Little    Mina    

MOONLIGHT: 

Main    

POULIN: 

Buffalo     

Old   Poulin    

TRAMWAY: 

Main    

Rarus    

SILVER   BOW: 

Main    

BERKELEY: 

Main      

WEST   GRAY  ROCK 

Main    ■ 

East  Gray  Rock 

MT.    VIEW: 

Main 

Air    Shaft    

PEN  NS  YLVANIA : 

Main    

Air    Shaft   

LEONARD: 

Main    (No.    2)    

No.    1    

Reins    


vance 

Total  Depth 
Includ- 
ing Sump 

2,877 

1,973 

44 

890 
2,430 

1,331 

463 

1,028 
2,569 

980 

2,848 

2,160 

3,608 

2,906 

3,399 

2,795 

2,616 

462 

3,574 
2.901 

2,864 

208 

3,327 
2,099 

1,136 

1,743 


Sump 

10 
15 


110 

10 


25 


120 


124 
177 


65 
95 

169 


121 
40 
21 


17 


Lowest 
Level 


3.000 
2,000 
1,000 


2.400 

1,400 

71.200 


,800 
,100 


2,000 
2,200 


3,400 
2.600 


3,400 
2,800 

3,000 


2,800 

♦3,200 

3,200 


}3,400 
2,000 
1.200 


1,700 


1,749 
1,191 

89 
10 

1,200 
1,200 

2,461 
2,539 

119 
33 

2,800 
2,800 

1,033 

20 

1,000 

2,141 

125 

2,000 

1,826 
1,610 

26 
25 

1,800 
1,600 

2,455 
2,348 

32 
31 

2,000 
2,000 

2,480 
2,061 

125 

2,800 
2,000 

2,260 
2,154 
1,141 

20 
51 

2,800 
112,200 
°1,200 
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Ivance 

Total  Depth 
Includ- 
ing Sump 

2,272 
1,368 

2,284 
1,676 

2,977 
1,986 
1,259 
2,726 

Sump 

57 

4 

25 

151 
"36 

Lowest 
Level 

2,200 

314 

1,400 
2,800 

1,800 

2,800 

1,800 

1,300 

2,800 

DEPTH    OF    SHAFTS    JANUARY    1ST,    1920— (Continued. ) 


Mine 
WEST   COLUSA: 

Main    

Liquidator    

BAST  COLUSA: 

Main    

Air    Shaft    

BADGER    STATE 

Main    

Moose    

Emily    

Pilot-Butte     ... 

TROPIC: 

Main    

NETTIE: 

Main    

No.    2    

EMMA: 

Main    

Air    Shaft    

ALICE: 

Main    

LEXINGTON: 

Main    

ORPHAN  GIRL: 

Main    


258 


910 


895 
450 


963 
334 


1,484 


1,465 


1,036 


13 


47 


55 


33 


900 


800 
*300 


1,000 
400 


§1,500 

§1.400 

1.000 


tSump  complete;   one  set  only. 

♦Incline. 

JSinking. 

if  Abandoned. 

'^Depth   of  sump   unknown. 

§Sump  excluded. 


ADVANCE    IN    DRIFTS,    CROSSCUTS,    LATERALS,    RAISES,    WINZES    AND 
SHAFTS    DURING    THE    YEAR    1919. 
Mine  "  Lineal   E'eet 

Anaconda    2,029 

Never    Sweat    7, 332 

St.    Lawrence   5, 538 

Mt.    Con 2,  359 

Bell-Diamond    10 ,  482 

High    Ore    880 

Belmont     , 1,107 

Original      1 ,  200 

Moonlight      8 ,  824 

Moonlight      

Poulin     4,056 

Tramway    10 ,  012 

Silver    Bow    416 

Berkeley 6 ,  645 

West   Gray  Rock  3,938 

Mt.     View    79 

Pennsylvania     2,178 

Leonard 3 ,  230 

West    Colusa    7^,  324 

East    Colusa    1 ,  729 

Badger    State-Pilot    Butte    17,817 

Tropic     - 1 ,  262 

Nettie     3 ,  878 

Emma     2,199 

Alice     ; 2,651 

Lexington     

Orphan    Girl    503 

Total     107,668 
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CONSTRUCTION  DURING  YEAR  1919. 
Mechanical  Department. 

The  following  mechanical  work  has  been  completed  in 
the  following  mines: 

Anaconda:  Timber  frame  iron  clad  building  25x106  for  use  as  canvas 
shops.  Installed  a  No.  13  Double  Inlet  Sirocco  fan  on  the  South  Shaft,  equip- 
ped with  reversing  doors.  Installed  a  No.  13  Double  Inlet  Sirocco  fan  on  the 
Molly  Murphy  Shaft,  equipped  with  reversing  doors.  Installed  a  10x12  single 
drum  hoist  and   headframe  on  the  West  Air   Shaft. 

Never  Sweat:  Gravity  return  water  system  and  circulating  pump  for  com- 
pressor plant.  Installed  a  No.  17  double  inlet  Sirocco  fan  on  the  Parrott 
shaft,  equipped  with  reversing  doors.  Installed  10x12  single  drum  hoist  and 
headframe  on  the  Ramedell-Parrot  Shaft.  Installed  a  2  inch  steam  line  on 
the   Colusa-Parrot   Shaft. 

St.  Lawrence:  Installed  a  No.  13  Double  Inlet  Sirocco  fan  on  the  No.  7 
Shaft,  equipped  with  reversing  doors.  Installed  a  10x12  single  drum  hoist 
and  headframe   on   No.    7    Shaft. 

Mt.  Con:  Installed  6  inch  steam  line  between  Mt.  Con  and  Diamond  mines. 
Installed  a  No.  14  Double  Inlet  Sirocco  Fan  on  Green  Mountain  Shaft,  with 
reversing  doors. 

Bell:  Erected  plant  for  handling,  drying  and  mixing  cement  and  sand 
for  use  in  fireproofing  shaft.     Renewed  gutters  on  Compressor  plant  roof. 

High  Ore:  Installed  a  300  H.  P.  motor  on  No.  14  Double  Inlet  fan  on 
Parnell  Shaft.  Erected  shed  for  storing  moulds  for  concrete  slabs  at  the  Par- 
nell    Shaft.      Dismantled    10    inch    mine    air   line    in    Parnell    Shaft. 

Original:  Erected  a  steel  frame  iron  clad  building  89x98  feet  for  use  as  a 
garage  for  company  cars.  Renewed  timbering  in  drain  tunnel  from  boiler  room 
to    copper   tanks. 

Poulin:  Installed  a  new  double  drum  Nordberg  hoist  with  450  H.  P.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Motor  and  erected  a  new  timber  frame  iron  clad  hoist  house. 
Erected  a  10  inch  board  fence  around  the  No.  331  Raise.  Levelled  and 
lined  headframe  and  contsructed  new  platform  around  collar.  Dismantled  old 
hoist   and   hoist  house. 

Silver  Bow:  Installed  a  No.  13  single  inlet  Sirocco  fan  on  the  No.  2 
Shaft,  equipped  with  reversing  doors.  Installed  a  No.  13  Single  Inlet  Sirocco 
fan  on   the   No.    3   Shaft,    equipped  with  reversing   doors. 

Berkeley:  Converted  old  change  house  into  a  machine  and  boiler  shop. 
Mt.  View:  Installed  plant  for  handling  cement  and  sand  for  use  in  fire- 
proofing    shaft. 

Pennsylvania:     Renewed  floor  and  sills   on   west   end  of  change  house. 

Leonard:  Build  trestle  for  timber  spur  and  erected  timber  skids  in  yard. 
Erected  a  shop  for  diamond  drill  setters  working  on  diamond  drills.  Erected 
a  shop  20x40  feet  for  shoeing  horses  in  yard  or  barn.  Built  400  feet  of  flume 
and  settling  tanlv  at  tlie  Parrot  Precipitating  Plant.  Renewed  wood  floor  in 
blacksmith  shop.  Dismantled  old  barn  building.  Installed  2  Uehling  4-con- 
nection   C02   meters   in   boiler  room. 

West  Colousa:  Installed  a  No.  14  Double  Inlet  Sirocco  fan  on  Air  Shafts, 
equipped    witli    reversing    doors. 

East    Calousa:     Installed    machinery    in    new    framing    shop.      Installed    a 
No.    14    Double   Inlet   Sirocco   fan   on   Air   Shaft,    equipped  with    reversing   doors. 
Constructed    transformer   room   on   2,800   level   for   pumps. 
Badger   State:     Installed  haulage  cables   in   shaft   from  1,300   to   2,800  levels. 

Nettie    No.    3:     Installed   box    mine    water   and   sewage. 

Emma:     Installed    a    sanitary    toilet    car    dump. 
Alice:     Installed    surface    hydrants    for    fire    protection. 

Orphan  Girl:  Installed  a  5x8  Triplex  electric  pump  on  the  500  level.  In- 
stalled a  9x7  ft.  tank  and  4x6  Triplex  pump  for  fire  protection.  Constructed  a 
timber   frame   iron    clad   building   for   use   as    a   blacksmith    shop. 

Southern  Cross:  Installed  a  5x12  horizontal  quintuplex  pump  on  the  500 
level.  Installed  a  17-10x14  Ingersoll-Rand  compressor  and  100  H.  P.  Motor. 
Installed  new  6  inch  pump  column  in  shaft  from  75  to  600  levels.  Installed 
new  4  inch   air  column   in   shaft  from  surface   to   600  level. 

Rocker  Framing  Mills:  Installed  a  1000-gallon  electric  driven  fire  pump 
and    accessories.      Installed    a   100,000-gallon    fire    tank. 

Washoe    Sampler:     Constructed    a   30    foot    addition    on    the   east    end    and    a   14 
foot    addition    to   the   west   end   of   the   office    building. 

General:  Erected  a  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  fireproof  building  on 
E.  Quartz  Street  for  use  as  a  pay  office.  Moved  barrack  buildings  erected 
for  use  of  soldiers  at  the  School  of  Mines  to  new  location  on  E.  Broadway  and 
Gaylord  streets.  Erected  10  foot  board  fence  around  Clarks  Fracion  Shaft. 
Installed  concrete  floors  and  shelving  for  records  in  basement  of  Mines  office 
building.  Renewed  roofing  onMines  office  building.  Dismantled  hoist  and 
boiler  at  Clark's  Fraction  Shaft.  Remodeler  rooms  occupied  by  telephone  ex- 
change to  make  room  for  new  board. 
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Electrical  Department. 


Anaconda:  Installed  one  100  H.  P.  motor  on  No.  13  Sirocco  fan  at  South 
Shaft.  Installed  100  H.  P.  motor  on  No.  13  Sirocco  fan  at  No.  7  Shaft.  In- 
stalled one  20  H.   P.   motor  in  machine  shop. 

Molly  Murphy:  Installed  one  150  H.  P.  motor  on  No.  13  Sirocco  fan. 
Signal  cable  from  collar  to  2,400.     One  ventilating  cable  from  surface  to   2,500. 

Never   Sweat:     Installed   50   H.    P.    motor  on   cooling  pump   for  compressors. 

Parrot:  Installed  new  outdoor  sub-station.  Installed  one  300  H.  P.  motor 
driving  No.    14   Double  Inlet  fan. 

Colusa-Parrot:     Installed  new  outdoor  sub-station. 

Green    Mountain:     Installed  one   200  H.    P.   motor  for  driving  fan. 

Bell-Diamond:  Installed  one  steel  armored  leaded  cable  from  collar  to 
2.800  level  in  shaft.  Installed  one  leaded  steel  armored  cable  from  1,300  to 
3,400  in  shaft  for  tram  motors.  Installed  one  lead  steel  armored  cable  from 
2,400  to  3,400  in  shaft.  Insalled  two  bell  cables  from  2,800  to  3,400  in  shaft. 
Installed  one  buzzer  cable  from  2,800  to  3,400  in  shaft.  Installed  one  motor 
generator  set  on  2,800  level.  Installed  one  20  K.  W.  transformer  on  2,000 
level.     Installed  one  100  K.  W.   transformer  on  2,800  level.     Rewired  10  stations. 

High  Ore:  Two  steel  armored  cables  in  diamond  drill  hole  from  surface 
to  2,800  level  for  pumps.  Two  steel  armored  cables  in  shaft  from  collar  to 
2.800  for  pumps.  One  steel  armored  cable  from  collar  to  2,800  for  ventilation. 
One  steel  armored  cable  from  collar  to  3,400  for  tram  motors.  One  steel 
armored  cable  from  2,800  to  3,400  in  shaft  for  pumping.  One  lead  armored 
cable  froni  collar  to  3,400  for  lighting.  Two  steel  armored  cables  from  engine 
room  to  3,400  (6-conductor)  for  signal  bells.  One  steel  armored  cable  from 
engine  room  to  3,400  for  buzzer  signals.  One  four  panel  safety  first  switch- 
board at  1,200-level  for  use  in  conjunction  with  power  cables.  One  five  panel 
safety  first  switchboard  on  2,200  level  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  power 
cables.  One  six  panel  safety  first  switchboard  on  2,800-level  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with -power  cables.  One  one-panel  switchboard  on  3,400-level. 
Replaced  old  motor  starting  equipment  for  pumps  and  motors  with  modern 
apparatus  on  2,200,  2,800  and  3,400  levels.  All  sations  rewired  for  bells,  buz- 
zers and  lighting.  Rebuilt  pole  lines  in  yard.  Erect  outdoor  sub-station  for 
controlling    powed    and    lighting    in    surface    buildings. 

Parnell:     Installed   one    300   H.    P.    motor  driving   No.    14    Double    Inlet    fan. 

Belmont:  Installed  steel  armored  leaded  cable  in  shaft  from  800  to  2,400 
level.  Installed  one  75  H.  P.  motor  for  fan  on  2,400  level.  Rewired  all  stations 
for  bells  and  lights. 

Steward:  Installed  one  storage  battery  locomotive  on  3,000  level.  Installed 
one  75  H.  P.  motor  on  3,200.  Installed  one  storage  battery  locomotive  on 
3.200  level.  Diamond  drill  hole,  including  entrance  manhole  at  surface,  equip- 
pdd  and  ready  to  install  cable  from  surface  to  1,000  level. 

Poulin:  All  electrical  work  in  connection  with  double  drum  450  H.  P. 
electric   hoist. 

Silver  Bow:  Installing  one  outdoor  sub-station  for  transformers.  Install- 
ing one  100  H.  P.  motor  on  No.  13  fan  at  Silver  Bow  No.  2.  Installing  one 
100  H.   P.   motor  on  No.   13  fan  at  Silver  Bow  No.   3. 

Berkeley:     Installed    new    outdoor    sub-station    for    transformers. 

Snobomish:     Installed  one   100  H.    P.   motor  on  fan   at   Snhomish   Shaft. 

East    G.    Rock:     Installed    one    75    H.    P.    motor   for   driving   fan. 

Mt  View:  Installed  75  K.  W.  motor  generator  set  in  chippy  engine  room 
for  haulage.  Constructed  outdoor  sub-station  for  transformers  and  rebuilt 
entire  pole  line   around   surface. 

Pennsylvania:  Installed  one.  75  K.  W.  motor  generator  set  in  engine 
room  for  liaulage.  Installed  one  steel  armored  lead  cable  in  shaft  from  collar 
to  1,400  for  ventilation.  Installed  one  steel  armored  lead  cable  in  shaft  from 
1,400  to  2,000.  Installed  one  steel  armored  lead  cable  in  shaft  from  collar  to 
900.  Installed  one  steel  armored  lead  cable  in  shaft  from  collar  to  400  for 
tramming.  (All  of  the  above  cables  extended  from  collar  of  shaft  to  trans- 
former   room.)      Rewired    10    stations. 

Leonard:  Installed  modern  oil  switch  on  1,200  pump  level  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  pump  cables. 

Assay  Office:  Rewired  building  for  light  and  power,  placing  all  wires  in 
Iron   conduit. 

Framing  Shop:  Place  all  open  wiring  in  iron  conduit  and  rewire  building 
for   light    and    power. 

Large  Hoisting  Engine  Room:  Place  all  open  wiring  in  iron  conduit  and 
rewire    building   for   light    and    power. 

Company    Barn:     Wired   company   barn — iron    conduit   installation. 

Fire  Fill:  Installed  20  H.  P.  pump  at  Blackrock  Trailing  Dump  for  fire 
filling. 

West  Colusa:  Installed  new  lead  cable  in  shaft  from  collar  to  700  level. 
Rewired  all  stations,  drifts  and  surface,  for  light  and  power.  Installed  modern 
signals  and  buzzer  systems.  Installed  300  H.  P.  motor  on  No.  14  double  inlet 
Sirocco  fan. 
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East  Colusa:  Installed  one  150  H.  P.  motor  on  No.  14  Sirocco  fan.  Con- 
structed transformer  room  on  2,800  level,  including  installation  of  1,500  K. 
V.  A.  Bank  of  transformers,  together  with  switches  and  accessories. 
Badger  State:  Installed  one  lead  steel  armored  cable  from  tram  motors  in 
shaft  from  1,300  to  2,800.  Installed  one  lead  cable  for  lighting  from  collar  to 
2,800  level.  Rewired  all  stations  for  lighting,  bells  and  buzzers.  Replaced 
all  wire  in  iron  conduit  around  collar  of  shaft.  Installed  storage  battery  loco- 
motive on  2,800  level. 

Nettie:  Installed  cables  from  600  to  800  level  in  shaft  for  power,  signals 
and   lighting. 

Emma:  Installed  tramming  system  consisting  of:  1  25  K.  W.  generator 
set;  1  cable  from  compressor  room  to  1,000  leve;;  1  3^^  ton  trolley  locomotive 
on  1,0000  level.  Rewired  compressor  plant  building,  placing  all  wires  in 
iron    conduit. 

Alice:     Installed   one   TVs   H.    P.    motor   in   blacksmith   shop. 

Bonanza:  Installed  new  cable  in  shaft  from  500  to  1,000  for  light  and 
power.     Installed   one   40   H.    P.    motor  on   pump   at   400   level. 

Orphan  Girl:  Installed  one  lead  cable  in  shaft  from  collar  to  500  level 
for  ventilation  and  lights.     Installed  one  10  H.  P.  fire  pump  on  surface. 

Southern  Cross:  Installed  one  steel  lead  armored  cable  from  collar  to  600 
level. 

Central  Compressor  Plant:  Installed  one  10  panel  Westinghouse  electri- 
cally operated  switchboard  for  controlling  cables  at  High  Ore  pumping  sta- 
tion, and  feeders  for  supplying  power  to  Green  Mountain,  Mt.  Con,  Poulin, 
Wake-up  Jim,  Alice,  Lexington,  St.  Lawrence,  Belmont  and  Mt.  View.  Install- 
ed one  8-element  "Westinghouse  Graphic  Instrument  to  facilitate  making 
power  settlements  at  one  point  of  delivery.  Installed  storage  battery  and 
switchboard  for  controlling  same,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  10  panel 
switchboard    and    graphic    instrument. 

Warehouse:  Installed  4  modern  auto  starters  for  motors,  replacing  obso- 
lete equipment. 

Washoe    Sampler:    Installed    6    modern     auto    starters    for    motors,     replacing 
obsolete   equipment. 

Rocker    Framing    Plant:     Installation   of   one   electric   driven   fire   pump. 

General:  New  pole  line  constructed  between  Berkeley  and  Silver  Bow 
mines  for  the  operation  of  No.  2  and  No.  3  Silver  Bow  fans.  Rebuilt  power 
line  between  Leonard  Compressor  Plant  and  West  Colusa.  Built  new  power 
line  between  Central  Compressor  Plant  and  St.  Lawrence  mine,  with  half- 
tap  taken  off  to  supply  Mt.  View  and  likewise  South  Shaft  of  Anaconda- 
Installed  new  power  line  on  poles  of  Montana  Power  Company  from  Never 
Sweat  Compressor  Plant  to  Steward  mine,  with  halftap  taken  off  to  supply 
Colusa  and  Parrot  fans.     Soldiers'   barracks  wired  for  lighting. 


FIREPROOFING    SHAFTS,    STATIONS    AND    TUNNELS, 
SMOOTH  SURFACING  WITH  CONCRETE  SLABS. 

The  following  air  shafts  were  smooth-surfaced  with  con- 
crete slabs  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  resistance  against 
the  air  by  exposed  shaft  timbers  and  thereby  improving  the 
ventilation  as  well  as  fireproof ing  the  shafts: 

Parnell  Shaft:  One  compartment  from  surface  to  the  2,800  level.  This 
work   completes   all   three   compartments. 

Green    Mt.    Shaft:     Three    compartments    from    surface   to    2,200    level. 

Silver  Bow  No.  2  Shaft:  Two  compartments  from  surface  to  the  500  level 
and  three  compartments  from  500  to  700  level. 

East  Colusa  Air  Shaft:     Two  compartments  from  surface  to  the  1,800  level. 

Guniting. 

The  following  shafts,  stations  and  tunnels  were  fire- 
proofed  with  gunite: 

Mt.   Con    Mine:     The  40  level  for  a  distance   of  195  lineal  feet. 

Bell-Diamond  Mine:  The  40  level  for  a  distance  of  240  lineal  feet  and  the 
skip-changing  pockets  from  the  40  level  to  the  surface  for  a  distance  of  50 
feet,  making  a  total  area  of  12,806  square  yars.  Both  hoisting  compartments 
for  a  distance  of  1,841  feet. 
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The  following  electric  power  stations : 

High  Ore  Mine:  1100,  1200,  1400,  1600,  1800,  2000,  2200,  2400,  2600,  and  2800, 
malting  a  total  of  6,700  square  feet.  Concreted  2,800  skip  chutes  and  the  2,200 
and   2,800   switch   rooms,    malting  a   total   of  4,435    cubic   feet. 

■  IVIain  Shaft:  305  lineal  feet,  chippy  compartment;  305  lineal  feet,  man- 
way  compartment;  305  lineal  feet,  pump  compartment;  1425  lineal  feet,  east 
working  compartment;  1355  lineal  feet,  west  working  compartment,  making 
a  total  of  3,695  lineal  feet  of  one  compartment  and  practically  completing  the 
entire  shaft. 

Original  Mine:  The  surface  tunnels  from  the  old  copper  tanks  to  the 
boiler  room,   change   room  and   engine   room,   making  a  total   of  405   lineal   feet. 

Moonlight  Mine:  The  three  compartments  in  the  main  shaft  from  the 
surface  to  the  1,700  level,  the  following  stations:  200,  400,  500,  600,  700,  900, 
1000,    1100,    1200,    1300,    1500,    1700   and   crosscuts   for  370   lineal   feet   off    stations. 

Surface:     Head     frame ; 17,560  sq.  ft. 

Ore   bins   31,080  sq.  ft. 

Landing    Platforms    4,305  sq.  ft. 

Cribbing    2,570  sq.  ft. 

Total 55,515  sq.  ft. 

Poulin    Mine:     Tunnel    on    40    level 2,120  sq.   ft. 

Station    on    40   level   870  sq.  ft. 

40  level  to  collar  1,120  sq  ft. 

Total 4,110  sq.  ft. 

West  Gray  Rock  Mine:  The  tram  tunnel  from  shaft  to  ore  bin,  making 
a   total    of   13,000    sq.    ft. 

Tramway  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  two  compartments,  for  a  distance  of 
580  lineal   feet   and   the   1200,    1400   and   2200   stations. 

Mt.  View  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  four  compartments,  for  a  distance  ot 
2,000   lineal  feet. 

Penna,  Mine:  Main  shaft,  four  compartments,  for  a  distance  of  1,000 
lineal  feet.  All  stations  from  1300  to  2200  level.  Surface  tunnels  for  a  dis- 
tance of  334  lineal  feet  were   concreted. 

Leonard  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  four  compartments,  for  1,741  lineal  feet, 
two  compartments  for  500  lineal  feet  and  400  lineal  feet  surface  tunnels. 

Badger  State  Mine:  The  skip-changing  pockets,  shaft  timber,  cribbing 
and  the  under  side  of  platforms  near  collar  of  shaft,  making  a  total  of  13,408 
square   feet. 


RETIMBERING  SHAFTS  AND   STATIONS. 

Anaconda  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  two  compartments,  was  retimbered  for 
a  distance  of  1,938  lineal  feet.  The  West  Air  Shaft,  two  compartments,  was 
retimbered  for  a  distance  of  225  lineal  feet. 

Never  Sweat  Mine:  The  Ramsdell-Parrot  shaft  was  enlarged  and  re- 
timbered from  the  surface  to  the  900  level  and  sunk  from  the  900  to  the  1200 
level.  Stations  were  cut  on  the  800,  900,  1000  and  1200  levels.  This  work  was 
done  in  connection  with  fire  work  and  ventilation.  The  Parrot  shaft,  three 
compartments,  was  retimbered  from  surface  to  175  feet  below  the  collar 
and   from    the   750   foot   to   800   foot   level. 

St.  Lawrence  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  three  compartments,  was  retimbered 
for  a  distance  of  1,043  lineal  feet  and  300  feet  of  jacket  sets  were  put  in. 
The  following  stations  were  retimbered:  200.400,500,600  north  and  south, 800 
and  1000.  Skip  chutes  on  the  900  and  100  levels  were  cut  and  timbered. 
The  No.  7  shaft,  two  compartments,  was  retimbered  for  a  distance  of  800 
lineal   feet. 

Diamond  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  both  hoisting  compartments,  was  re- 
timbered for  a  distance  of  600  lineal  feet.  Measuring  pockets  were  cut  under 
the  original  skip  chutes  on  the  following  levels:  1500.  1600,  1800,  2000,  2200, 
24000,  2600  and  2800.  The  40-level  was  enlarged  and  retimbered  for  a  distance 
of  240  feet.  The  Corra  shaft,  three  compartments,  was  retimbered  for  a 
distance    of   453^^    lineal    feet. 

Original  Mine:  The  pump  compartment  in  the  main  shaft,  was  raised  for 
a  distance  of  659  lineal  feet  above  the  1000  level  and  the  whole  shaft  was 
retimbered    for    the    same    distance. 

Moonlight  Mine:  The  following  stations  were  partly  retimbered:  400,  500, 
600,    700,    900,    1000,    1100,    1200,    1300,    1500,    and    1700. 
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Poulln  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  three  compartments  was  straightened  and 
retimbered  from  the  collar  to  100  feet  below  the  collar,  new  centers  from 
surface  to  the  600  level,  jacket  sets  for  50  feet,  new  guides  in  the  east  com- 
partment from  surface  to  the  800  level  and  new  guides  in  the  west  compart- 
ment   from    surface    to    the    400   level   were   put    in. 

Tramway  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  two  compartments,  was  retimbered  for 
a  distance  of  336  lineal  feet  below  the  2000  level  and  a  concrete  retaining 
wall   above    tlie    1100   station   33   feet  by   85   feet   by   ZYz    feet   was   built. 

West  Gray  R.  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  three  compartments,  was  retim- 
bered   for   a    distance    of    230    lineal    feet. 

Mt.  View  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  three  compartments,  was  retimbered  for 
a   distance   of   195   lineal   feet. 

Leonard  Mine:  The  main  shaft,  four  compartments,  was  retimbered  for 
a   distance    of   652    lineal    feet. 

West  Colusa  Mine:  Two  new  compartments  in  the  Alex  Scott  shaft  were 
raised  for  a  distance  of  900  lineal  feet  and  all  four  compartments  were  re- 
timbered for   tlie   same  distance. 

East  Colusa  Mine:  The  air  shaft,  two  compartments,  was  retimbered  for 
a   distance    of   800   lineal    feet. 

Badger  State  Mine:  The  station  on  the  2800  level  was  enlarged  and  re- 
timbered. 

Liquidator  Shaft:  Three  compartments  were  retimbered  for  a  distance  of 
250   lineal   feet. 
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The  following  is  report  showing  the  volume  of  air  that 
was  being  drawn  out  of  the  Butte  mines  on  January  1st, 
1919,  the  increases  during  the  year  1919  caused  by  new  in- 
stallations of  fans,  replacements  and  other  causes  and  the 
total  volume  on  January  1st,  1920: 


3o5 

MINE  >^ 

"3   • 

ANACONDA: 

Main    35,000 

Molly    Murphy    25,000 

South    Shaft    

NEVER   SWEAT: 

Main      30,000 

Parrot     54,000 

ST    I^A WHENCE: 

East    End    60,000 

No.    7    95,000 

MT.    CON: 

Green   Mtn 65,000 

BELL-DIAMOND : 

Corra     80,000 

HIGH    ORE: 

Mat    40,000 

Parnell     206,000 

ORIGINAL: 

West    Gagnon     100,000 

STEWARD: 

East    Stewart    38,000 

POULIN: 

Air    Shafts    30,000 

TRAMWAY: 

No.    4    60,000 

SILVER    BOW: 

No.     2    

]So.     3     

BERKELEY: 

Snohomish     43,000 

WEST    GRAY    ROCK: 

E.    Gray   Rock   37,000 

MT.    VIEW: 

No.    116    Raise    46,000 

No.    270   Raise    47,000 

PEx.NSYLVANIA: 

Air    Shaft    75,000 

LEONARD: 

E.     Colusa    Air    Shaft       47,000 

Mitchell    45,000 

WEST    COLUSA: 

Air    Shaft    65,000 

BADGER    STATE: 

Emily    35,000 

Moose      40,000 

TROPIC: 

Pittsmont      20,000 

NETTIE: 

No.     2     28,000 

EMMA: 

Air   Raise    65,000 

ALICE: 

Air   Raise    _ 35,000 

LEXINGTON: 

Josephine    35,000 

Total      1,581,000 
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25,000 
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65,000 


47,000 
65,000 
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10,000 


54,000 


18,000 


60,000 


12,000 


"is    • 

Hi-j 

35.000 
135,000 
100,000 

40,000 
200,000 

60,000 
100,000 

180,000 

80,000 

260,'006 

100,000 

38,000 

30.000 

60,000 

65,000 
75,000 

43,000 

55,000 

46,000 
47,000 

75,000 

135,000 
45,000 

110,000 

35,000 
100,000 

20,000 

40,000 

65,000 

35,000 

35,000 


1,100,000    351,000    154,000    2,484,000 
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The  following  booster  fans  were  installed  underground: 

Diamond    Mine:     One  No.    11   Single     Inlet   Sirocco  fan   on  2800   level. 
High   Ore    IVIIne:     One   No.    11   Single   Inlet   Sirocco   fan   on   2800   level.. 
Steward    Mine:     One    No.    8    Single    Inlet    Sirocco    fan    on    2100    level. 
Berkeley    Mine:   One  No.    11  Single  Inlet  Sirocco  fan  on  1500  level. 

Belmont    Mine:    One    66   inch   by   30    inch    Double   Inlet   Jeffrey   fan   on   2800 
level. 

Tramway   Mine:  One  60  inch  Double  Inlet  Buffalo  Forge  fan  on  1400  level. 

The  following  blowers   were   installed   in   the   different 
mines : 

Type  and  Size  Number 

No.    ly^    Sirocco  70 

No.     Zyz    Sirocco  9 

No.    4        Sirocco  8 

Total 87 

The  following  canvas  tubing  was  installed; 

Size                                                                                            Lineal    Feet  Miles 

8    inch    diameter 10, 0710  2. 03 

12    inch    diameter 15 ,600  2 .  95 

16    inch    diameter 36, 160  6. 85 

Total    62 ,470  11.83 


SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

Miners  received  a  minimum  rate  of  $5.75  per  day  from 
January  1st  to  February  7th,  $4.75  per  day  from  February 
7th  to  July  1st  and  $5.75  per  day  from  July  1st  to  December 
31st. 

Journeymen  mechanics  and  journeymen  electricians  re- 
ceived a  minimum  rate  of  $6.50  per  day  from  January  1st  to 
February  7th,  $5.50  per  day  from  February  7th  to  October 
20th  and  $6.50  per  day  from  October  20th  to  December  31st. 

FIRE-FILLING. 

The  running  of  tailings  to  fill  the  stopes  in  the  fire  zone 
of  the  Leonard,  Tramway  and  West  Colusa  mines  continued 
during  the  entire  year  and  during  that  time  123,488,595  gal- 
lons of  water  and  176,262  tons  of  solids  were  run  into  these 
stopes  and  a  total  since  the  beginning  of  operations  of  146,- 
933,556  gallons  of  water  and  211,000  tons  of  solids.  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  this  work,  there  were  employed  about  150 
men  daily,  26,028  feet  of  diamond  drill  holes  were  driven, 
2,350  lineal  feet  of  drifts  were  repaired  and  3,060  lineal  feet 
of  new  drifts,  raises  and  crosscuts  were  driven. 
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MINES  NOT  OPERATING. 

The  following  mines  did  not  operate  during  the  following 
periods : 


MINE  TIME     CLOSED 

Anaconda    Entire    Tear 

Never    Sweat    Entire  Tear 

St.     Lawrence    Jan    27    to    Dec.    31 

Mt.    Con   Jan.    1   to   Sept.    15 

Dec.    1  to  Dec.    21 
Bell-Diamond     „       Feb.    8    to    Feb.    16 

June   1   to   Dec.    31 

High   Ore   Entire    Tear 

Belmont    Entire    Tear 

Original     Jan.    3  to  Dec.    31 

Steward     Feb.    8   to   Feb.    16 

Dec.    1  to  Dec.    21 

Moonlight  Entire  Tear 

Poulin    Feb.    8    to    Feb.    16 

July    25    to    Dec.    31 
Tramway    Feb.    8   to   Feb.    16 

Dec.    1  to  Dec.    21 
Silver    Bow   Feb.    8    to    Feb.    16 

April   1   to   Dec.    31 
Berkeley   Feb.    8    to    Feb.    16 

Dec.    1    to    Dec.    21 
West  Gray  Rock  ....       Feb.     8    to    Feb.     16 

Dec.    1    to   Dec.    21 

April   1   to  Aug  26 

Mt.     View    Entire    Tear 

Pennsylvania      Jan    11    to    Sept.    24 

Dec.    1   to   Dec.    21 
Leonard    Jan    3    to    Sept.     30 

Dec.    1  to  Dec.    31 
West    Colusa    Feb.    8    to    Feb.    16 

Dec.    1   to   Dec.    21 
East    Colusa   Feb.    8   to   Feb.    16 

July   25   to   Dec.    20 
Badger   State  Feb.     8    to    Feb.     16 

Dec.    1   to   Dec.    21 
Tropic    Feb.    8    to    Feb.    16 

Dec.    1  to  Dec.    21 
Nettie    Feb.    8    to    Feb.    16 

Dec.    1    to   Dec.    21 
Emma    Feb.    8   to   Feb.    16 

July    25    to    Dec.    19 
Alice     Feb.    8    to   Feb.    16 

July   25   to  Dec.    21 

Lexington     Entire    Tear 

Orphan     Girl     Feb.    8   to   Feb.    16 

Dec.    1    to   Dec.    21 
Southern    Cross    ....       Dec.    1   to    Dec.    31 


CAUSE 

Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Coal    Strike 
Strike — Cut  in  Wages 
Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Strike — Cut   in  Wages 
Coal    Strike 
Curtailment 
Strike — Cut   in   Wages 
Curtailment 
Strike — Cut  in   Wages 
Coal    Strike 
Strike — Cut   in   Wages 
Curtailment 
Strike — Cut    in    Wages 
Coal    Strike 
Strike — Cut    in    Wages 
Coal    Strike 
Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Coal  Strike 
Curtailment 
Coal    Strike 
Strike — Cut    in    Wages 
Coal    Strike 
Strike — Cut    In    Wages 
Curtailment 
Strike — Cut    in    Wages 
Coal    Strike 
Strike — Cut   in   Wages 
Coal   Strike 
Strike — Cut  in  Wages 
Coal    Strike 
Strike— Cut   in   Wages 
Curtailment 
Strike — Cut    in    Wakes 
Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Strike — Cut    in    TVakes 
Coal    Strike 
Closed    Permanently 


GENERAL. 

During  the  last  week  in  April  the  company  began  con- 
tracting the  stopes  in  the  Butte  mines.  At  first,  20  per  cent 
of  the  stopes  were  placed  on  contract  and  20  per  cent  more 
were  added  each  week  after  May  15th  until  June  4th,  when 
all  of  the  stopes  in  all  of  the  mines  operating  were  working 
on  the  contract  system  and  continued  so  to  do  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  Meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  with  the 
foremen,  when  each  and  every  contract  is  discussed.      This 
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system  has  permitted  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  under- 
ground employes  to  earn  between  $7.00  and  $7.50  per  day 
during  the  high  cost  of  living  period. 

On  June  25th  the  first  storage  battery  tram  locomotive 
was  mstalled  on  the  3200  level  of  the  Steward  mine.  After 
v/atching  the  performance  of  this  locomotive  for  a  long  time, 
and  as  it  was  found  to  give  such  general  satisfaction  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  economy  and  safety,  it  was  de- 
cided to  gradually  transform  the  present  trolley  locomotives 
to  the  storage  battery  type  and  to  secure  new  storage  battery 
locomotives  in  the  future  when  new  ones  are  needed. 

On  July  28th,  1919,  the  Annual  Safety  First  Field  Day 
was  held  at  Columbia  Gardens,  Between  15,000  and  20,000 
people  attended.  Mr.  W.  D.  Ryan,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  representatives  and  offi- 
cials of  all  of  the  mining  companies  were  present  and  min- 
gled with  the  crowd,  and  a  mutual  get-together  feeling 
seemed  to  exist  everywhere.  Twenty-six  First  Aid  teams 
gave  exhibitions  of  their  work  during  the  afternoon.  A  din- 
ner was  given  in  the  evening  at  the  Silver  Bow  Club  to  the 
members  of  the  First  Aid  teams  and  representatives  of  ail  of 
the  mining  companies  were  present.     Mr.  W.  D.  Ryan  acted 


Flashlight   picture  showing   work   of  lining   section   of  Granite   Mountain   work- 
ing  shaft   with   concrete.      This   is   termed   monolithic    construction. 
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as  toastmaster.  The  event  was  a  grand  success  in  every  par- 
ticular and  it  was  decided  that  the  Field  Day  should  be  made 
a  permanent  annual  event. 

The  Southern  Cross  mine  was  closed  permanently  on  No- 
vember 30th  and  everything  of  value  was  salvaged  and 
brought  into  Butte,  to  be  used  at  the  company  mines  in  that 
city. 

On  July  1st  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  was 
employing  about  4,000  men  underground.  On  January  1st, 
1920,  the  underground  force  was  about  7,000.  This  variation 
was  due  to  curtailment  of  production  and  men  leaving  town 
on  account  of  radical  disturbances  or  for  the  summer  months. 


NORTH  BUTTE   MINING  COMPANY 

The  production  of  the  North  Butte  Mining  Company  for 
the  year  1919  amounted  to  14,331,254  pounds  of  fine  copper, 
633,214.82  ounces  of  silver  and  914,069  ounces  of  gold,  this 
being  about  60%  of  the  normal  output.  All  of  the  ore  mined 
was  handled  through  the  Granite  Mountain  Shaft,  which  is 
3740  ft.  deep  and  equipped  with  an  electric  hoist,  capable  of 
raising  200  tons  per  hour  from  a  depth  of  4,000  ft.  The 
lowest  stopping  level  is  3,400.  The  Granite  Mountain  shaft 
is  connected  with  the  Speculator  shaft  about  850  ft.  south, 
and  with  the  Gem  shaft  about  1,150  ft.  east,  these  shafts 
being  3,000  ft  and  2,000  ft.  deep  respectively,  and  being 
equipped  with  reversible  fans  for  ventilation.  The  Specula- 
tor has  a  stearn  hoist  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  per  hour 
from  the  3,000  level.  The  Granite  Mountain  shaft  is  con- 
crete lined  from  the  1,600  to  below  the  3,000  level,  and 
gunited  from  the  1,600  level  to  the  surface.  Sections  of  the 
Speculator  shaft  with  a  total  length  of  500  ft.  between 
the  1,200  level  and  the  surface  are  also  concreted. 

The  main  ventilation  currents  through  the  mine  are  fur- 
nished by  large  Sirocco  fans  on  the  surface  placed  at  the 
Speculator,  Rainbow  and  Gem  shafts,  and  are  controlled  by 
doors  so  as  to  afford  the  best  possible  distribution  of  air 
through  the  workings  of  the  mine.  Canvas  tubing  is  used 
throughout  the  mines  for  ventilation. 
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Adequate  development  work  was  maintained  through  the 
year,  and  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory.  New  develop- 
ment of  the  Edith  May  vein  at  deeper  levels  has  been 
especially  promising.  On  the  3,200  level  ore  for  a  distance 
of  282  ft.  averaged  8  ft,  in  width,  assaying  4.9%  copper  and 
2.5  ozs.  silver  per  ton.  Development  work  was  also  prosecut- 
ed on  the  Adirondack,  South  Croesus,  North  Croesus,  South 
Berlin,  North  Berlin  and  Snowball  veins,  which  yielded  their 
proportion  of  ore  for  the  year. 

The  development  work  for  the  year  consisted  of  the 
crosscuts,  5,990  ft.;  drifts,  7,443  ft.;  raises,  4,092  ft.  Total 
17,525  ft. 

Work  was  also  extensively  carried  on  at  the  East  Side 
properties  of  the  company,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Butte  camp  and  near  the  Continental  Divide,  the  principal 
work  being  done  on  the  900  level  of  the  Sarsfield  shaft.  Cross- 
cuts were  driven  through  the  Continental  Fault  north  and 
south  to  the  boundaries  of  the  company's  ground  lying  west 
of  the  Fault,  and  several  well  defined  veins  were  cut  and 
followed  by  drifting.  Although  these  veins  did  not  carry 
copper  in  commercial  quantities,  the  showing  is  considered 
very  favorable  and  development  work  is  being  continued  here. 
The  development  work  on  these  properties  for  the  year  was: 
Crosscuts,  6,109  ft.;  drifts,  439  ft.;  raises,  190.  ft.  Total 
6,738  ft. 

A  systematic  effort  has  been  made  by  the  company  to 
standardize  mining  methods,  eliminate  lost  motion  from  the 
operating  organization  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
dividual workman,  and  results  are  already  apparent  in  the 
greater  co-operation  of  the  employees  and  the  reduced  cost 
of  production.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the  most  nota- 
ble feature  of  the  year  was  the  successful  working  out  of 
the  "Bonus  System"  whereby  faithful  and  efficient  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  employees  is  recognized  and  rewarded  by 
bonus  payments  added  to  the  standard  wage.  While  no 
detailed  description  of  this  system  can  be  given  here,  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  is  based  on  the  use  of  "Pictorial  Record 
Cards,"  the  ingenious  invention  of  N.  B.  Braley,  the  General 
Manager.  The  system  is  based  on  time  studies,  and  includes 
in  its  operation  all  underground  and  surface  men  with  the 
exception  of  craftsmen.  The  time  required  to  perform  eacli 
operation  around  the  mine  has   been  timed   and   is  known, 
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Underground  flashlight  picture  showing  proper  and  safe  position  of  grizzlies 
over  ore  shute  in  one  of  the  lower  levels  of  the  Speculator  Mine,  Butte 
district. 
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men  as  well,  as  evidenced  by  their  larger  earnings  and  the 
and  is  represented  by  a  fixed  standard.  A  daily  record  ig 
then  kept  on  the  record  cards  of  the  work  performed  by  ead 
employee,  and  a  bonus  is  paid  on  all  that  is  accomplished  ovef 
and  above  this  standard.  This  in  no  way  affects  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $5.75  per  day  prevailing  in  the  camp,  for 
every  man  receives  that  much  no  matter  what  his  rating  may 
be.  It  does,  however,  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  add 
materially  to  his  earnings.  As  implied  above,  illustrated 
cards  are  used  in  marking  the  work  performed  each  day 
by  the  employees,  the  pictures  thereon  showing  the  proper 
way  of  doing  each  piece  of  work.  These  cards  have  also 
been  supplemented  by  many  instruction  cards,  such  as  those 
showing  standard  drill  rounds  for  each  class  of  heading, 
together  with  instructions  for  loading  and  blasting  these 
rounds,  and  cards  illustrative  of  the  standard  chute  with 
details  of  its  construction  and  standard  grizzlies  to  be  placed 
on  same.  Further,  there  is  recorded  on  the  cards  the  supplies 
used  each  day  in  each  working  face.  This  facilitates  compil- 
ing and  also  considerably  improves  the  routing  of  supplies 
to  points  of  use,  thus  eliminating  lost  time  due  to  men  not 
having  their  supplies  within  handy  reach.  Although  this 
idea  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  field  of  mining  oper- 
ations, it  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  state,  and 
has  resulted  beneficially  not  only  to  the  company  but  to  the 
greater  skill  and  ease  with  which  they  perform  their  work. 
The  average  number  of  men  employed  during  the  year 
1919  was  1,008;  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  850 
working. 

April,  1920 — 756  underground;  252  surface. 
June,  1920 — 580  undeground;  270  surface. 
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BUTTE   &   SUPERIOR   MINING   COMPANY 

During  the  past  year  the  plans  for  fire  protection  and 
prevention  which  had  been  developed  during  the  preceding 
years  were  continued  and  considerable  amount  of  the  work 
thus  outlined  was  completed. 

Water  Lines  in  Shaft. 

The  perforated  rings  and  connecting  water  lines  were 
advanced  with  the  new  developments  in  the  shaft,  and  were 
tested  at  regular  intervals,  and  connections  were  also  ar- 
ranged so  that  water  could  be  turned  into  the  air  lines  to 
furnish  an  additional  supply  for  these  rings. 

Gunniting. 

All  stations  on  the  news  shafts  which  connect  to  work- 
ing levels  are  gunnited,  and  all  new  tations  cut  were  gunnited 
as  soon  as  the  development  were  far  enough  ahead  to  permit 
permanence. 

Solid  bulkheads  were  built  and  plastered  with  cement 
at  all  connections  to  adjoining  mines,  except  in  the  openings 
to  be  used  for  escapeways.  These  escapeways  were  equipped 
with  double  steel  door  bulkheads,  through  which  men  can 
pass  without  opening  a  direct  communication  to  adjoining 
properties. 

When  workings  are  abandoned  bulkheads  have  been  built 
in  all  connections  to  these  and  plastered  .with  cement  to  min- 
imize fire  hazard  and  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  decaying 
timbers  from  interfering  with  ventilation. 

The  dead  end  safety  stations  have  been  maintained  for 
use  in  case  of  emergency  and  water  and  air  lines  into  these 
are  tested  regularly. 

Surface  Equipment. 

The  surface  equipment  for  fire  fighting  is  tested  at 
regular  intervals,  and  the  men  are  kept  familiar  with  hose 
house  arrangements  and  fire  appliances  by  means  of  fire 
drills. 

An  additional  portable  blower  fan  mounted  on  a  truck 
for  use  in  fighting  underground  fire  was  equipped  during 
the  year. 
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The  Draeger  oxygen  helmets  are  kept  ready  for  instant 
use,  and  an  oxygen  pump  for  filling  the  Draeger  tanks  under 
pressure  and  large  enough  to  meet  any  emergency  in  the 
number  of  refills  required,  was  installed. 

The  training  of  men  for  work  in  the  helmets  is  car- 
ried on  continuously  The  men  who  are  taking  this  training 
being  selected  for  their  physical  fitness  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  mine  workings  so  that  there  is  at  all  times  not  only 
a  regular  helmet  crew  but  sufficient  additional  number  of 
men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  to  meet  any 
emergency  which  might  arise  There  is  a  specially  constructed 
tunnel  which  can  be  filled  with  smoke  and  which  will  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  training  under  the  conditions  closely  ap- 
proximating a  mine  fire. 

The  first  aid  division  is  being  maintained  at  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  by  regular  instruction  and  a  first  aid 
room  of  a  size  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  train- 
ing classes  as  well  as  the  handling  of  any  emergency  cases 
that  arise  is  maintained  with  thoroughly  modern  appliances 
for  rendering  first  aid. 


ELM  ORLU  MINING  COMPANY. 

Average  number  men    (underground) 400 

Average  number  men   (surface) 101 

Average  number  men    (pay-roll) 501 

Average  number  men  timber  Butte  mill /?00 

Production  800  tons  daily. 

Since  last  year  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  2,650,  hav- 
ing a  station  at  100  foot  intervals  below  the  2,000  and  skip 
pockets  at  all  stations  except  the  2,600. 

The  lowest  development  work  is  on  the  2,500  foot  level. 

The  ventilation  work  completed  at  the  Elm  Orlu  during 
the  past  year  consists  of  instalhng  a  No.  11  Sirocco  fan  on 
No.  10  Pyle  raise  about  October,  1919.  The  raise  was  com- 
pletely lined  and  carried  down  to  the  1,800  level,  and  permits 
the  handhng  of  70,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  The  fan 
originally  working  on  No.  2  Pyle  raise  has  been  moved  to 
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the  East  shaft  and  is  now  working  through  the  East  shaft  to 
the  450  level,  through  No.  9  Pyle  raise  to  the  935  level,  thence 
through  No  2  Pyle  raise  to  the  1,200  level.  This  fan  is 
good  for  60,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  The  total  supply 
of  free  air — 130,000  cu.  ft. — per  minute  amounts  to  650  cu. 
ft.  of  air  per  man  per  minute. 

Below  the  2,000  level  the  ventilation  is  maintained  by 
means  of  No.  6  fan  blowing  through  24  inch  tubing  down  to 
the  2,500  level.. 

Raises  have  been  completed  from  the  2,500,  2,400,  2,200, 
2,100  levels  and  connections  have  been  made  to  the  Badger 
and  Pilot  from  these  raises  so  that  all  of  the  levels  from  the 
2,00  to  2,500  have  exits  other  than  the  Elm  Orlu  shaft. 

Fire  exits  exist  on  the  Black  Rock  end  of  the  mine  on  the 
following  levels  of  the  Elm  Orlu  through  raises  either  up  or 
down— 800,  1,000,  1,100,  1,200,  1,300,  1,400,  1,500  and  on 
the  following  Orlu  levels— 1,600,  1,700,  1,800,  1,900  and 
2,000  by  direct  connections  protected  by  fire  doors  on  each 
side  of  the  common  end  line. 

Fire  equipment  has  been  installed  on  each  level  con- 
sisting of  fire  extinguishers  on  all  stations,  and  at  all  elec- 
trical apparatus.  Hose  connections  for  1-pound  fire  hose 
and  piping  so  arranged  that  water  can  be  distributed  to  any 
part  of  the  mine  through  the  air  system.  Hose  connections 
for  the  standard  21/2  fire  hose  have  been  installed  on  all 
stations  and  at  the  Black  Rock  end  of  the  mine. 


FIRST  AID  AND  RESCUE  WROK. 

Safety  first.  First  aid  and  rescue  work  of  the  Anaconda 
Company  and  all  other  companies  are  operated  similar.  This 
work  is  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  operating  de- 
partment and  branch  of  the  Safety  First  Department.  Two 
rescue  stations  are  maintained  by  the  companies,  one  at  the 
Anaconda  mine  and  one  at  the  Tramway  mine.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  two  Cadillac  ambulances,  three  rescue  service 
trucks,  86  rescue  sets  and  other  necessary  equipment.  Train- 
ed men  are  on  duty  at  these  stations  ready  for  emergency 
cause  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.     Up  to  this  date 
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this  department  has  trained  1,200  men  in  first  aid,  800  who 
have  also  trained  in  mine  rescue  work.  Each  mine  has  a 
first  aid  crew  and  is  maintained,  and  first  aid  suppHes  are 
kept  at  convenient  places  for  use  in  case  of  accidents.  All 
mine  bosses  have  been  instructed  in  first  aid  and  mine  rescue 
work. 

RULES  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

Used  by  various  mining  companies  throughout  the 
United  States  to  enlighten  men  on  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  accidents. 

Surface. 

Open  Cuts  and  Glory  Holes:  Miners  employed  in  open 
cuts  and  glory  holes  shall  see  that  all  loose  ground  on  the 
slope  and  the  breast  is  properly  picked  down,  and  conditions 
in  general  are  safe  for  the  men  employed. 

All  open  cuts  and  glory  holes  shall  have  suitable  guard 
rope  or  chain  around  their  borders  and  "Danger  Signs"  shall 
be  placed  in  a  prominent  place.  u 

Roadways. 

All  employees  shall  use  regular  roads  and  stairs  for 
travel.  They  shall  look  out  for  moving  cars  on  both  motor 
and  railroad  tracks,  and  avoid  walking  near  the  hillside  slope, 
west  of  the  slope. 

They  shall  observe  and  be  cautious  of  all  danger  signs 
and  signals  not  to  enter  open  cuts  or  glory  holes,  unless  em- 
ployed there. 

Children  shall  not  be  permitted  around  the  plant  unless 
accompanied  by  their  parents  or  other  adults  who  will  be 
responsible  for  their  safety. 

Motor  Trains 

Motormen  shall  stop  their  trains  before  coming  to  a  rail- 
roal  crossing  and  send  their  swithmen  ahead  to  see  that  they 
have  the  right  of  way  before  proceeding.  They  shall  ring  the 
bell  before  coming  to  curves  and  crossings. 

No  employee  other  than  motormen  and  switchmen  shall 
be  allowed  to  ride  on  the  motor  or  motors  train. 

Requirements  of  Hoisting  Engineers. 

Hoisting  engineers  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language,  shall  not  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  or  drugs,they  shall  not  be  under  21  years 
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of  age;  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
operation  and  knowledge  of  hoisting  machinery;  said  exami- 
nation to  be  given  by  the  Department  of  State  Boiler  In- 
spection. 

No  one  other  than  a  hoisting  engineer  on  duty  shall  be 
permitted  to  run  a  hoist  except  some  specific  apprentice  and 
only  by  the  consent  of  the  Boiler  Inspector. 

Said  apprentice  shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  close 
attention  and  direction  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  until  he 
becomes  proficient  in  the  knowledge  and  operation  of  the 
hoisting  engine.  They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  handle  men 
on  cages  or  to  bring  the  cage  to  within  200  feet  of  either 
sump  or  collar  of  the  shaft. 

Inspection. 

All  hoisting  machinery  shall  be  ispected  once  every 
tweiity-four  hours  by  a  competent  person  appointed  by  the 
General  Superintendent  Inspector  shall  immediately  report 
any  and  all  defects  found,  and  in  case  these  defects  are  con- 
sidered dangerous,  they  shall  be  repaired  before  hoisting  or 
lowering  men. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  hoisting  engineer  to  look 
over  his  hoist  carefully  before  proceeding  with  his  shift's 
work,  and  further  to  keep  careful  watch  of  this  while  on 
duty.  All  irregularities  or  defects  shall  be  promptly  reported 
and  repaired  before  proceeding  with  or  continuing  of  his 
work. 

Operation  of  Hoist 

The  hoisting  engineer  shall  use  special  care  in  hoisting 
or  lowering  men,  and  at  such  time  shall  not  run  his  hoist 
at  a  greater  speed  than  800  feet  per  minute.  He  shall  run 
the  cages  through  the  shaft  before  hoisting  or  lowering  the 
shift,  or  any  other  time  when  the  hoist  has  been  down  for  a 
half  hour  or  more.  He  shall  run  his  engine  very  slowly  in 
handling  powder  or  other  exposives.  He  shall  hold  no  con- 
versation with  any  one  while  his  engine  is  in  motion,  or  while 
attending  to  signals. 

No  hoisting  shall  be  done  in  any  compartment  of  his 
shaft  where  repair  work  is  being  done  except  such  hoisting 
is  necessary  for  said  repair  work. 
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Signals. 

Hoisting  engineers  shall  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
State  Code  of  Mine  Bell  Signals,  and  shall  insist  upon  said 
signals  being  carefully  observed  When  signal  has  been  re- 
ceived engineer  shall  not  move  his  cage  until  he  is  certain 
that  his  signal  has  been  completed. 

He  shall  immediately  report  any  defects  in  his  bell  line 
or  electric  signals  and  have  them  kept  in  good  working  order. 

Oilers. 

Hoisting  engineers  shall  not  permit  the  oilers  to  oil  the 
engine  while  in  motion.  And  shall  exercise  every  care  for 
their  safety. 

They  shall  see  that  the  sheave  wheels  are  daily  inspect- 
ed and  properly  oiled. 

Hoisting  Ropes — Quality. 

All  cables  used  for  hoisting  purposes  shall  be  of  approv- 
ed quality  and  manufacture. 

All  cables  shall  be  daily  inspected  by  some  competent 
person  appointed  by  the  Mine  Superintendent  and  any  de- 
fects shall  be  immediately  reported  and  the  ropes  changed  if 
necessary.  Ropes  shall  be  kept  plainly  marked  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  hoisting  engineer. 

Cages — Requirements. 

All  cages  used  for  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  men  in 
shafts  deeper  than  200  feet  shall  be  equipped  with  iron  bon- 
nets, with  gates  at  least  five  feet  in  height,  with  overhead 
bars  with  such  arrangement  as  to  give  every  man  on  the 
cage  an  easy  and  secure  hand  hold.  They  shall  be  equipped 
with  safety  clutches  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  cage  at 
its  maximum  load  at  any  point  in  the  shaft  in  the  event  that 
the  hoisting  cable  breaks. 

Emergency  chains  shall  be  used  from  the  cable  to  the 
cage  in  the  case  of  a  breakage  in  the  king  bolt  or  the  clevis 
pin,  and  also  between  the  upper  and  lower  decks. 

Use  of  Cages. 

At  no  time  shall  more  than  six  men  be  permitted  to  ride 
on  the  deck  of  a  cage.  NjO  person  shall  ride  upon  a  cage 
loaded  with  tools,  timber,  powder  or  other  material,  except 
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for  the  purpose  of  assisting  of  the  passing  of  these  through 
the  shaft.  No  person  shall  ride  on  a  cage  loaded  with  rock 
or  ore 

When  hoisting  or  lowering  tools,  timbers  or  other  mater- 
ial in  the  shaft,  the  ends  if  projecting  above  the  top  of  the 
cage  or  bucket,  shall  be  securely  lashed  to  the  cable  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  cage,  the  tools,  timber,  and  other  material 
loaded  directly  upon  the  cage  shall  be  securely  lashed  before 
being  hoisted  or  lowered. 

Shafts — Inspection. 

All  compartments  of  shafts  used  for  the  hoisting  and 
lowering  of  men  and  ore,  shall  be  inspected  at  the  beginning 
of  each  shift  to  see  if  there  is  any  broken  guides  or  defects. 
Any  defects,  if  found,  shall  be  reported  and  repaired  before 
further  use  of  said  compartment. 

Men  Working  in  Shafts. 

Men  working  in  shafts  shall  have  a  suitable  covering  to 
protect  themselves  from  material  falling  down  the  shaft. 
They  shall  instruct  all  hoisting  engineers  on  duty  during 
the  time  they  are  employed  in  the  shaft,  relative  to  the 
place  and  nature  of  the  work,  so  the  cage  will  not  be  let  down 
on  them.  They  shall  have  their  working  platforms  sufficient 
size  and  strength  to  safely  carry  on  their  work. 

Bulkheads. 

In  shafts,  winzes,  or  raises  where  two  or  more  crews 
of  men  are  working,  one  crew  above  the  other,  there  shall 
be  a  bulkhead  between  each  two  crews  of  men  strong  enough 
to  stop  any  tools  or  other  material  that  may  fall  from  the 
man  working  above,  and  only  the  cage,  skip  or  bucket  com- 
partment is  to  be  left  open  All  shafts  or  winzes  shall  have 
a  bulkhead  over  the  men  working  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
or  winze.  Said  bulkhead  shall  be  built  of  timber  not  less 
than  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  shall  be  not  more  than 
50  feet  above  the  bottom  of  said  shaft  or  winze,  and  shall 
provide  ample  protection  for  the  men  working  in  the  bottom. 
It  shall  be  constructed  so  as  not  to  shut  off  the  air  circu- 
lation, cage,  skip,  or  bucket  department  only  to  be  left  open. 

All  shafts  or  winzes  shall  be  cleaned  down  below  the 
bulkhead  after  blasting. 
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Sinking  Hoist 

No  open  hook  shall  be  used  with  the  bucket  and  hoist- 
ing but  only  some  approved  form  of  a  safety  hook  or  shackle 
hook. 

In  no  case  shall  the  cage,  skip,  or  bucket  be  lowered 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when  men  are  working ;  must 
be  stopped  at  least  15  feet  above  the  bottom  until  signal  to 
lower  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  men  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  shafts  less  than  50  feet 
in  depth. 

Explosives. 

Powder  nippers  shall  be  very  cautious  handling  an  ex- 
plosive both  under  ground  and  on  the  surface.  Before  using 
the  railroad  motor  tracks  he  shall  make  sure  that  they  have 
the  right  of  way;  they  shall  also  use  extra  care  in  handling 
powder  on  cages  and  all  other  places. 

Employees  shall  be  careful  in  the  opening  of  a  box  of 
powder. 

All  powder  used  in  stopes  and  raises  and  other  places 
where  it  is  necessary  to  hoist  or  lower  with  a  rope,  shall  be 
carried  in  sacks  provided  for  the  purpose.  A  box  may  slip 
out  of  a  rope  and  its  use  is  therefore  forbidden. 

Powder  Magazine. 

All  blasting  powder  shall  be  properly  marked,  the  date 
of  manufacture  on  each  stick,  and  no  powder  shall  be  used 
after  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  manufacture.  All 
explosives  shall  be  stored  in  a  magazine  for  that  purpose 
alone.  Said  magazine  shall  be  electrically  lighted  and  shall 
be  placed  far  enough  from  the  working  shaft,  tunnel  or  in- 
cline, to  insure  the  same  remaining  intact  in  the  event  the 
entire  stock  of  explosives  in  said  magazine  be  exploded. 

No  powder  or  other  explosives  shall  be  stored  in  under- 
ground workings  where  men  are  employed.  All  explosives  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required  for  24  hours'  work  must  be 
kept  in  said  magazine;  such  temporary  supply  shall  not  be 
kept  at  any  place  within  the  mine,  where  an  accidental  dis- 
charge would  cut  off  the  escape  of  miners  working  therein. 

Smoking  in  magazine  and  while  carrying  powder  is  for- 
bidden. 
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The  carrying  of  lighted  lamps  in  a  magazine  is  also 
forbidden. 

Oils  and  other  combustible  substances  for  blasting  caps 
shall  not  be  kept  or  stored  in  the  same  magazine  with  ex- 
plosives. 

Blasting. 

Cap  crimpers  shall  be  furnished  and  must  be  used. 
Crimping  with  the  teeth  is  dangerous  and  is  forbidden. 

Skewers  shall  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  all  miners 
handling  explosives  and  shall  be  used  for  making  holes  in 
the  powder  for  the  fuse.  No  candlesticks  or  instruments 
shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

All  employees  are  forbidden  anything  other  than  a  wood 
tamping  stick  in  loading  or  charging  of  a  hole  with  blasting 
powder  or  other  high  explosives. 

Tamping  shall  be  down  by  pressure  and  not  by  strokes. 

Miners  shall  never  be  alone  when  blasting,  but  must  keep 
at  least  one  man  with  them.  They  shall  have  a  reserve  light 
near  a  manway  or  some  other  convenient  place  in  case  their 
lights  go  out  after  splitting  their  fuse. 

Before  firing  charges  warning  must  be  given  in  every 
direction  so  that  access  may  be  had  to  place  where  blasting  is 
going  on. 

Misfires. 

The  number  of  reports  should  be  counted  by  the  miners 
firing  same,  and  misfire  holes  shall  be  reported  to  the  time- 
keeper and  posted  on  a  blackboard  made  for  that  purpose. 
Shift  bosses  shall  also  notify  their  men  working  in  places 
where  misfires  have  occurred. 

No  employees  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  a  place  where 
a  misfire  has  occurred  until  30  minutes  after  the  time  when 
the  fuse  was  lighted. 

Employees  shall  not  attempt  to  extract  explosives  from 
a  hole  where  the  misfire  has  occurred,  or  in  which  all  of 
the  powder  has  not  exploded.  In  such  a  new  charge  shall  be 
added  before  detonation. 

Blasting  Boulders. 

Where  boulders  have  been  blasted  by  placing  explosives 
under  said  boulder  not  in  holes  drilled  for  that  purpose,  the 
employees  shall  see  that  the  powder  is  well  covered  with  clay 
or  some  other  suitable  material,  so  it  cannot  take  fire. 
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ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Electricians  and  assistant  electricians  shall  have  charge 
of  all  electrical  lines  and  aparatus. 

They  shall  instruct  the  various  fanmen,  watchmen, 
motormen  and  switchmen  in  the  operation  and  in  the  care  of 
their  machinery,  and  caution  with  reference  to  danger. 

All  other  employees  are  forbidden  to  work  or  handle 
electrical  wires  or  machinery. 

Electrician  and  assistant  electricians  will  not  work  on 
any  electric  wires  or  apparatus  until  they  are  certain  that 
the  power  is  cut  off. 

They  shall  not  handle  electric  wires  while  standing  or 
sitting  in  a  wet  place  without  extra  precaution  to  obtain  in- 
stallation from  the  ground. 

Motor  Trains. 

No  employee  other  than  the  motormen  and  switchmen 
shall  be  allowed  on  motor  or  motor  train. 

Motormen  shall  ring  a  bell  and  slow  up  coming  to  curves/ 
switches  and  doors. 

They  shall  have  an  electric  light  on  each  end  of  their 
motor  at  all  times. 

They  shall  report  any  defects  in  their  equipment  to  the 
electrician  or  the  foreman  and  have  the  same  repaired. 

Signal  Calls. 

The  state  signal  code,  prepared  by  the  State  Mine  In- 
spector, shall  be  observed  at  all  times. 

Use  of  Cages. 

Employees  shall  not  crowd  or  rush  while  getting  on  or 
off  of  cages. 

When  using  the  cage  all  signals  should  be  given  while 
standing  on  the  cage,  not  upon  the  station. 

If  any  employee  drops  any  material  down  a  shaft  he  shall 
immediately  report  the  same  to  the  hoisting  engineer,  who 
will  have  the  shaft  inspected  before  continuing  the  regular 
work. 
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Rules  Governing  Condition  of  Ground  and  Timbers. 

The  general  condition  of  timbering  in  the  mine  shall  be 
safe.  A  miner's  first  duty  shall  be  to  pick  down  the  bank 
and  walls  and  not  to  permit  the  shovelers  or  other  employees 
to  work  under  the  place  until  it  has  been  tested  and  made 
safe  for  them. 

In  stopes  worked  by  the  square  set  method,  the  working 
floors  shall  be  securely  lagged  over  and  the  lagging  shall  be 
long  enough  to  reach  half  way  across  the  caps  or  girts. 

Every  employee  whose  duty  requires  him  to  work  with 
any  appliance,  must  report  any  defect  if  found,  to  the  fore- 
man. 

The  employees  who  find  anything  in  an  unsafe  condi- 
tion will  report  the  same  to  their  foreman. 

Ladder  Ways. 

Every  winze,  raise  or  incline  of  steeper  slope  than  40 
degrees  from  the  horizontal  and  deeper  than  40  degrees 
through  which  men  are  obliged  to  travel,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  ladder  way.  Suitable  ladders  shall  be  provided  to  con- 
nect floors  and  stopes  and  other  places  requiring  communi- 
cation in  the  mine  A  ladder  way  shall  be  provided  in  all 
shafts  in  the  course  of  sinking  to  within  such  a  distance 
from  the  bottom  as  will  secure  them  from  any  damage  by 
blasting,  and  from  the  end  of  such  a  ladder  way  a  portable 
ladder  shall  be  exteded  to  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Broken  and  defective  ladders  shall  be  reported  and  re- 
paired immediately. 

Ladders  shall  not  be  removed  from  their  usual  place 
without  orders  from  the  shift  boss. 

Employees  are  forbidden  to  throw  tools,  steel  or  any 
other  material  down  the  manway,  but  shall  lower  them  with 
a  rope  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Guard  Rails  and  Chains. 

The  top  of  every  shaft  shall  be  protected  by  substantial 
guard  rails  and  chains.  At  all  shaft  stations,  gate  or  guard 
rails  shall  be  provided  and  kept  in  place  across  the  shaft  ex- 
cept when  the  cage  is  being  raised. 

All  chutes,  manways,  winzes,  raises  and  other  openings 
shall  be  covered  with  substantial  hatch,  plank,  or  grizzley,  or 
provided  with  guard  rails  or  chains,  and  shall  be  kept  in  such 
a  condition  that  men  cannot  walk  or  fall  into  them. 
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Winzes  or  Raises. 

Winzes  or  raises  shall  not  be  started  in  a  direct  line  of 
a  drift,  but  shall  be  offset  from  the  drift.  Every  winze  or 
raise  now  opening  from  below  directly  on  any  drifts  or  tun- 
nels traveled  by  men,  shall  be  covered  by  grizzleys  or  doors, 
such  offset  winzes  shall  be  protected  by  a  fence  or  a  guard 
rail  not  less  than  three  feet  nor  more  than  four  feet  in  height 
above  the  level  of  the  drift. 

Men  Working  Above  Other  Men. 

Men  when  working  above  other  men  shall  notify  the 
men  below  and  be  careful  not  to  drop  any  tools  without  giv- 
ing warning.  When  working  above  or  below  other  men  let 
the  others  know  about  it. 

Motor  Trains. 

No  employee  except  motormen  and  switchmen  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  ride  on  a  motor  or  motor  train,  and  men  other  than 
those  employed  on  the  motor  or  using  the  motor  track,  they 
shall  notify  the  motormen  accordingly  for  the  motor  has  the 
right  of  way. 

Electric   Light   and   Trolley   Lines. 

Employees  are  forbidden  to  carry  tools,  steel,  or  other 
material  upon  their  shoulders  in  any  workings  where  there 
are  electric  lights  or  trolley  lines.  This  is  dangerous  and 
may  result  in  death. 

Carmen. 

Carmen  shall  exercise  care  when  loading  out  of  a  chute, 
also  when  pushing  a  car  that  their  hands  may  not  be  crushed 
against  timber. 

Exits  From  Mine. 

Men  shall  learn  the  various  exits  and  raises  or  winzes, 
connecting  the  level  on  which  they  are  employed  with  other 
levels.  All  exits  and  openings  shall  have  signboards  directing 
them  to  the  different  exits. 

Stationary  Lights. 

Shall  be  provided  at  all  stations  in  the  working  shafts, 
and  at  night  at  all  working  places  on  surface. 
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Ventilation. 

Employees  shall  not  enter  a  drift,  stope  or  other  work- 
ings with  powder  smoke,  gas,  or  bad  air  such  as  would  be 
injurious. 

Employees  shall  use  great  care  in  keeping  all  ventilat- 
ing doors  closed. 

Lamps. 

No  carbide  lamps  shall  be  left  burning  in  the  mine  or 
any  part  of  the  mine,  where  the  person  using  the  lamp  de- 
parts for  the  day. 

Intoxicants. 

No  intoxicated  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  remain 
in  a  mine. 

The  above  set  of  rules  were  adopted  by  practical  mining 
men  after  years  of  study  in  handling  men  underground  and 
on  the  surface.  The  investigation  of  the  cause  of  many  ac- 
cidents has  led  me  to  believe  that  if  these  rules  are  lived  up 
to  strictly,  it  will  result  in  preventing  many  accidents 
that  might  otherwise  happen. 


QUARTZ  MINING  INDUSTRY  BY  COUNTIES. 

Beaverhead  County. 

Elkhorn  Mining  District  gives  promise  of  having  several 
producing  mines  in  the  near  future.  The  Boston  Montana 
Development  Company  has  done  a  lot  of  extensive  develop- 
ment work  with  the  last  three  years.  They  have  a  double 
track  tunnel  driven  some  4,000  feet  and  many  thousand  feet 
of  cross-cutting  exposing  several  veins  that  has  a  splendid 
showing  on  surface.  They  have  also  completed  a  narrow 
gauge  railroad  connecting  their  mine  in  Elkhorn  with  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  at  Divide.  They  are  also  install- 
ing at  the  mine  a  large  concentrating  mill. 

The  Blue  Wing  and  Argenta  Districts,  also  the  Vypond 
District,  located  at  the  old  camp  of  Dewey's  Flat  has  shown 
considerable  activity  the  past  year,  but  these  districts  are 
handicapped  by  lack  of  powder.  However  the  power  line  now 
at  Twin  Bridges,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Montana  Power 
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Company,  will  soon  be  built  to  Dillon,  as  it  is  the  only  town 
of  its  size  without  hydraulic  power,  furnished  by  this  com- 
pany. It  is  hoped  by  all  mining  men  and  the  public  of  that 
locality,  that  the  power  company  will  come  to  their  rescue  in 
the  near  future. 

The   Bannack   Milling   Company Bannack. 

The  Bannack  Gold  Mining  Company..  .Bannack. 

New    Departure    Mine Dillon. 

Boston  Montana  Development  Co Elkhorn. 

Heckla  Mine Melrose 

Sagninaw  Mine.... Grant 

The  Original  Bannack Bannack. 

Kent    Mine Bannack 

Jack  Rabbit  Mine.. Argenta 

Indian  Queen  Mine ...Apex 

Butte-Vypond  Mining  Co... Dewey 

The    Argyle Dewey 

Lone   Pine   Mine .- Dewey 

Polaris    Mine Dewey 


Flashlight  picture  showing  mining  scene  in  face  of  working  drift  at  a 
depth  of  3400  feet  underground  in  the  Bell  and  Diamond  Mines,  Butte 
district. 
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Broadwater  County. 

Broadwater  county,  like  Beaver  countjj^  is  handicapped 
for  the  lack  of  electric  power.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  the  power  lines  will  be  extended  into  this  district, 
also  that  some  mode  of  transportation  may  be  devised  to  take 
the  place  of  teams  and  trucks.  This  district  gives  promise 
of  having  several  good  mines.  The  ores  are  of  a  low  grade 
but  if  the  changes  mentioned  occur  it  will  give  the  operators 
a  chance  to  handle  their  properties  at  a  profit. 

The  Keating  Gold  Mining  Co. Radersburg. 

Easterly  Mine Radersburg 

Black  Friday  Mine Radersburg 

Summit  Mine _..._ ...Radersburg. 

Three  Forks  Copper  Co Three  Forks 

Orphan  Boy Winston 

Jawbone    Mine..... Townsend 

Iron   Mask   Mine Townsend 

East    Pacific    Mine Winston 

The  Washington  Mine Winston. 

Iron  Age  Mine .Winston 

Copper    Diamond... Johnson. 

Cascade  County. 

The  Neihart  district  in  Cascade  county  with  the  advance 
in  silver  blossomed  out  as  a  heavy  producer  of  silver  ore 
and  as  in  former  years,  has  several  mines  in  the  producing 
class.  The  extension  of  the  Montana  Power  Line  into  this 
district  has  been  of  much  assistance  to  the  operators,  as  it 
has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  mine  at  a  profit. 

Silver  Belt  Mine ...Neihart 

London    Mine .....Neihart 

Neihart  Silver  Mining  Co Neihart 

Neihart  Consolidated  Mines  Co. ...Neihart. 

Cascade  Silver  Mines   Co.... Neihart. 

The  Ripple  Group Neihart. 

Big  Seven  Mine Neihart. 

Queen  of  the  Hills Neihart. 

Snowdrift  Neihart. 

Broadwater  Mine Neihart. 

Leasing  in  the  Barker  District. 
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Deer  Lodge  County 

Has  been  one  of  the  gold  producing  districts  of  the 
state  in  former  years,  but  the  high  cost  of  mining,  labor  and 
supplies  discouraged  gold  mining,  as  the  price  of  the  product 
remains  the  same  as  when  things  were  normal,  but  when 
conditions  again  return  to  normal  these  mines  will  be  operat- 
ed on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore. 

National  Tungsten  and  Silver Southern  Cross. 

Hidden  Lake  Mine Southern  Cross. 

Ori  Fino  Mine Southern   Cross. 

Holdfast  Mine Southern  Cross. 

Short  Shift  Mine Southern  Cross. 

Perronies  Mine Southern  Cross. 

Fergus  County. 

Fergus  county  has  a  strong  gold  bearing  district. 

The  Barnes-King  Mine  has  been  operating  for  many 
years,  and  is  still  despite  the  high  cost  of  mining  as  com- 
pared to  the  low  price  of  gold.  When  general  conditions  im- 
prove along  mining  lines,  this  district  will  have  several  mines 
in  the  paying  class.  This  county  is  also  renowned  for  the 
high  grade  of  sapphires  mined,  running  from  $25.00  to 
$75.00  per  carat.  These  sapphires  are  of  a  dark  blue  color 
and  very  brillinat,  and  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  small  sapphires  are  used  for  watch 
jewels. 

Barnes-King    Mine. _._ Kendall. 

London  Sapphire  Co Dodson. 

Spotted  Horse  Mine -. Maiden. 

Cumberland    Mine—. Maiden. 

MacGinnis    Mine Maiden. 

Kendall  Mine Kendall. 

Granite  County. 

Granite  county  for  many  years  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  high  grade  silver  districts  of  Montana.  The  old  Bi- 
Metallic  Mine  is  one  of  the  old  silver  producing  mines  which 
has  been  producing  for  thirty  years,  and  at  the  present  time 
ther  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  leasers  at  work  in  the  proper- 
ty. The  Philipsburg  Camp  during  the  war  produced  more 
manganese   than   any   other  district   in   the   United    States. 
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There  were  several  million  dollars  worth  of  this  metal  pro- 
duced during  this  period,  but  after  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  people  operating  manganese  mines  thought  that  their 
market  was  at  an  end,  but  owing  to  labor  troubles  in  foreign 


Flashlight  picture  of  the  intersection  of  drifts  on  the  underground  2000  foot 
level  of  the  Granite  Mountain  Mine  in  the  Butte  district,  showing  canvas 
airline. 
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countries,  and  the  high  cost  of  transportation  ,they  still  en- 
joy a  fair  market  for  their  product.  All  ore  has  to  be  milled 
which  gives  a  high  grade  manganese  concentrate  and  makes 
it  very  profitable  as  long  as  conditions  remain  as  they  are. 
The  Philipsburg  Company  is  also  operating  several  silver 
properties,  more  or  less  on  a  development  basis'  but  with 
strong  surface  showings.  The  indications  have  justified  the 
company  in  sinking  a  shaft  at  a  very  high  cost  to  the  1,000 
foot  level  of  the  True  Fessure  mine  where  cross-cuts  are  be- 
ing projected  to  the  veins  showing  on  the  surface. 

The   BiMetallic   Mine ..Philipsburg. 

The   Brooklyn   Mine _ Maxwell. 

The  Sunrise  Mine _ Maxwell. 

The  Black  Pine  Mine Philipsburg. 

The  Old  Kentucky  Mine. Philipsburg. 

The   Cliff   Mine_ Philipsburg. 

The    Monarch    Mine ...Philipsburg. 

Black  Mail  Mine.. Philipsburg. 

Basin  Mining  Company Philipsburg. 

Combination  Operating  Co. Philipsburg. 

Mitchell-Musigbrod   Mine Garnet. 

Manganese    Mine.. Garnet. 

Algonquin  Mine Philipsburg. 

Bryant  Mine Philipsburg. 

orton    Mine.. Philipsburg. 

Horton   Mine Philipsburg. 

Two  Per  Cent  Mine   (Silver) Philipsburg. 

Scratch  All  Mine   (Silver) Philipsburg. 

Black  Pine  Mine   (Silver) Philipsburg. 

Jefferson  County. 

Jefferson  county,  like  many  of  the  other  silver  produc- 
ing counties  of  the  state,  was  closed  down  during  the  low 
price  of  silver.  Elkhorn,  Basin,  Corbin,  Wicks,  Comet, 
Clancy,  and  Lump  Gulch  opened  up  with  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  silver,  and  within  the  last  year  have  several  mines 
in  the  producing  class.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
money  judiciously  spent  in  equipping  the  Old  Hope  and 
Katie  mines  at  Basin.  Salt  Lake  capital  is  interested  in  this 
enterprise.  The  property  has  been  very  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  several  very  prominent  engineers  from  New  York 
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during  the  past  months  of  May  and  June.  Five  prominent 
mining  engineers  reported  on  the  property,  and  from  the 
information  I  received,  they  all  reached  favorable  conclus- 
ions. The  company  proposes  installing  a  large  mill  and  con- 
centrator for  the  treatment  of  the  ore  now  developed.  All 
the  above  mentioned  districts  are  more  or  less  active. 

Crystal  Copper  Co Basin. 

Jib   Mining   Company Basin. 

Baltimore    Mine Basin. 

Montana  Consolidated  Copper  Co. Clancy. 

King   Solomon   Mine Clancy. 

Vera    Cruz    Mine Clancy. 

Little  Nell  Mine Clancy. 

Free  Coinage  Mine Clancy. 

Muskegon    Mine Clancy. 

Angelica   Mine...- Wickes. 

Blue  Bird  Mine Wickes. 

Shields  &  Ironside  Mine Boulder. 

Gregory    Mine ...Wickes. 

East    Butte    Mine Elkhorn. 

Sourdough    Mine.. Elkhorn. 

Elkhorn  Mine Elkhorn. 

Alta    Mine _ Basin. 

Jefferson  Mines  Co.. Whitehall. 

Flemming   Property Alhambra. 

Wickes  Corbin  Copper  Co _ Wickes. 

The  Butte-Elk  Park  Copper  Co Elk  Park. 

Lewis  &  Clark  County. 

Lewis  &  Clark  county,  like  Madison  county,  was  one  of 
the  old  placer  mining  districts  of  the  state.  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  like  Alder  Gulch,  dates  back  to  the  old  pioneer  days 
of  placer  mining.  This  county  also  has  many  promising 
quartz  mines.  For  the  lack  of  capital  they  have  not  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  determine  their  values.  A  great 
deal  of  the  ore  carries  more  or  less  gold,  which  mining  has 
been  handicapped  by  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  mining  sup- 
plies. When  general  conditions  right  themselves,  this  dis- 
trict will  resume  the  activity  of  former  years. 
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Monarch    Mine Rimini. 

Porphyry  Dike  Mining  Co .Rimini. 

Argo  Mine - Canyon  Ferry. 

Scratch  Gravel  Gold  Mining  Co Helena. 

Blue  Bird  Copper  Silver  Mines  Co. Helena. 

Valley  Forge  Mine Rimini. 

Shannon    Mine .._Marysville. 

Piegan  Gloster  Mine... Marysville. 

O.   &  M.   Mines Helena. 

Helena   Mine..... -. Helena. 

Bald  Butte  Mining  Co Marysville. 

Looby  Mining  Co -— Helena. 

Sterling  Mining  &  Milling  Co Helena. 

And  there  are  many  more  promising  prospects  in  this 
district. 

Lincoln  County. 

I^incoln  county  is  one  of  the  silver  and  lead  producers  of 
the  state.  This  district  is  very  heavily  mineralized  and 
gives  promise  in  the  near  future  of  having  several  mines 
in  the  producing  class,  having  at  the  present  writing  two 
well  developed  properties  and  many  prospects,  and  all  it  needs 
is  a  little  energetic  activity  and  capital  to  make  this  county 
one  of  the  leading  mining  counties  of  this  commonwealth. 

Snow    Storm    Mine Troy. 

Hazel   T.   Mine __..- _  ..Libby. 

Togo  Company Libby. 

L.  V.  Mining  Co Libby. 

Silver    Tip    Mine _ Troy. 

Montana  Morning  Mine ._...Troy. 

Snow  Shoe  Mine Libby. 

Madison  County. 

Madison  county  is  one  of  the  pioneer  mining  districts 
of  Montana.  In  this  county  is  one  of  the  most  noted  cities 
of  pioneer  days.  One  to  gaze  at  the  little  city  of  Virginia 
City  huddled  away  in  its  lofty  mountains,  having  a  present 
population  of  not  to  exceed  600  people,  wouldn't  think  that 
some  fifty  years  ago  it  supported  a  population  of  over  10,000 
people,  nevertehless,  it  is  so.  This  city  was  at  one  time  the 
Capital  of  Montana,  where  much  of  the  history  of  the  state 
originated.      It  is  built  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  richest 
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placer  gulches  known  in  the  world.  At  the  present  time, 
they  are  using  diamond  drills  to  see  if  the  old  placer  gulch 
does  not  extend  underneath  the  city.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  these  gold  resources  came  from  districts  as  yet 
undiscovered.  The  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  development 
are  surely  entitled  to  the  very  best  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  find  in  such  exploitation.  This  district  has  many  prom- 
ising quartz  mines  carrying  more  or  less  values  in  gold  and 
silver. 

Little    Goldie    Group Twin    Bridges. 

Greenback  Mining  Company..... Virginia  City 

Higgings  &  Beilenberg Twin  Bridges. 

Bismarck   Mine Cardwell. 

Missouri    Mine. Ennis. 

Revenue    Mine... Ennis. 

Conroy   Placer   Mine.. Alder. 

Crystal  Mining  Co Twin  Bridges. 

Lake  Shore  Mine Sheridan. 

Dutchland    Mine... ...Sheridan. 

Bedford    Mine Sheridan. 

Lake  View  Mine   Co ...Sheridan. 

Buck   Eye   Mine... Sheridan. 

Barton  Gulch  Mine Virginia  City. 

Metallic  Mine ...Virginia   City. 

Butte-Willow  Creek  Mining  Co Pony. 

Leviathon  Gold  Mining  Co Pony. 

The  Old  Clipper  Group Pony. 

Powell  County. 

Powell  county  is  one  of  the  old  time  mining  counties 
of  the  state  and  carries  principally  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mines  developed.  Recently  quite  an  important  strike  has 
been  made  in  the  Old  Champion  Mine  located  near  Race 
Track  Considerable  very  high  grade  ore,  carrying  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  ounces  in  silver  has  been  encounter- 
ed and  shippments  are  being  made  to  Anaconda.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Jardine  Milling  &  Mining  Company  to  in- 
stall a  concentrator  to  treat  the  low  grade  ores.  There  are 
many  more  promising  properties  in  this  county.  The  Julia 
Mine  at  Elliston  is  being  operated  by  Butte  capital,  the  old 
shaft  which  is  300  feet  deep  is  to  be  sunk  an  additional  two 
hundred  feet.  This  mine  carries  some  high  values  in  lead 
and  silver. 
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Old  Champion  Mine... Deer  Lodge. 

Julia    Mine ...Elliston. 

Big    Dick    Mine....... Elliston. 

Elk  Gold  Mining  Co. Deer  Lodge. 

Mineral  CcuntVo 

Mineral  county  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
joining  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  and  gives  promise  in  the 
near  future  of  having  several  mines  in  the  producing  class. 
In  former  years  the  low  price  of  silver  was  the  cause  of  this 
district  not  being  more  fully  developed  but  the  recent  rise  in 
silver  has  encouraged  the  operators  to  do  more  work  than 
in  former  years 

The  last  Chance  Mining  Co. Saltese. 

Silver  Cable  Mine Saltese. 

Lost  Chance  Mine : Saltese. 

Tarbox  Mine Saltese. 

The  Ben  Hur  Mining  Co .Saltese. 

Hugo  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co Saltese. 

Park   County. 

Cooke  City  is  the  most  extensively  developed  district  in 
this  country,  where  there  are  several  attractive  properties, 
which  have  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  One  of 
thse  properties  has  had  over  a  half  milion  dollars  expended 
in  development  work.  Several  other  properties  have  ex- 
pended considerable  money  in  opening  up  their  ore  veins. 
This  district  has  splendid  surface  showings  exposing  large 
bodies  of  copper  ores  carrying  gold,  silver  and  lead.  Friends 
of  this  district  have  estimated  that  there  are  several  million 
tons  of  ore  exposed  ready  for  extraction. 

Under  the  management  of  Dr.  Tanzer  of  Seattle,  a  200 
ton  copper  matting  plant  is  almost  ready  for  operation.  The 
good  wagon  roads  through  Yellowstone  Park  make  transpor- 
tation from  the  end  of  the  railroad  to  Gardiner  to  Cooke 
City  less  of  a  handicap  than  formerly.  The  Republic  mine 
of  Cooke  City  under  the  management  of  W.  D.  Marlow  is 
making  preparation  to  handle  a  lot  of  ore  from  their  proper- 
ties using  trucks  as  a  method  of  transportation.  The  old 
way  of  doing  all  the  hauling  by  the  use  of  teams  was  a  heavy 
drawback,  being  sixty  miles  from  the  railroad,  consequently 
it  took  a  week  to  make  a  round  trip,  but  by  installing  trucks 
it  can  be  done  much  quicker  and  give  better  results. 
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The  Jardine  Mining  District  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  county  has  extensively  developed  gold  properties.  Dur- 
ing the  war  hundreds  of  tons  of  hand  sorted  tungsten  was 
shipped  east,  and  a  ten  stamp  mill  was  operated  on  low  grade 
ores,  turning  out  about  70%  tungsten.  Tungsten  concentrates 
are  worth  nearly  $2,000.00  a  ton.  The  Jardine  Gold  Mining 
Company  has  installed  a  40  stamp  mill  which  is  in  operation 
at  the  present  time.  They  have  their  own  electric  power 
plant  installed  close  to  their  properties  which  gives  them 
ample  power  to  supply  both  mine  and  mill.  The  other  prom- 
ising districts  of  this  county  are  Mill  Creek,  Crevice,  Horse 
Show  and  Independence.  At  Contact  several  properties  con- 
taining manganese,  nickel,  sheelite,  molybdenum  and  bismuth, 
are  being  opened  up. 

The  Glen  Gerry  Mining  Co Cooke  City. 

Jardine   Gold   Mining  Co. .....Jardine. 

Crevice   Mine .....Jardine. 

Western  Mining  &  Smelting  Co ...Cooke  City. 

Republic  Mine... -. Cooke  City. 

Yellowstone  Mining  Corporation Cooke  City. 

Phillips  County. 

Phillips  county  is  one  of  the  gold  producing  counties  of 
the  state.  The  Ruby  Gulch  Mining  Company  operated  the 
largest  gold  mine  in  the  state.  When  this  mine  is  operating 
at  full  capacity  they  treat  600  tons  daily,  having  their  own 
electric  power  plant  for  mill  and  mine. 

Ruby  Gulch  Mining  Co... Zortman. 

August  Mining  Co.. ...Landusky. 

Missoula  County. 

4tt-  This  county  heretofore  has  been  unknown  as  a  mineral 
county,  but  within  the  last  year  has  opened  up  two  properties, 
which  we  hope  will  be  successful  and  add  a  couple  of  produc- 
ers to  the  many  producing  mines  of  the  other  counties  of  the 
state. 

Potomac   Copper   Co Potomac. 

Silver  Cable  Mines  Co Missoula. 

Silver  Bow  County. 

The  mines  operated  by  the  different  companies  and  the 
officials  of  the  different  companies  are  as  follows 
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Anaconda  Copper  Mining-  Co.,  John  Gillie,  Manager,  W. 
B.  Daly,  Assistant  Manager ;  Chauncie  Berrian,  General 
Superintendent  of  Mines,  John  P.  O'Neill,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, James  Carrigan,  assistant  Superintendent,  John  Nor- 
ris.  Assistant  Superintendent. : 

The  mines  operated  are:  Anaconda  Mine,  Never  Sweat, 
St.  Lawrence,  Mountain  Con,  Belle,  High  Ore,  Belmot,  Origi- 
nal, Stewart,  Moonlight,  Pauline,  Tramway,  Silver  Bow, 
Berkeley,  West  Grey  Rock,  Pennsylvania,  West  Colusa,  East 
Colusa,  Badger  State,  Tropic,  Nettie,  Emma,  Alice,  Lexing- 
ton, Orphan  Girl,  Liquidator,  Reins  Shaft,  Leonard  Machine 
Shop,  Butes  Mines  Machine  Shop,  Precipitating  Plants. 

July  1st,  men  employed,  500  surface  and  4,00  under- 
ground. 

April  1st,  men  employed,  500  surface  and  7,000  under- 
ground. 

Owing  to  the  recent  labor  troubles  a  great  many  of  the 
men  left  this  district  to  follow  various  other  occupations 
until  the  labor  conditions  become  settled.  Generally  a  great 
many  men  leave  the  mines  during  the  summer  months  to 
work  on  the  ranches,  and  return  in  the  fall  to  work  in  the 
mines. 

The  Bullwacker  Mining  Co.,  Alfred  Frank,  Manager. 
Number  of  men  employed :   Surface  men,  14 ;  underground  20. 

Butte  Bullwacker  Mine,  Alfred  Frank,  Manager.  Num- 
ber of  men   employed :     Surface  men,   15 ;   underground   10. 

The  New  England  Mining  Co.,  William  Richards,  Mana- 
ger. Number  of  men  employed :  Surface  men,  15 ;  under- 
ground 6. 

East  Butte  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Oscar  Rohan,  General 
Manager  Pittsmont  Mine.  Surface  men,  224 ;  underground 
244. 

North  Butte  Mining  Co.,  Norman  Brauly,  Manager; 
Lester  Frank,  Superintendent,  Speculator  and  Granite  Moun- 
tain Mines.    Surface  men,  252 ;  underground  756. 

Butte  Superior  Mining  Co.,  Charles  Bocking,  Manager; 
Angus  McLoud,  Superintendent,  Black  Rock  Mine.  Surface 
men.  575 ;  underground  650. 

Davis  Daly  Copper  Mining  Co.,  J.  L.  Bruce,  Manager; 
W.  D.  McGrath,  Superintendent,  Davis-Daly  Mine.  Surface 
men,  98 ;  underground  278. 
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Hibernian  Mine :     Surface  men,  10 ;  underground  25. 

Clark  Realty  Company,  W.  A.  Clark,  General  Manager, 
Elm  Orlu  Mine  and  Timber  Butte  Mill.  Surface  men,  201 ; 
underground  400. 

Tuolumne  Mining  Co.,  Paul  Gow,  Manager,  Butte  Main 
Range.     Surface  men,  20 ;  underground  60. 

Moulton  Mining  Co.,  W.  C.  Siderfin,  Manager,  Moulton 
Mine.    Surface  men,  8 ;  underground  22. 

Travonia  Mine:     Surface  men,  11;  Underground  28. 

Butte-Plutus  Mining  Co.,  J.  R.  Moyle,  Manager,  Butte- 
Plutus  Mine.     Surface  men,  3 ;  underground  6. 

Philipsburg  Mining  Co.  (Butte  District),  Algdore  Mine, 
Ralph  Blitz,  Manager.     Surface  men,  4 ;  underground  8. 

Crystal  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Mat  Alderson,  Manager, 
Goldsmith  Mine.     Surface  men,   10 ;  underground  20. 

Anselmo  Mining  Co.,  R.  G.  Ralston,  Manager,  Anselmo 
Mine.     Surface  men,  20 ;  underground  50. 

Butte-Ramsdell  Copper  Co.,  John  D.  Pope,  Manager, 
Butte-Ramsdell  Mine.     Surface  men,  6 ;  underground  17. 

Butte  Metal  Mines  Co.,  Angus  McLoud,  Manager,  Artisco 
Mine.     Surface  men,  6 ;  underground  40.  n 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

Number  and  causes  of  accidents  from  June  1st,  1919,  to 
July  1st,  1920: 

Falling  in  chutes  and  manways _. 2 

Cable    breaking 2 

Fall   of   ground _ 16 

Hit   by   stoper. _ 1 

Falling   through   floor — _.  1 

Mine     gas _ __- 2 

Plank    breaking  _ 1 

Caught   in   shaft .-- 1 

Premature    blast. —. 8 

Falling  off  motor... 1 

Falling   down    shaft.. 2 

Struck  by  chute  bar 1 

•     Falling  off  cage. 1 

Total .?9 
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Mines  inspected  in  1920 ..__ ___ 160 

Number  of  men 18,000 

Fatal    accidents 39 

Percentage  per  1,000  working 2.1 

Recommedations  made  in  various  mines: 

Timbering  and   filling ._ 18 

Signs  to  exits .__. 21 

Storage  of  powder  and  fuse 10 

Platform    and    manways 11 

Gates  on  cages __ 7 

Guards  around  belts  and  saw. _ 11 

Grizzlies    over    chutes 10 

Guard  rails  around  chutes  and  shafts 21 

Riding  on  skips... 2 

Total Ill 

ACCIDENTS. 

Have  been  notified  of  and  have  investigated  39  fatal 
accidents  and  man  non-fatal  accidents.  Have  six  fatal  acci- 
dents under  ground  for  the  year  just  ending  outside  of  the 
Butte  district. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  OREM, 
Quartz   Mine  Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  COAL  MINE  INSPECTOR  GEO.  M.  GRIFFIN. 

Helena,  Montana,  July  1st,  1920. 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  Chairman, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  annual  report 
as  Coal  Mine  Inspector  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th, 
1920.  This  report  shows  a  very  material  reduction  in  the 
output  of  coal  this  year.  This  was  caused  by  the  general 
strike  which  stopped  the  large  mines  for  about  six  weeks 
during  November  and  December,  1919. 

Labor  Conditions. 

Work  during  the  year  at  the  large  mines  was  very  much 
interfered  with  by  the  general  strike  which  started  November 
1st,  1919,  and  lasted  until  about  the  middle  of  December  fol- 
lowing. This  strike  did  not  affect  all  the  mines  in  the  state, 
as  many  small  non-union  mines  kept  at  work  producing  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  coal,  which  in  a  measure  re- 
lieved the  pressing  demand  for  coal  in  many  communities. 

In  addition  to  the  general  strike  there  have  been  severa* 
strikes  of  a  local  nature,  the  most  serious  ones  being  at 
Klein  and  Bear  Creek,  but  at  the  rest  of  the  mines  work 
seems  to  have  run  along  without  much  friction  since  the 
settlement  of  the  big  strike  in  December. 

First  Aid  Work. 

I  regret  to  report  that  there  seems  to  be  no  great  im- 
provement throughout  the  state  along  the  line  of  first  aid 
work.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  thought  that  the  lack  of 
interest  in  this  kind  of  work  was  owing  to  the  rush  of  work 
during  the  war  period,  which  required  every  effort  of  the 
part  of  the  workmen  and  management  to  increase  produc- 
tion, but  it  now  appears  that  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
interest  both  on  the  part  of  the  employees  and  the  coal 
companies  in  this  direction. 

Most  of  the  workmen  object  to  spending  any  time  in 
first  aid  training  unless  they  are  paid  for  the  time  put  in  at 
the  work,  and  many  of  the  officials  of  the  various  companies 
deeming  the  work  to  be  mutually  beneficial,  object  to  paying 
for  work  done  along  this  line. 
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Many  industrial  plants  throughout  the  country  find  it 
highly  beneficial  from  a  finaiicial  standpoint,  to  not  only 
encourage  first  aid  work  on  the  part  of  their  employees,  but 
in  some  cases  to  keep  first  aid  teams  in  constant  readiness 
for  this  work,  paying  them  for  the  time  spent  in  so  doing. 

Where  this  kind  of  work  is  efficiently  carried  out,  two 
great  benefits  are  clearly  noticeable.  First,  in  many  cases 
of  serious  accidents  lives  have  been  saved  by  promp  aid 
from  some  one  experienced  in  first  aid  work.  Second,  in  the 
act  of  training  for  the  work  and  the  practice  of  it,  the 
question  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  average  workman: 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  and  prevent  accidents,  than  it  is 
to  render  help  when  they  occur?  Or  in  other  words  it  would 
emphasize  the  idea  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure. 

Fatal  Accidents. 

There  were  11  fatal  accidents  during  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  17  fatal  accidents  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1919,   and  21   for  the  year  ending  June   30th,    1918.     This 


Mouth   of   entry   to   property   of    the   Eagle   Coal   Company    at   Bcarcreuk,    Carbon 
County. 
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Surface  plant  Carpenter  Creek  Mine  operated  by  the  Roundup  Coal  Mining 
Company,  near  Roundup,  Musselshell  County.  The  plant  is  of  modern 
steel  construction  and  represents  the  last  thought  in  coal  mine  equipment. 
This  mine  has  an  output  of  about  3000  tons  per  day,  or  a  little  over  half 
the    company's    output. 

shows  some  improvement  even  when  we  consider  that  nearly 
all  mines  were  closed  down  owing  to  the  strike  for  about 
six  weeks  during  the  fall  of  1919. 

While  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  some  improvement 
along  the  line  of  a  smaller  number  of  fatal  accidents,  yet  we 
are  again  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were 
preventable,  and  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  caution. 

Two  or  three  of  these  fatal  accidents,  in  my  opinion, 
were  caused  by  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  mine 
officials,  while  many  others  lost  their  lives  because  they 
did  not  take  time  and  give  thought  enough  to  examine  their 
places  and  conditions  under  which  they  were  working. 

Some  non-fatal  accidents  were  caused  by  the  gross,  if  not 
criminal  negligence,  on  the  part  of  minor  mine  officials  and 
the  workmen  themselves. 
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Safety   First 

In  hazardous  occupations  such  as  mining,  quarrying, 
railroading,  etc.,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  accidents 
will  occur  even  after  we  have  used  all  precautions  that  are 
humanly  possible,  but  unless  we  have  done  this  the  coal 
mining  fraternity  is  culpable  to  a  great  extent. 

On  July  24th,  1919,  Charles  Albertino,  a  miner,  went 
back  to  look  at  his  shots  which  he  had  fired  going  off  shift, 
in  mine  No.  5,  cottonwood  Coal  Co.,  Stockett,  Montana.  One 
of  the  shots  had  not  exploded  but  went  off  just  as  Albertino 
had  reached  the  face.  Result,  he  was  so  badly  injured  that 
he  was  not  able  to  resume  his  employment  when  I  last  visited 
that  place.  May  5th,  1920. 

On  August  2nd,  1919,  Oscar  Westman,  a  miner,  was 
killed  in  the  same  mine  in  a  similar  manner.  On  April  30th, 
1920,  Joe  Lanich,  a  miner,  was  killed  in  the  same  mine  in 
exactly  the  same  manner. 

As  suggested  above,  some  accidents  will  doubtless  occur 
even  after  all  of  us  have  done  the  best  we  can,  but  accidents 
such  as  are  here  mentioned  are  absolutely  uncalled  for  and 
inexcusable. 


Power  plant  and  tipple  of  the  Sunset  Coal  Mine,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Northwestern  Improvement  Company  at  Red  Lodge,  Carbon  County.  The 
daily  capacity  of  this  plant  is  1,400  tons,  employing  400  men,  and  represents 
about  one-third  of  the  production  of  this  company. 
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When  fuse  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  shots, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  miner  going  back  to 
look  at  his  shots  at  quitting  time,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  lot  of  danger.  Again  if  a  shot  fails  to  explode  when  a 
fuse  is  used  to  explode  it,  it  is  unlawful  to  go  back  on  the 
shot  until  one  hour  has  expired  for  each  foot  of  fuse  used. 
One  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  practice  of  going  back 
on  shots  too  soon  is  more  or  less  common,  so  we  appeal  to  all 
miners  to  discontinue  the  practice  at  once,  and  urge  upon  all 
mine  officials  to  do  the  best  they  can  to  suppress  the  habit. 

We  would  also  urge  all  mine  foremen,  face  bosses  and 
fire  bosses  to  use  greater  diligence  in  safeguarding  the  work- 
men intrusted  to  their  care  to  the  end  that  our  man  power 
may  be  better  looked  after,  by  reducing  acidents  to  the  low- 
est possible  minimum. 

Ventilation. 

Next  to  having  a  good  vein  of  coal  to  develop,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  have  good  ventilation.  Fortunately  Mon- 
tana coal  mines  are  not  troubled  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
explosive  gasses,  hence  we  have  again  been  spared  the  great 
loss  of  life  which  has  afflicted  some  of  the  mining  com- 
munities of  our  country.  However,  we  have  just  enough 
fire  damp  generated  in  some  of  our  coal  mines  to  cause 
us  some  anxiety,  and  there  require  close  watching  to  prevent 
accidents. 


Surface  plant  of  the  Peerless  Coal  Mining  Company  located  near  Plentywood 
in  Sheridan  County,  Montana.  Employs  five  men.  Production  5,000  Ions 
the   past   year. 
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In  some  of  our  mines  the  old-fashioned  antiquated 
method  of  continuous  current  of  air  is  used  to  ventilate 
mines. 

It  ought  to  be  needless  to  point  out  that  this  method 
has  been  out  of  date  for  many  years,  and  yet  some  have  not 
yet  realized  it.  A  few  well  built-over  casts  in  such  mines 
would  improve  matters  a  good  deal,  thus  giving  smaller 
groups  of  men  a  fresh  current  of  air,  and  in  case  of  com- 
paratively light  explosions  would  localize  the  same. 

Some  of  our  coal  mines  have  large  amounts  of  air  enter- 
ing them,  but  by  reason  of  having  so  many  doors  in  use  a 
great  deal  of  it  does  not  reach  the  working  faces.  In  such 
mines  more  overcasts  would  go  a  long  way  toward  remedying 
the  trouble,  and  incidentally  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
would  in  the  long  run  be  saved  in  the  way  of  trappers'  wages. 
In  drawing  the  plans  for  some  of  our  mines  it  appears  that 
the  engineers  have  entirely  overlooked  this  feature  of  their 
work,  and  as  a  result  much  harm  has  been  done  with  refer 
ence  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  men  working  in  them. 

I  would  again  call  the  attention  of  mining  companies 
to  the  fact  that  in  building  overcasts  it  is  better  to  build 
them  of  some  incombustible  material  (even  though  they  may 


Foster  Creek  plant  of  the  Montana  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Carbon  County 
Capacity  of  plant  1,000  tons  per  day,  now  producing-  600  tons  per  day  and 
employing  150  men.  The  Washoe  plant  of  thi.s  company  has  a  capacity  of 
1,500    tons   per   day,    where   300   men    are    employed. 
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not  be  on  the  main  roads),  as  this  is  much  more  economical 
in  the  end,  and  much  more  efficient  if  they  are  to  be  used  for 
a  long  period  of  years. 

Too  many  poor  stoppings  are  still  in  eveidence  in  some 
of  our  coal  mines,  and  as  a  result  air  is  invariably  bad  in 
such  mines.  Like  a  poor  overcast,  a  poor  stopping  is  a  poor 
investment,  for  it  is  inefficient  and  centainly  does  not  pay — 
it  does  not  answer  its  purpose,  hence  I  would  urge  that  all 
stoppings  on  all  main  roads  be  built  of  some  incombustible 
material,  as  the  law  provides  they  should  be. 

Examinations  for  certain  positions  in  coal  mines  were 
held  at  the  following  places : 

Musselshell  county  at  Roundup  in  November,  1919.  At 
this  examination  liew  certificates  were  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing named  persons:  J.  L.  Jones  of  Roundup,  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  from  Iowa.  L  .J.  Cake  of  Roundup,  on 
presentation  of  a  certificate  from  Wyoming.  Albert  Griffin 
of  Carpenter  Creek,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  from 
Wyoming. 

The  following  were  granted  mine  foremen's  certificates 
on  examination :  Joseph  Hunter,  of  Klein ;  Charles  Flatcher, 
of  Klein;  Lee  Taylor,  of  Roundup;  Geo.  Oliver  Overend,  of 
Roundup. 

Carbon  county,  at  Red  Lodge  in  January,  1920.  Liew 
certificates  were  granted  to  the  following  named  persons: 
Geo.  A.  Davis  of  Red  Lodge  on  presentation  of  a  certificate 
from  Pennsylvania.  Joe  Ward  of  Red  Lodge  on  presentation 
of  a  certificate  from   Colorado. 

The  following  were  granted  certificates  on  examination: 

Thos,  Edwin  Smith,  mine  foreman's  certificate.  David 
Hunter  of  Washoe,  mine  forman's  certificate.  P.  S  McGuire 
of  Washoe,  mine  foreman's  certificate.  James  Laird  of 
Washoe,  fire  boss's  certificate.  Frank  Brown  of  Red  Lodge, 
fire  boss's  certificate. 

Cascade  county  at  Great  Falls,  Feb.  15-19,  1920. 

A.  L.  Gillin  of  Tracy,  mine  foreman's  certificate.  Robert 
Lindsay  of  Sand  Coulee,  mine  foreman's  certificate. 

There  are  still  some  men  acting  as  mine  foremen  on  per- 
mits which  have  run  from  one  to  two  years.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  other  requests  have  come  from  the  coun- 
ties these  men  reside  in  for  examination. 
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I  would  renew  my  recommendation  of  a  year  ago  that 
several  counties  be  consolidated  into  a  district  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  or  hold  a  state  examination  at  Helena  twice  a 
year,  or  oftener  if  required,  so  as  to  give  a  prompt  ex- 
amination to  those  seeking  official  positions  in  our  coal 
mines. 

Production. 

The  following  were  the  number  of  miners  employed,  and 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  by  years,  according  to 
the  figures  compiled  by  the  several  Coal  Mine  Inspectors 
since  the  department  was  established  in  1901 : 


Production 
Tear  in    Tons 

1901  1,442,569 

1902  1,502,115 

1903  1,514,538 

1904  1,471,594 

1905  : 1 ,  743 ,  771 

1906  1,502,200 

1907  2,030,564 

1908  1,978,347 

1909  2,541,697 

1910  2,970,246 

1911  2,913,406 

1912  3,142,799 

1913  3,365,712 

1914 2,  938,  671 

1915 2,697,054 

1916 3,688,307 

1917  S    months.  2.903,926 

1918  4,514,414 

1919  4,381,840 

1920  3,755,195 


Men 
Employed 
2,158 
1,938 
2,418 
1,813 
2,289 
2,309 
3,229 
3,642 
3,864 
4,117 
3,776 
3,598 
3,768 
3,660 
3,399 
3,834 
3,987 
4,746 
4.434 
4,108 


Value 


f  5,611,079 
4,714,023 
4,285,146 
5,899,353 
5,180.801 
9,525,386 
9.717,806 

10. 393. 90S 
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TOTAL     AMOUNT     OF     MACHINE     MINED     AND     HAND     MINED     COAL     BY 

MINES,    TOGETHER    WITH     VALUE    OF    SAME    FOR 

THE   YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30TH,   1920. 


COUNTIES 

BLAINE— 

Junior    Mine    

Milk    River    Coal    Co.. 

West    Fork    Mine 

Vandervan    Mine    


Machine 
Mined  Coal 


CARBON— 

Inter    Coal    Co 

A.    C.    M.    Coal   Co. 

Bridger   Coal    Co 

Equity    Coal    Co 

M.    C.    &  1.    Co 

S.    &   S.    Coal   Co 

Bear   Creek   Coal   Co. 

N.    W.    I.    Co 

Eagle    Coal   Co 


7,013 


6,6.56 

8,620 

306,350 

34,525 

'  74,490 

9,052 

31,200 


CARTER— 

Stable    Mine    

Parks    Mine    

Beach    Mine    

Tartar    Mine    

Jackson    Mine    *. 

Trepanser    Mine    *. 

CHOUTEAU— 

Mack    Mine    ; 

Mackton   Coal    Co 

Blue    Pony    Mine   *. 


CUSTER— 
Kircher    Mine    

CASCADE— 

Calone    &   Johnson   * 

Millard    Mine    * 

Brodie    Mine    5,904 

Klimas    &    Adams    

O'Neill    &    Carr~ 

Carbon    Coal    Co 

Brown   Coal    Co 35,640 

A,    C,    M.    Coal  Co 116.288 

Nelson    Coal    Co 25,647 

National    Coal    Co 17,622 

Curran    Coal    Co 

Latham    Coal    Co 11.061 

Pearce    Coal    Co 19.488 

Cottonwood    Coal    Co 50.538 

G.    W.    Merkle    Coal   Co 3,100 


DAWSON— 
B.    Daublev    

B.  Strubered  .... 
Louis  Bryant  .... 
Barney     Schultz 

C.  C.    Clapp    


FALLON— 
Baker    Mine    

FERGUS— 

Weingart    Bros 

Brew    Coal    Co 

William     Sharp     

Joe    Ployanik    

Brown    Coal    Co 

Schultz    Mine    

Cottonwood  Coal  Co. 
Black  Diamond  Mine 
Jackman    Coal    Co 


292.189 


Hand 
Mined  Coal 


1,720 
8,000 
2,600 
4,000 


150,736 

r.iso 


21,419 
917,267 


350 
565 
743 

460 


6,000 


822 
4,500 
80,901 
69,919 
76,396 
53,273 

""i5","s'40 

8,728 

iso'.'sio 

20,215 


600 
550 
700 
600 
30,505 


700 


9,000 
1,971 
2,100 
912 
1,240 
1,570 

iVsdo 


Total  Tons 


1,720 

8.000 
2.600 
4,000 


7,013 

150,736 

6,656 

9,800 

306,350 

34,525 

95,909 

926,319 

31,200 


350 
565 
743 
460 


5.904 

"822 

4,500 

80,901 

105,559 

192,684 

78,920 

17.622 

15.840 

19,789 

19,488 

201,348 

23,315 


600 
550 
700 
600 
30.505 


700 


9.000 
1.971 
2.100 
912 
1.240 
1,570 
292,189 
1,800 


Value 


5,160.00 
24,000.00 

7.800.00 
10.000.00 


23,772.00 

378,161.05 

25,000.00 

32,200.00 

,081,050.00 

107,870.13 

280,000.00 

,646,618.32 

93.600.00 


1,050.00 
1,976.00 
1,847.00 
1.150.00 


1,500  1.500  4,500.00 

3,585  3.585  11,700.00 


6,000  18,000.00 


20.671.00 

2,866.00 

1.170.00 

218,473.91 

263,900.00 

457.700.00 

209.362.01 

45.817.20 

41,976.00 

48,472.00 

52,517.60 

543.636.90 

62,233.00 


1,800.00 
1,650.00 
2.100.00 
1,800.00 
76,269.50 


1.400.00 


36,000,00 
7,884.00 
6,300.00 
2.736.00 
3.720.00 
8.164.20 
788.910.30 
5,400.00 
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TOTAL     AMOUNT     OF     MACHINE     MINED     AND     HAND     MINED     COAL     BY 

MINES,    TOGETHER    WITH     VALUE    OF    SAME     FOR    THE 

YEAR    ENDING   JUNE  30TH,   1920— (Continued.) 


COUNTIES 


Machine  Hand 

Mined  Coal     Mined  Coal     Total  Tons 


Value 


HILL— 

H.    Earl   Clack   Co ■ 

A.     G.     Staton    

Ayers    &   Jackson    

Irwin    Hickey    * 

Heeter  &    Havet   

J.    R.    Allcot    

Brown    Coal    Co * 

Joe    Gussenhoven    

Louis     Hary     

Jas.    A.    Kinney    

Hubbard    Mine    * 

MUSSELSHELL— 

Republic   Coal   Co 275,989 

Roundup    Coal    Mining-    Co 116,236 

Independent    Coal    Mining-    Co 9,421 

Star    Coal    Co 18,875 

Painted    Robe   Mine    

No.    4   Mine   R.    C.    M.    Co 

Carpenter    Creek   R.    C.    M.    Co.  76,841 

McCONB- 
J.    W.    Boyle 

PARK— 

Pine    Creek    Mine    

PRAIRIE— 

Akers     Mine 

Kempton    Mine    

PONDERA— 
King-ston    Mine    

ROOSEVELT— 

Stuller    &    Triplett    Mine 

Runsvald    Mine    

Paulson     Mine     

French    Mine     /- 

Luchau     Mine     * ..^... 

Wellhausen    Mine    

A.     W.     Wells    * 

Jack    Butterfield    * 

Putnam    Mine    

RICHLAND— 

Jennison   Coal   Co.    ..' 

Black    Diamond    Coal    Co.    .., , 

SHERIDAN— 

Stoughton    &    Baker    

Richardson    Mine    

Lipne    Mine    

Onstead    Mine    

Hueth    Mine    

Acme    Mine    

Peerless    Mine    

Steinmark    Mine    

Nicholls    Mine     * 

Redstone    Coal    Co 

William    Morgan    

Ranous    Coal    Co 


1,050 

2,790 

10,850 

1,050 

2,790 

10,850 

3,150.00 

8.370.00 

34,400.00 

4,500 
4,933 

4,500 
4,933 

18,000.00 
16,032.00 

1.665 
1.045 
1,550 

1,665 
1 ,  045 
1,550 

5,411.25 
3,567.50 
6,200.00 

212,982 
146,461 

488,971 

262,697 

9.421 

32,869 

1.823 

58,692 

77,577 

1,320,221.70 

650.000.00 

30.700.00 

13,994 

1.823 

58,692 

736 

85,000.00 

7.395.78 

158,471,10 

190,000.00 

200 

200 

1,800.00 

240 

240 

1,000.00 

3,205 
2,000 

3,205 
2,000 

9,615,00 
6,000.00 

3.000 

3,000 

18,000.00 

4,200 

1 ,  400 

6.000 

750 

4.200 

1.400 

6.000 

750 

11.260.00 
4,200.00 

18,000,00 
2,500.00 

2,000 

2,000 

5,000.00 

2.500 


2,500 


6,250.00 


22,622 

22,622 

65,907.33 

1,549 

1,549 

4,510.77 

1.350 

1 ,  350 

3,375.00 

1,350 

1,350 

3,375.00 

800 

800 

2,000.00 

700 

700 

2,100.00 

7,000 

7,000 

21,000.00 

2.825 

2.825 

5,650.00 

5,381 

5.381 

11,099.25 

2,600 

2.600 

7.800.00 

2,728 

2,728 

7,834.00 

700 

700 

1.400.00 

4.375 

4,375 

13,125.00 
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MINES,    TOGETHER    WITH     VALUE    OF    SAME     FOR    THE 

TOTAL    AMOUNT     OF     MACHINE     MINED     AND     HAND     MINED    COAL     BY 

YEAR   ENDING   JUNE  30TH,   1920— (Continued.) 


COUNTIES 

STILLWATER— 

J.     S.     Riddle    

J.    D.    Loffer    

Andrew    Johnson    

TOOLE— 
West    Butte    Coal    Co 

WIBAUX— 

McCloskey     Mine     

Evalt    Mine    

Con   Mahoney   

Elford    &    Olsen    

B.     F.     Toombs    

Henley    Brothers    

*No  report. 

UNot  operating. 


Machine  Hand 

Mined  Coal     Mined  Coal     Total  Tons 


Value 


345 
564 
794 

345 

564 
794 

1,234.00 
2,100.00 
3,970.00 

1,025 

1,025 

7,992.00 

1,260 
640 

1,260 
640 

3,050.00 
1,600.00 

762 
689 
987 

762 
689 
987 

1.905.00 
1,722.50 
2,457.00 

TOTAL    AMOUNT    OF    MACHINE    AND    HAND    MINED    COAL,  AND    VALUE 

OF   SAME    BY   COUNTIES,    FOR   THE    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE  30TH,    1920. 

Machine  Hand 

COUNTIES                                  Mined  Coal  Mined  Coal  Total  Tons  Value 

Blaine     16,320  16,320  $     46,960.00 

Carbon      .". 477,906  1,090,602  1,568,508  4,668,272.31 

Cascade      285,288  481,405  766,693  1,982,720.61 

Custer     6,000  6,000  18,000.00 

Carter     2,118  2,118  6,023.00 

Chouteau     5,085  5,085  16,200.00 

Dawson    32,955  32,955  83,619.00 

Fallon      700  700  1,400.00 

Fergus      292.189  18,593  310,782  859,114.50 

Hill     28,383  28,383  90,980.00 

Musselshell     497,362  434,688  932,050  2,360,787.80 

McCone    200  200  1,800.00 

Park    240  240  1,000.00 

Prairie      5,205  5,205  15,615.00 

Pondera     3,000  3,000  18,000.00 

Roosevelt     16,850  16,850  48,460.00 

Richland    23,231  23,231  70,417.00 

Sheridan    29,809  29,809  79,508.25 

Stillwater    1,703  1,703  7,304.00 

Toole     1,025  1,025  7,992.00 

Wibaux    4,338  4,338  10,734.00 

Totals     1,552,745  2,202,450  3,755,195  $10,393,908.22 
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Summary. 

Total  number  of  various  classes  of  men  employed  in  and 
around  the  coal  mines  of  Montana,  together  with  production, 
value  of  coal,  kegs  of  powder  used  and  per  cent,  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents per  thousand  men  employed  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1920. 

Mines   reporting 96 

Machine  men  employed 146 

Loaders  employed 733 

Miners    employed 1,520 

Inside  daymen  employed 991 

Outside    daymen    employed 712 

Total  number  of  men  employed 4,108 

Total  tons  of  coal  produced 3,755,195 

Tons  produced  per  life  lost 323,199 

Number  of  men  employed  per  fatal  accident  373 

Number  killed  per  thousand  men   employed  2-7/10% 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used 86,525 

Dynamite  used  in  pounds 26,110 

Coal  mined  by  machines,  tons 1,552,745 

Coal  mined  by  hand,  tons 2,202,450 

Per  cent  of  coal  mined  by  machines -  41% 

Per  cent  of  coal  mined  by  hand 59% 

Total  number  of  lives  lost 11 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  Chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  and  all  those  who  have  in  any 
manner  helped  me  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  N.  GRIFFIN, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
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